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FOREWORD 


No question arouses more concern or more controversy today than the problem 
of the present and prospective role of the Soviet Union in world affairs. The trends 
of Soviet development, the bases of Soviet economic and political power, and the 
exercise of this power and influence in many parts of the world, are of more direct 
concern than ever before to all peoples, including Americans. Before 1941 rela- 
tions between America and Russia were sporadic rather than continuous. Since 
then, the problem of their co-operation and rivalry has come to dominate most de- 
cisions in world politics. Yet it is difficult to form a coherent picture of Soviet 
developments and policies. 

The statistical picture of the Soviet economy lacks the refinements and orderly 
sequence of similar American reporting, and is influenced by important factors 
whose effects can only be estimated. The most important directing factor in 
Soviet life, the Communist Party and its highest organs of policy, surrounds its 
activities with a considerable measure of secrecy. Information about Soviet ac- 
tivities is available to outsiders only in the degree judged necessary for the pur- 
pose of exerting control or influence. Students of Russian problems rarely have 
an opportunity today to visit the Soviet Union. 

In spite of these obstacles, American and other scholars are continuing, with 
ingenuity and devotion to factual truth, the effort to inform themselves and the 
thoughtful public of the trends of Soviet development. Some of the results of this 
continuing effort are presented in this volume of THE ANNALS. 

Since Soviet development in all fields is infused with a political purpose and is 
guided by a centralized authority, it is logical to begin the survey with a review of 
recent trends in Soviet popular feeling, in the evolution of the state and law, in the 
Communist Party and the ruling ideology, and in the life of the family, the church, 
and the various nationalities. The economic bases of Soviet life and policy have 
been treated in studies of postwar reconstruction and prospective development, the 
position of labor, and the international economic policies of the Soviet Union. 
Cultural life and scientific life are guided and “planned” by the state party and re- 
flect or announce changes in emphases within the dominant ideology. This aspect 
of Soviet development has been treated in reports on trends in literature and social 
sciences, and in some of the fields of mathematical and natural sciences. The final 
section of the volume is devoted to a survey of Soviet foreign policy in various 
crucial parts of the world and in the United Nations Because of the limited space, 
it has not been possible to include studies of other important aspects of Soviet de- 
velopment, for example, the enlargement of known natural resources through ex- 
ploration, development of transportation, new trends in the pictorial arts and music, ‘ 
trends of research in several other fields of science, and trends in the control of 
public and party opinion. 

The object of this special issue of Tum ANNALS is to present a survey of basic 
trends in Soviet development since the war. Naturally, frequent reference has 
been made to earlier Russian and Soviet origins of these trends. The contribu- 
tions assembled in this issue rest, in each case, upon long research in the Russian 
field. Each author, needless to add, has been entirely independent in the de- 
velopment of his topic and in the presentation of his conclusions. 


Pmr E. Mosery 
vii 


The Soviet Union Between War and Cold War 


By. FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


HIS article is an essay in that diffi- 

cult genre, contemporary history. 
In the case of the Soviet Union and its 
policy, the chronicler-analyst’s task is 
of course complicated by the almost 
complete lack of nontactical oral or 
written communications of opinion by 
Soviet leaders and by their special doc- 
trinal language, probably fully intelli- 
gible only to the trusted Communist 
inner circle, in terms oi which their 
propaganda must be evaluated. 

I attempt here to sketch the main 
lines of official and of popular Soviet 
thought and feeling in a complex transi- 
tion period. This difficult and perhaps 
decisive period was bounded, roughly, 
by the last months of the war in Eu- 
rope and the unsuccessful London Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Sep- 
tember 1945. It was a period in which 
many hoped a new era was dawning in 
the relations between Russia and the 
West. It now seems to have been, in- 
stead, the premature end of a promising 
interlude. Understanding of the factors 
involved in this return to an abnormal 
“normalcy” in. Soviet-Western relations 
may contribute now to balance and per- 
spective. Had such understanding been 
more widespread in 1944 and 1945, the 
probably inevitable “cold war” might 
have been less intense and confused 
than it has been, although this is not 
certain. 

It seems that after Tehran and Yalta 
the Soviet leaders hoped that they could 
eat their cake and have it too. They 
could build a security belt of contiguous 
states, and extend their dominant influ- 
ence throughout most of the rest of 
Eurasia. At the same time by exploit- 
ing the World Trade Union Federation 
and the United Nations, and because of 


expected postwar economic difficulties 
in the United States and Britain and, 
above all, the immense Soviet prestige 
won on the battlefield, they could ob- 
tain large credits on favorable terms 
from these and the few other countries 
in which they expected the capitalist 
system to retain some degree of health 
for a considerable period. 

These grandiose ambitions reflected 
not merely hope but fear as well. To 
the Kremlin “security” meant, in effect, 
impregnability. When American opin- 
ion grasped the nature of the Soviet 
program, angry disillusionment set in. 
When the Kremlin realized that its 
hopes might be dashed and its fears 
confirmed, it began, at first stealthily, 
to transfer the symbols of hostility and 
aggression from Nazi Germany to “im- 
perialist” America. . 

Of ‘course the full development of this 
suspicion, and especially of its open 
public expression, took place outside the 
chronological limits of this article. 
However, it was reflected during this 
period in the anxious treatment by the 
Soviet press of Soviet-Allied problems 
and by the renewal of unfavorable re- 
porting of internal affairs in Britain and 
America, which had been all but aban- 
doned during the earlier war years. 
Most important of’ all, probably, was 
the growing tendency of the Soviet 
press and official statements to revive 
openly the idea—never repudiated dur- 
ing the war—that the U.S.S.R. was a 
beleaguered fortress of socialism in a 
hostile capitalist world. 

One other extremely interesting theme, 
which was to become vastly important 
in the “cultural purges” of 1946-49, 
was developing. This was the wicked- 
ness and the danger of seduction of 
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Soviet citizens by the false glitter of 
bourgeois culture. 

None of these themes or problems 
were new; most of them were continua- 
tions or new forms of themes as old as 
the Russian Revolution. The one strik- 
ing exception to this statement is the 
problem of the impact of Western cul- 
ture on Soviet people. While this had 
always existed, wartime contacts were 
on so vast a scale and the effects were 
so unfavorable that they constituted a 
new major problem. The only thing 
remotely comparable in Russian his- 
tory was the intellectual ferment among 
Russian officers after the Napoleonic 
wars, leading to the Decembrist up- 
rising. 


Wao Won THE War? 


Almost from the day of Germany’s 
attack in June 1941, the Soviet line 
was that Russia was bearing the main 
burden of a war to save humanity from 
fascism. Only in the, first anxious 
months before the repulse of the Ger- 
mans at Moscow was Allied (at this 
time mainly British) aid reported in a 
manner calculated to impress its sig- 
nificance vividly upon the conscious- 
ness of Soviet readers. For it was only 
during these months that British bomb- 


ing of Germany, Anglo-American war’ 


production news, and similar themes 
were reported prominently not only on 
the foreign page of the Soviet news- 
papers (normally the last of four pages) 
but also frequently on the front page. 
From June 1942 on—that is, after 
the publication of the communiqué an- 
nouncing Soviet-Allied agreement on the 
“urgent task” of establishing a second 
front in Europe in 1942—Stalin’s offi- 
cial statements and frequent, often bit- 
ter press items broadcast to Russians 
and the world that Russia alone was 
doing its full share. In part this second 
front line probably expressed a real 
fear on the part of the Soviet leaders 
that the Allies were trying to weaken 


Russia. At the same time, it was a po- 
tent propaganda instrument of both do- 
mestic and foreign policy 

In the final period of the European 
war, and to an even greater extent dur- 
ing the few weeks of the Soviet war 
against Japan, the Soviet claim to lead- 
ership in the Allied war effort reached 
unprecedented and fantastic propor- 
tions. For example, as Paul Winterton 
pointed out in International Affairs, in 
the seven days of the expansion of the 
Remagen bridgehead and the fall of 
half a dozen great western German 
cities, the average daily space devoted 
to those events by the Soviet Army 
newspaper Red Star was twenty-four 
lines on the back page. In the mean- 
time, the bulk of all Soviet newspaper 
space during those days was devoted to 
Orders of the Day, editorials and news 
accounts recording Red Army victories. 

Similar examples could be multiplied 
ad infinitum, but a full appreciation of 
the slanting of war news by the Soviet 
press is possible only if one carefully 
reads Pravda or Red Star for at least 
the last months of the war. During the 
Soviet-Japanese war, Soviet operations 
received literally hundreds of times as 
much space as American operations. 


The atomic problem 


The only attention paid to the atomic 
bomb during this period, for example, 
was a very brief news item, without 
comment, on the Hiroshima raid. Any 
suggestion that the bomb might have 
played a major role in forcing the Japa- 
nese surrender was suppressed by Soviet 
censors from the reports of foreign cor- 
respondents in Moscow. Space and 
chronology do not permit discussion 
here of the Soviet attitude toward 
atomic energy. It should be pointed 
out, however, that such press treatment, 
while logical in view of Soviet efforts to 
build up the Soviet role in the Pacific 
war for political reasons, did not do jus- 

1No. 22, 1946 
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tice to the Soviet estimate of the A- 
bomb’s military significance. Molotov’s 
reference to the bomb in his November 
6, 1945 speech, as well as subsequent 
attacks on United States “atomic 
diplomacy,” indicated -Soviet concern. 
Much popular gossip which I heard in 
the fall of 1945 convinced me that there 
was widespread popular fear of the 
bomb. 

The Soviet handling of these subjects 
reflected anxiety and at the same time 
was such as to arouse concern in Britain 
and America regarding the future of the 
“Anglo-Soviet-American coalition.” An- 
other of the many straws in the wind 
was the fact that V-E Day was cele- 
brated in Moscow on May 9 instead of 
May 8, as in the United States and 
Britain, and that the Soviet public was 
given the impression that the Reims 
surrender was of little importance. 


OFFICIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
Postwar WorLpD 


It is impossible here to deal with indi- 
vidual problems, such as Germany, the 
Balkans, the United Nations, and the 
host of other staggering issues which 
crowded upon the attention of Soviet 
and Allied policy makers in 1944 and 
1945’ In general, as military victory 
drew near, difficult and potentially di- 
visive political problems assumed ever 
increasing importance. Two slogans 
more and more prominent in Soviet 
speeches and press articles in early 1945 
suggested the attitudes of Soviet leaders 
viewing the international scene onto 
which the U.SS.R. was emerging. One 
of these was the demand for the “moral 
and political” defeat of fascism. The 
other was the appeal to the Soviet peo- 
ple to do everything possible to in- 
crease Russia’s “economic and military 
might ” 

Together with growing re-emphasis on 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, these themes 
indicated a tendency to revert toward 
the prewar concept of “two worlds”— 


the Soviet and the bourgeois—coexist- 
ing in unstable equilibrium. 

Thus for example, in the week of 
May 13-19, shortly following V-E Day, 
the Soviet press gave strong indications 
that with the European war over, it 
would henceforth view both foreign and 
domestic affairs with renewed emphasis 
upon the uniqueness and superiority of 
Soviet institutions and methods. Most 
of the Soviet press comment and news 
on foreign affairs during that week was 
directly or indirectly related to the 
slogan of the moral and political defeat 
of fascism. The microbes of Hitlerism, 
it was declared, were prevalent on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The foreign news 
material selected for publication re- 
vealed differences between Allied and 
Soviet policies regarding Germany, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and other areas or 
problems. In that week also, for the 
first time since the prewar period, the 
Soviet daily press gave prominence to 
the question of unemployment in the 
United States. A series of articles in 
Red Star demanded that intensified 
propaganda be disseminated in the 
Soviet Army regarding the superiority 
of the Soviet system over capitalism. 

I vividly remember that’ week’s press, 
since the changing attitudes reflected in 
it impressed me deeply at the time. A 
few days later General Alexander com- 
pared Tito’s actions in Trieste with the 
methods of Mussolini and Hitler. This 
was prominently reported in the Soviet 
press. According to a well-informed 
American journalist with whom I talked 
at the time, his Soviet friends were 
deeply depressed at the turn events 
were taking. One of my Soviet ac- 
quaintances remarked: “Diplomacy is 
beginning.” 

Increasingly—during the spring and 
summer of 1945—the Soviet press, es- 
pecially the militant magazine New 
Times (its name was ‘changed from 
War and the Working Class in June of 
that year), attacked “certain circles” in 
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Britain and America for their alleged 
reactionary, anti-Soviet influence on Al- 
lied policy. It was only, however, 
after the failure of the London Con- 
ference in the fall that the Soviet press 
openly identified the policy of the 
American and British Governments with 
that of the reactionaries. 


Indications of danger 


But in the months preceding the ill- 
fated London meeting, danger signals 
too numerous even to be listed were fly- 
ing. A striking one was the series of 
articles by the Soviet journalists N. 
Sergeeva and E. Zhukov, reporting from 
San Francisco on the United Nations 
Conference on International Organiza- 
tion. The most biting of these articles 
was Sergeeva’s two-column piece “The 
Old and the New” in Pravda for May 
29. Briefly, Sergeeva’s thesis was that 
since the death of President Roosevelt 
the forces of reaction, representing the 
“old,” had begun to work more ac- 
tively against the “new” ideas which 
he had brought into American lite. 
Sergeeva’s article took the line, which 
was to become more and more pro- 
nounced henceforth in the Soviet press, 
that opponents or critics of Soviet poli- 
cles were fascists or profascists. Ser- 
geeva also attacked American culture, 
which for her was symbolized by the 
literature, ranging from pornography to 
Mein Kampf, on display in a San Fran- 
cisco book store. 

A far more significant indication, to 
mention another among many, of the 
trend of Soviet official thinking in this 
period was the speech made by Mikhail 
Kalinin, Soviet President, to a confer- 
ence of rural Party secretaries in Au- 
gust. This speech was published in the 
Central Committee theoretical journal 
Bol’shevik and in the Leningrad party 
theoretical organ Propaganda and Agi- 
tation. The ‘speech, entitled “Some 
Problems of Party-Political Work in the 


Village,” was unusually meaty for a 
Soviet official statement. Its most im- 
portant thought regarding both do- 
mestic and international affairs was 
contained in the following paragraph: 


But even now, after the greatest victory 
known to history we cannot for one minute 
forget the basic fact that our country re- 
mains the one socialist state in the world. 
You will speak frankly about this to the 
collective farmers. ‘The victory achieved 
does not mean that all dangers to our state 
structure and social order have disap- 
peared Only the most concrete, most im- 
mediate danger, which threatened us from 
Hitlerite Germany, has disappeared. In 
order that the danger of war may really 
disappear for a long time, it is necessary 
to consolidate our victory ? 


It is probably no great exaggeration 
to say that with this statement Soviet 
official thought was well on its way 
back to the Leninist thesis of the in- 
evitability of war as long as capitalism 
exists, which, as is well known, Stalin 
was to restate bluntly in his famous 
speech of February 9, 1946. 

It would, however, be doing violence 
to the facts to assert that this was the 
only note, at least in the Soviet press, 
during this confused period. There 
were less somber countercurrents. For 
one thing, though with increasing per- 
functoriness, the press continued to 
pledge allegiance to the idea of over-all 
Allied co-operation. The London Con- 
ference and Molotov’s somewhat defiant 
speech of November 6 made it clear, 
however, that the coalition could con- 
tinue to function only by accepting, on 
the whole, Soviet terms. 


IN THE CULTURAL FIELD 


But if Soviet official political atti- 
tudes were assuming an increasingly 
somber hue, this was somewhat less 
true of opinion in scholarly and cul- 


2Quoted from Propaganda i Agitatsia 
(Leningrad), No. 18 (1945), p 3 
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tural fields, which reflected the Soviet 
intelligentsia’s wartime hope that closer 
Soviet-Allied cultural relations would 
follow the war. Still less was it true of 
popular opinion, which either lagged 
behind the official propaganda or even, 
on some points, tended to differ sharply 
therewith. 

Lack of space precludes more than 
mere mention of the wartime growth of 
popularity of English and American 
literature, films, and music, or of plays 
such as Alexander Korneichuk’s Mr. 
` Perkins’ Mission to the Land of the 
Bolsheviks. The latter, which was 
popular in Moscow in the fall of 1944, 
was scoffed at by American journalists 
who considered its sensationalist corre- 
spondent a caricature. However, in its 
scenes showing the millionaire Perkins 
making friends with a collective farm 
family and helping carry ammunition 
for Red Army men, it eloquently ex- 
pressed the idea that Soviet Commu- 
nism and American capitalism could “do 
business.” The American film, Zt Hap- 
pened One Night, was adapted for the 
Soviet stage as The Road to New York. 
In 1944 and 1945 “A Tavern in the 
Town” and “Tipperary” were among 
` the most popular Soviet songs. A num- 
ber of American films, particularly the 
Deanna Durbin film His Butler’s Sister, 
were shown in 1945 and even in 1946. 

On a rather more highbrow level, con- 
certs of American and British music 
were arranged by the All-Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 

The popularity of English and Ameri- 
can “bourgeois”* culture thus certainly 
lasted well after official relations had 
deteriorated badly, and even continued 
to receive some encouragement in the 
press. Thus, for “example, as late as 
December 28, 1945, Komsomol Pravda 
in an editorial urging study of foreign 
languages expressed approval of young 
people’s interest in Oscar Wilde’s plays. 


A few months later, of course, Wilde’s 
plays were to be anathematized as 
bourgeois “poison.” 


POPULAR ATTITUDES 


The lag behind official propaganda 
was more pronounced among the broad 
Soviet public. Nothing could be more 
difficult, of course, than to analyze 
“public opinion” in a country like 
Soviet Russia. I am not attempting 
this impossible feat, but in the re- 
mainder of this article I shall seek 
merely to present the main lines of atti- 
tudes and opinion among the Soviet 
people with whom foreigners were in 
contact during late 1944 and, roughly, 
the first nine months of 1945. 

The two general aspects of popular 
attitudes that interested me most dur- 
ing this and other periods of my Rus- 
sian experience were the attitudes of 
ordinary people toward America and ° 
toward their own government and po- 
litical system. Both were contradic- 
tory and confused. ~ 

The one point about which virtually 
all observers would agree, I think, was 
the great popular affection for Roose- 
velt and the genuine grief at his death. 
I personally knew Russians who wept 
when they heard of Roosevelt’s death. 
A cynic might of course attribute this 
to their associating him with powdered 
eggs, jeeps, and Studebaker trucks, but 
I think it was more than that. On the 
other hand, one Soviet girl actually told 
an American friend a month or so be- 
fore Roosevelt’s death, that she liked 
Roosevelt because he “fed” her but dis- 
liked Churchill because he was “too 
“cunning.” As I have pointed out else- 
where,” the common man in Soviet Rus- 
sia, as distinguished from the intellec- 
tual, has generally tended to like the 
Americans better than the British. One 
of my friends put it in a somewhat 


8F C Barghoorn, “What Russians Think 
of Americans,” Foreign Affairs, January 1948. 
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negative form. “We don’t trust the 
British and we don’t even trust you.” 
Another Soviet person whom I knew 
for a time said that the British were 
chuzhespintsy, i.e., persons who acted 
behind others’ backs. What impressed 
the ordinary people was that in a hard 
world in which authority was not be- 
nevolent, here was a powerful leader 
who had extended the hand of friend- 
ship in an hour of need. 

The attitude of political sophisticates 
may have been different. They may 
have regarded Roosevelt as a “far- 
sighted politician,” as one of my Soviet 
acquaintances put it, who was trying to 
save capitalism. They may even have 
regarded him as a “sucker,” and no 
match for Stalin at the “green table.” 
An “anecdote” that I heard in March 
1945 may have reflected the latter feel- 
ing. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, 
sitting in a railway car, were listening 
to the click of the rails. Roosevelt 
thought he heard: “Give me Berlin.” 
Churchill: “Divide it in half!” Stalin: 
“The devil with you both.” Another of 
the several versions of this story was 
that in response to Roosevelt’s and 
Churchill’s claims, Stalin replied that 
Germany would be divided according to 
“work done.” This barbed story re- 
flected the feeling that the Russians 
had done the lion’s share of the fight- 
ing and suffering. 

The party propaganda machine re- 
sponded very astutely to Roosevelt’s 
death. It simultaneously suggested that 
this might be the end of an era, but that 
if Truman continued Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies, all would be well. Obviously, és 
in the case of the Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam decisions, the Kremlin re- 
served the right to interpret whether or 
not Roosevelt’s successor was continu- 
ing his policies. 


Good will and doubis 


Another point about which all com- 
petent eyewitness observers would prob- 


ably agree was the almost indescribable 
joy of the Soviet people on V-E Day 
and the great good feeling toward the 
Allies prevalent then and for a time 
thereafter. I have no doubt that the 
spontaneous good will manifested toward 
the Allies on this occasion, as also the 
similar feeling expressed by the Red 
Army men who met the Americans in the 
closing days of the European war, wor- 
ried the Kremlin. The memoirs of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and General Deane’s 
Strange Alliance make it clear that at 
least some of this friendliness, in the 
case of the Red Army, extended as high 
up as Marshal Zhukov. It is certainly 
significant that the trip to the United 
States which Zhukov apparently planned 
never materialized. 

Even in popular feeling, however, and 
even during this halcyon period, one 
heard occasional expressions of doubt 
regarding the possibility of indefinite 
peace between America and Russia. 
Thus, one Soviet friend told an Ameri- 
can in the spring of 1945 that there 
could not be permanent peace because, 
as this person put it, “You want capi- 
talism and we want Communism.” 

Another closely related idea which I 


heard expressed by several intelligent ` 


Soviet acquaintances was that the whole 
world hated Russia. One told me that 
his uncle had been in Poland and had 
come back complaining, “We have no 
friends.” Often I have heard Soviet 
people say: “We have many enemies.” 

My impression was that even those 
Soviet citizens—I do not know what 


_ percentage they were of the population 


—who thus expressed misgivings about 
the future of Soviet-Allied relations 
were, nevertheless, grateful for help re- 
ceived during the war. 

I found Russians full of admiration, 
not unmixed with envy, for American 
life and “culture.” One met this atti- 
tude among many types of people and 
in widely scattered places. For ex- 
ample, in December 1944, when I flew 
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with some young Soviet aviators in a 
Soviet plane from Moscow to Baku, I 
heard praise for New York’s automats, 
the shower baths in American hotels, 
and so on These aviators were proud 
and dignified. Their genuine apprecia- 
tion of American technology was in no 
way servile. At the Red Army base, 
where we were snowbound for five days 
on this trip, I had a conversation of a 
type that was to be often repeated in 
later months. A woman who worked at 
the base asked me rather belligerently 
whether I thought the Russian people 
had lived as badly before the war as 
during it. She soon became more 
friendly, however, and ended up with 
the very common remark that Ameri- 
cans were a “cultured” people. 

I did not discover any very high de- 
gree of correlation between the attitudes 
of a Soviet citizen toward foreign coun- 
tries and toward his own government. 
To be sure, the small number of party 
members or officials who associated, on 
an official or semiofficial basis, with for- 
eigners, combined an attitude of ap- 
parent Soviet patriotism with a close 
adherence to the current official line 
regarding foreign affairs—or domestic 
problems, for that matter. But then 
one could never be sure what these peo- 
ple thought. They certainly sounded 
as if they accepted the official line at 
face value. For example, an American 
who met a member of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences during its 220th 
anniversary jubilee~in June 1945 said 
that this Soviet scientist expressed with 
apparent sincerity the utmost confidence 
in the future prosperity and stability 
of Soviet society, which he contrasted 
with the unstable, crisis-ridden capital- 
ist world. 


The pull of the bourgeots life 


But among the rank end file—and by 
this J mean persons mostly drawn from 
the lower- and middle-level salaried and 
educated group, among whom most for- 


eigners had their few Soviet friends— 
one often found a combination of ap- 
parent Soviet patriotism and acceptance 
of an anticapitalist outlook and a yearn- 
ing for the fleshpots of the bourgeois 
world. One journalist whose judgment 
I respected told me in the spring of 
1945 that, in his opinion, the Soviet 
people who associated with foreigners 
were the ones who were not tough 
enough to stand the rigors of Soviet 
life. One American was told by a 
Soviet friend that his relatives consid- 
ered him too delicate a type to live in 
the U.S.S.R. 

There was a feeling among Soviet 


“people at this time that they had suf- 


fered greatly and were leading a hard 
life. Many felt that the goal of even- 
tual Communism, promised by Stalin in 
his famous speech at the Eighteenth 
Party Congress in 1939, would not be 
achieved in their lifetime or even in 
that of their children. Some, perhaps 
many, doubted if it would ever be 
achieved or if their government was 
sincere in proclaiming it. I was told of 
one conversation in which a Soviet stu- 
dent said that Communism was a fine 
ideal but it could never be realized. 
Yet a few minutes later this same stu- 
dent was echoing the Soviet propaganda 
about unemployment in America, An- 
other Soviet student said that morality 
existed only in books. 

Such moods probably were in large 
part the result of weariness and de- 
moralization resulting from what was 
perhaps the most grueling war ever ex- 
perienced by any country. It would 
certainly be difficult to prove that they 
were solely or mainly a natural reaction 
against the regimentation of the Soviet 
system. Only time will give us the an- 
swer to that question. In part, how- 
ever, they resulted from contact with 
and information about the easier, freer 
life of western Europe and America. I 
heard enough evidence, some of which 
I have presented above; to convince me 
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that this was true. Additional evidence 
was presented by the desertion of thou- 
sands of Red Army men in Rumania in 
the summer of 1944. à 

Finally, a series of Soviet press items 
helped to confirm the demoralizing ef- 
fect upon Russians of contact with the 
West. The most striking of these were 
the two articles from Bucharest by 
Leonid Sobolev, a well-known Soviet 
writer, in Pravda September 24 and 26, 
1944. Sobolev warned Soviet people 
not to be deceived by the “tinsel” of 
bourgeois culture. Inter alia he wrote: 
“True culture comes with you. It is 
our love for humanity, our torment ex- 
perienced for it ...” 

Subsequently, numerous other articles 
in Pravda and Red Star and speeches 
such as the Kalinin talk referred to 
earlier, were to warn Soviet people not 
to be seduced by the false and theatri- 
cal glitter of bourgeois culture. Finally, 
in 1946-—perhaps because these rela- 
tively restrained efforts had not proved 
adequate—the immense re-education 
campaign begun by Zhdanov in Lenin- 
grad in August 1946 was inaugurated. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have tried in this article to sketch 
some of the main currents of thought 
and feeling in Russia in the twilight pe- 
riod between the war and the “cold 
war.” Of course, in addition to the 
problems touched upon here, there were 
great questions of reconstruction, of re- 
conversion and demobilization, and of 
restoring the party and police to their 


prewar supremacy in the Soviet state. 
Hints, often cryptic, of things to come 
in these fields appeared of course dur- 
ing this period. Thus, for example, 
Stalin took advantage of a reception he 
tendered Red Army marshals in June 
1945 to remind them that a good for- 
eign policy was worth two or three army 
corps, and to point out that no one must 
become conceited. The granting in July 
1945 of all rights and privileges of the 
Red Army to NKVD and NKGB per- 
sonnel, Beriya’s elevation to the rank of 
Marshal, and Stalin’s to Generalissimo 
(about which I heard some sarcastic 
comment by Soviet people), were re- 
minders to all in high or low places 
that the Kremlin did not intend to per- 
mit any relaxation of its authority or of 
State discipline. 

The announcement by the press in 
August 1945 that a new Five-Year Plan 
was being drafted must have seemed 
omnious to many a weary Soviet citizen. 
A Soviet friend of a foreigner remarked 
ironically, “Wel finish it in two years,” 
and said that none of the friends to 
whom she had mentioned the news had 
taken any interest in it. 

The main lines of Soviet policy in 
most of these difficult domestic fields 
were not to become clear until 1946. 
Then they were to be approached from 
the point of view of a domestic “tran- 
sition to Communism” and preparation 
for “all eventualities,” externally. With 
the advantage of hindsight we can now 
trace many of the striking developments 
of 1946—49 to their origins in the tran- 
sitional months of 1945. 
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Political, Administrative, and Judicial Structure 


r 


in the U.S.S.R. Since the War 


By Joan N. Hazarp 


ECONVERSION of the political, 
administrative, anc judicial ap- 
paratus to peacetime conditions was 
begun in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics immediately after the end of 
the war. The State Committee for De- 
fense, created within a week after the 
German invasion of 1941, had been 
given complete governmental authority 
to conduct the war. All citizens, as 
well as agencies of the Communist 
Party, the Komsomol, the Government, 
and the military forces, had been re- 
quired to execute its orders without 
question. This Committee was liqui- 
dated by decree of September 4, 1945.? 
Its political functions were restored to 
the agencies of the Communist Party. 
and the Supreme Soviet. Its adminis- 
trative functions were transferred to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

The military situation was terminated 
officially a few days later,’ except for 
the Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the west- 
ern districts of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. As a result of the official termina- 
tion of the military situation, local ci- 
vilian administration was reinstituted in 
most of the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
Jurisdiction over crime, which had been 


1See Decree of June 30, 1941. Izvestiya, 
No. 153 (7529), July 1, 1941. As a more 
convenient source for this and other decrees 
cited herein, see Sbornik Zakonov SSSR. i 


Ukazov Prezidtuma Verkhovnogo Soveta 
SSSR, Vol. II (1938-44) and Vol. IN 
(1945-46). 


2 See Vedomosti Verkkounogo Soveta S.S S.R. 
(cited hereafter as Vedomosti), No. 61 (388), 
Sept. 8, 1945. 

3 See Decree of Sept. 21, 1945. Vedomosti, 
No 71 (398), Oct. 9, 1945. 


in the military tribunals of the Army or 
of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs during the period of the war, 
was restored to the civilian courts. The 
right of appeal was also reinstituted. 
Except in the newly occupied areas, the 
extraordinary judicial powers of the 
military tribunals were abolished.* The 
Government went on record to the ef- 
fect that it foresaw no more war.’ 

Commissariats were reorganized to 
meet the needs of reconstruction. The 
Commissariats of the Tank Industry 
and of Mortar Armament were liqui- 
dated. Their staffs and facilities be- 
came a part of a large number of Com- 
missariats created in late 1945 and 
1946. The activities of the new Com- 
missariats were denoted by the titles: 
Agricultural Machinery Construction, 
Automobile Industry, Construction and 
Road Building Machinery, Construc- 
tion of Fuel Enterprises, Construction 
oi Heavy Industry Enterprises, Heavy 
Machine Building, Machinery and In- 
struments, and Transport Machinery 
Building. 

Postwar ELECTIONS 


Election of deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. was called for 
February 10, 1946.° The deputies then 
in office had been held over from year 
to year from December 1941, when their 


4 For a description of the peacetime powers 
of the military tribunals of the Army and of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, see Hazard, 
“Soviet Agenaes of Law” (1945) 21 Notre 
Dame Lawyer 69. 

5See Preamble to Decree of May 26, 1947, 
abolishing the death penalty in peacetime. 
Vedomosti, No. 17 (471), May 31, 1947. 

8 See Decree of Oct 5, 1945. _ Vedomosti, 
No. 71 (398), Oct 9, 1945, 
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four-year terms had expired. New elec- 
toral rules to be observed in the con- 
duct of the elections were issued.’ The 
primary innovations in the new rules 
were two: (1) The age at which a can- 
didate might stand for election was 
raised from 18 to 23. (2) A new type 
of electoral district was created for 
Soviet troops who were performing oc- 
cupation duties beyond Soviet frontiers. 
The rate of representation for the troops 
was set at one deputy in each of the 
two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. for each unit of 100,000 
men. 

Both of the innovations required 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. To effect these amendments 
a decree had been promulgated the day 
before the new electoral rules were ap- 
proved.® Boundaries of electoral dis- 
tricts throughout the country were re- 
aligned by a decree which took into con- 
sideration population changes and the 
acquisition of considerable new terri- 
tory during the war.® As a result of the 
realignment and addition of new dis- 
tricts, the number of electoral districts 
for the Soviet of the Union was in- 


creased from the 1937 figure of 569 ‘to ` 


656, and the number of electoral dis- 
tricts within the U.S.S.R. for the Soviet 
of Nationalities was increased from the 
1937 figure of 574 to 631. The total 
for both chambers of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. was therefore 1,287. 
Further additions to the districts oz- 
curred before the balloting, so that the 
final count was a total of 1,339 deputies 
(682 in the Council of the Union and 
657 in the Council of Nationalities).** 


T See Decree of Oct. 11, 1945 Vedomosi, 


„No. 72 (399), Oct. 12, 1945 


8 See Decree of Oct 10, 1945. Ibid 

®See Decree of Oct 14, 1945. Vedomosti, 
No. 73 (400), Oct. 18, 1945. 

10See 6 Information Bulletin of the Em- 
bassy of the USSR ın Washington, D. C. 
No 24, March 12, 1946. (Cited hereafter as 
Information Bulletin.) 


Electoral procedures 


No change of importance occurred in 
electoral procedures. Elections were 
conducted by secret ballot, as had been 
the case since the 1936 Constitution. 
Nominations were made by the groups 
specified in the Constitution. In most 
cases these were industrial units whose 
workmen were guided through the pro- 
cedure by the trade union, or collective 
farms which were guided by the ad- 
ministration of the co-operative. Names 
of nominees were forwarded to the Elec- 
toral Committees set up for the purpose 
by a Central Electoral Committee, cre- 
ated by Decree of October 20, 1945.21 

The local Electoral Committees had 
the task of posting lists of the nomi- 
nees and preparing the printed ballots. 
Soviet custom, as established in the 
previous elections of December 12, 1937 
for the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
and the subsequent local elections, was 
followed. In spite of the implication of 
multiple candidates to be found in the 
electoral rules, which required the print- 
ing of the names of all nominees on 
each ballot, and the striking out of all 
but one name by-the voter, the voters 
were given the choice of only one name. 
They could accept or reject. Official 
reports indicate that of 101,717,686 
registered electors, 99.7 per cent voted. 
Of this total, 819,699, or 0.8 per cent, 
crossed out the name of the candidate 
presented for the seat in the Soviet of 
Nationalities.** The dissents were scat- 
tered geographically in such a way that 
they did not affect the results. 


Analysis of Supreme Sovtet 


Analysis of the professional and party 
status of the deputies to the newly 


11 See Vedomosti, No 75 (402), Oct 23, 
1945, 

12 See 6 Information Bulletin, No. 24, March 
12, 1946, and Vedomost:, No. 5 (414), Feb 
15, 1946 
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elected Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
showed that 511 were workmen, 349 
peasants, and the rest intellectuals and 
white-collar workers. There were 445 
college graduates; 71 had incomplete 
university education, and 300 were high 
school graduates.!3 Of the deputies to 
the Soviet of the Union, 84.4 per cent 
were members of the Communist Party; 
of those in the Soviet of Nationalities, 
77.4 per cent were members of the Com- 
munist Party.** Since the 1946 elec- 
tions, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
has met regularly twice a year in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of the 
Constitution. 


Republic and local elections 


Elections on the republic level were 
held in each republic in the early part 
of 194775 Just prior to the elections 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. gave its approval to the 
amendment of the constitutions of the 
republics so as to increase the age of 
eligibility for election to a supreme 
soviet of a republic from 18 to 21.8 
A statute on elections was published 
in each republic.17 These provided for 
voting by leaving the name of the can- 


18 See 6 Information Bulletin, No. 37, April 
13, 1946 

14 In the Soviet of the Union there were 
682 party members and 106 nonparty mem- 
bers; m the Soviet of Nationalities there were 
509 party members and 148 nonparty mem- 
bers See Meeting of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR (First Session), Stenographec Re- 

-~ port, Moscow, 1946 (in Russian), pp 30 and 
39 

15 The decree of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic, dated Nov 24, 1946, 
set elections for Feb. 9, 1947. Vedomosti, No. 
41 (450), Nov 26, 1946. 

18 See Decree of Oct. 10, 1946 Vedomosti, 
No 38 (447), Oct 25, 1946 The RSFSR. 
made the change by Decree of Nov. 25, 1946. 
Vedomosti, No. 41 (450), Nov. 26, 1946 

17 That of the RS.F.S.R. was dated Nov. 
26, 1946 Vedomosti, No. 42 (451), Dec 3, 
1946 ' 


didate desired and crossing out the’ 
others. Nevertheless, when the stand- 
ard form of ballot was reproduced in 
the official journal, it omitted the in- 
struction to this effect,** and thus de- 
parted from the previous custom of im- 
plying the existence of multiple candi- 
dates even though the name of only one 
was to appear. 

Of the 752 deputies elected to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic, 39.9 per 
cent were workmen and 16.4 per cent 
peasants. Half of the latter were presi- 
dents of collective farms. Nearly half 
of the membership was composed of 
clerical and administrative employees 
and the intelligentsia. Of all the depu- 
ties, 80.4 per cent were members of the 
Communist Party.1° Since the elections 
the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. 
has met regularly in accordance with 
the requirements of the republic’s con- 
stitution. 

Elections at the levels of the prov- 


-ince, the district, the city, and the vil- 


lage were held in December 1947 and 
January 1948.2° Electoral rules were 
published by each republic." A cam- 


18 See Vedomosti, No. 45 (454), Dec 24, 
1946. 

18 See Report of the Credentials Commis- 
sion, Meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR. (First Session), Stenographic Re- 
port, Moscow, 1947 (in Russian), p. 14. 

20 Elections were called by decrees of the 
various Union Republics for the following 
days: Sunday, Dec 21, 1947—RSFSR, 
Ukrainian SS.R, Armenian SS.R. Karelo- 
Finnish SSR., Moldavian S.SR.; Sunday, 
Jan 11, 1948—Kurghiz SSR, Byelorussian 
SSR, Azerbaijan SSR, Uzbek SSR, Kazak 
SSR., Georgian SSR; Fnday, Jan 16, 1948 
—Tajk SSR, Sunday, Jan 18, 1948— 
Latvian SSR, Estonian SSR. Lithuanian 
SSR, Turkomen SSR. These decrees are 
published in Vedomosti, No 33 (487), Sept 
25, 1947, No 34 (488), Sept. 28, 1947, No 35 
(489), Oct 4, 1947, and No. 36 (490), Oct. 
12, 1947 

21 Those of the RSFS.R were promulgated 
by Decree of Oct 8, 1947. Vedomosti, No 
36 (490), Oct 12,1947. For an English trans- 
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paign was begun to prepare the repub- 
lic for the local elections.*? The elec- 
tions were conducted in the same man- 
ner as all previous elections. Only 
one name appeared on each ballot. 
When the results were announced,?® it 
was indicated that in 102 districts 
(R.S.F.S.R. 84, Ukrainian S.S.R. 11, 
Armenian S.S.R. 3, Byelorussian S S.R. 
3. Kazak S.S.R. 1) the candidates had 
failed of election because they had not 
received an absolute majority of the 
votes cast. The percentage of de- 
feats was small, however, for in the 
R.S.F.S.R. alone, 766,563 deputies were 
elected. In several districts the elec- 
tion was declared invalid because of 
violation of the electoral rules, and in 
some districts the elections were not 
held. In all such cases a new election 
was called. 

The percentage of Communist Party 
members among the deputies elected 
varied widely. It was low in the repub- 
lics which had recently come into the 
U.S.S.R. (13.41 per cent in Moldavia, 
11 per cent in Lithuania, 18.3 per cent 
in Latvia, and 25 per cent in Estonia). 
It was high in the long-established re- 
publics (46.8 per cent in the R.S.F.S.R., 
52.3 per cent in the Kazak S.S.R., 50.3 
per cent in the Azerbaijan S.S.R., and 
47.23 per cent in the Uzbek S.S.R.). It 
was medium in the two established re- 
publics which had incorporated parts ot 
Poland and Czechoslovakia (31.81 per 
cent in the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 26.6 
per cent in the Byelorussian S.S.R.). 

Judges in the principal courts of origi- 
nal jurisdiction—the People’s Courts— 
are elected officials as a result of the 








lation, see 3 Soviet Press Translations (Uni- 
versity of Washington), Jan. 1, 1948, p. 14. 

22 See editorial “On Preparation for Election 
Day,” Vedomosti, No. 41 (495), Nov. 30, 
1947. 

23 See 8 Information Bulletin, Nos 1 and 6 
(Jan 14 and March 31, 1948), pp 22 and 
184. 


innovation in the constitutions of the 
U.S.S.R. Electoral rules were pub- 
lished in 1948 for the R.S.F.S.R.,2* and 
the elections were held early in 1949. 
Under the newly published rules, the age 
of candidates is raised from 18 to 23. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURES 


Meetings of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. and of the Supreme Soviet 
of the R.S.F.S.R. have provided an op- 
portunity to compare postwar with pre- 
war procedures. In general, there has 
been much similarity, but several de- 
velopments deserve attention, in view 
of their potential influence on the fu- 
ture. 

Each chamber of the Supreme Soviet 


~of the U.S.S.R. has elected its standing 


Committees on Credentials, Legislation, 
Budget, and Foreign Affairs. The Com- 
mittee on Legislation in each chamber 
has introduced a proposed set of rules 
to govern its activities. This proposal 
was accepted by each chamber at the 
Third Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. in February 1947. The 
rules provide that “Members of the 
Committee on Legislation who do not 
agree with the decision of the Commit- 
tee can speak in defense of their pro- 
posals during the discussion of the bill 
in the Soviet of the Union.” 

In this provision the possibility of a 
minority report was envisaged. This 
represented a departure from the prac- 
tice in Communist Party agencies—a 
practice which had been carried into the 
Soviets—under which defeat in a sub- 
sidiary commission or conference si- 
lenced a dissenter when the issue was 
presented to the conference or Soviet 

24 See Decree of Sept. 25, 1948. Vedomosti, 
No. 39 (538), Oct. 8, 1948. 

25 See Meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. (Third Session), Stenographic Re- 
port. Moscow, 1947 (in Russian), and Eng- 


lish translation of statute in 8 American Re- 
view on the Soviet Union 91 (Oct. 1947). 
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as a whole. No deputy has yet pre- 
sented a minority report, but the break 
with tradition has been made. 


Discussion in Supreme Soviet 


Discussion of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan brought forth some sharp criticism 
on the floor of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R.28 A deputy from the 
Georgian S S.R., after praising the gen- 
eral outlines of the proposed plan, 
argued that his republic was in great 
need of fertilizers, and he asked the 
addition to the plan of a chemical ferti- 
lizer plant for his republic. He asked 
also for a hydroelectric station, an en- 
larged cement plant, additions to a 
machine-tool factory, completion of the 
irrigation system, increased allocations 
in the local republic budget for local in; 
dustry, new school buildings, and, above 
all, more money for housing. He felt 
that the amount of new housing allowed 
by the plan would not equal the amount 
which would go out of use because of 
deterioration. In all, his requests were 
stated to involve an increase of 140 mil- 
lion rubles over the 220 million rubles 
allocated to his republic in the plan. 

A deputy from Gorki Province of the 
R.S.F.S.R. argued for more attention to 
streetcars, buses, and river vessels. He 
wanted more money for oil prospecting 
in his province. 

A deputy from the Tajik S.S.R. asked 
that the irrigation system in his repub- 
lic be enlarged with the construction of 
a new canal. He asked also for the con- 
struction of coke ovens in the coal fields 
of his republic. 

Similar requests for alteration of the 
plan came from each speaker. To all 
the answer was given that more would 
be done if possible, but greater activity 
depended on greater production, and 


26 See Meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the. 


USSR. (First Session), Moscow, 1946 (in 
Russian), p. 99 zt seq. 


the deputies’ constituents were to be 
encouraged toward that end.?’ 

Drafting of new codes of law has 
called forth even wider discussion.?® 
Commissions were appointed in 1946 to 
prepare a draft of each code to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Committee of 
each chamber of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. Many proposals have 
since been published by law professors, 
judges, prosecutors, and lawyers in the 
legal periodicals of the U.S.S.R. Some 
of these proposals have been adopted in 
principle, according to statements in 
articles by the reporters of the drafting 
commissions, although no complete draft 
of any code has yet appeared. 

From the experience of the postwar 
years it is evident that the informed 
public is being brought into the legisla- 
tive process in an increasing degree, al- 
though there is no variation of opinion 
as to general policy comparable to that 
to be found in the Congress of the 
United States. Absence of a two-party 
system automatically eliminates the pos- 
sibility of any vigorous group’s chal- 
lenging the policy of the party in power. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


A Council of People’s Commissars be- 
came the administrative apparatus of 
the Russian Soviet Republic on the first 
day of the revolution in 1917. When 
the federation of the U.S.S.R. was 
formed in December 1922, the adminis- 
trative functions for the Union were 
placed in a Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the U.S.S.R. This body con- 


27 Ibid, p. 315. Similar criticism of the 
plan was voiced by deputies in the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. See especially 
speeches of Deputies Z T. Serdyuk and G. G. 
Dementev, Eighth Session of the Supreme 
Soviet, Ukrainian S.S.R, Stenographic Report, 
Kiev, 1947 (in Russian), pp. 34-35, 40-41. 

28 See Hazard, “Drafting New Soviet Codes 
of Law,” 8 The American Slavic and East Eu- 
ropean Review 32 (1948) 
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tinued to function with broad powers, 
extending at times to policy matters, up 
to the war. During the period of exist- 


ence of the State Committee for De-, 


fense, the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars became subordinate to the State 
Committee, but the record indicates 
that it was the executive for the State 
Committee. The latter published very 
few orders in its own name. 

A change of name for the Council of 
People’s Commissars occurred in 1946 
at the first session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. held after the war. 
Commissariats were changed in name 
to ministries by amendment to the Con- 
stitution.® The Council of People’s 
Commissars became the Council of 
Ministers: Each republic subsequently 
renamed its Council of People’s Com- 
missars in similar fashion.*° 

Organization of ministries for peace- 
time construction immediately after the 
war followed the pattern of small units 
which had become the favored form in 
the U.S.S.R. in 1934. Some industries 
of widely scattered geographical activity 
were even split between two ministries, 
as with coal, petroleum, and fishing. In 
consequence, the total number of minis- 
tries in the Federal Government was 49 
when Article 78 of the Constitution was 
amended in 1946.1 Additions shortly 
thereafter to the number of ministries 
brought the total to 52 and it continued 
to rise until it reached a high point of 
59 in April 1947. 


Trend toward unification 


While the pattern of periodic in- 
creases In the number of ministries was 
still being followed, a change set in. 
The purpose of increasing the number 


29 See Law of Mar 15, 1946 
No. 10 (419), March 28, 1946, 

30 See Law of Aug. 30, 1946 of Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR  Stenographic 
Report, op cil note 27 supra, at p 270 

31 See Law of March 14, 1946 Vedomosti, 
No 10 (419), March 28, 1946 


Vedomostt, 


of ministries had been declared by 
Molotov in 1938 to be the achievement 
of greater efficiency by creating admin- 
istrative units sufficiently small to per- 
mit the minister to follow closely the 
activity of his ministry.** The first 
break in the pattern after the war came 
with the combining of the Commis- 
sariats of Defense and the Navy in a 
single “Commissariat of the Armed 
Forces.” ®* Subsequent changes in- 
volved the unification of the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Technical Culture, and 
Animal Husbandry into a single Min- 
istry of Agriculture.** The reason was 
stated to be that unification was desir- 
able to avoid parallelism. Even with 
this unification, the state farms for- 
merly operated by the three ministries 
were joined together and placed under 
a new Ministry of State Farms.** The 
net reduction in the number of minis- 
tries was one. 

The question of unification seems to 
have hung in the balance during 1947. 
A Ministry of Forest Economy was 
created in April 1947 to assume the 
administration of all forests except 
those transferred to the collective farms 
and forests of the village community.” 
No additions have been made to the 
Council of Ministries since that time. 
Changes in the number of ministries 


82 See Supreme Soviet of the USSR (First 
Session), Stenographic Report, Moscow, 1938 
(m Russian), p 109 

88 See Decree of Feb 25, 1946 Vedomosti, 
No, 7 (416), March 3, 1946 The Commis- 
sarats of Internal Affairs and State Secunty 
had been combined for years during the war 
after a short period of separate existence. See 
Decree of Feb. 3, 1941 separating them 
(Vedomosti, No 7 [122], Feb 12, 1941), and 
Decree of July 20, 1941 uniting them, (:bid, 
No 33 [148]) They were again separated in 
April 1943, but the decree has not been pub- 
lished in the official journals 

34 See Decree of Feb 4, 1947. 
No 6 (460), Feb. 12, 1947. 

85 See Decree of Feb 4, 1947. Ibid 

86 See Decree of April 4, 1947. Vedomosti, 
No 13 (467), April 18, 1947 
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have been in the direction of reduction. 
The Ministry of Agricultural Reserve 
Stocks has been merged with the Min- 
istry of Raw Material Reserve Stocks 
to form a Ministry of State Agricultural 
and Raw Material Reserve Stocks.” 
The Ministries of Ferrous and Non- 
ferrous Metallurgy have been combined 
into a Ministry of the Metallurgical In- 
dustry.** It was explained in the decree 
that the purpose of unification was to 
unite leadership for the better use of 
productive power and further develop- 
ment and also for better use of the 
growing number of qualified specialists 
and the reduction of the cost of ad- 
ministration. On the same day the two 
Ministries of Forest Industry and Cel- 
lulose and Paper Industry were com- 
bined in a Ministry of Forest and Paper 
Industry. No reasons were given. 
The process of unification of allied 
ministries continued with the joining of 
the Ministries of the Chemical and Rub- 
ber Industries in a Ministry of the 
Chemical Industry.*? The same rea- 
sons as those stated in the decree on the 
metallurgical industry were given. 


Trend toward centralization 


A movement in the direction of cen- 
tralization of administration in the min- 
istries of the Federal Government has 
developed since the war. A number of 
public corporations operating specific 
units of industry have been transferred 
from the supervision of ministries in a 
republic to the supervision of a ministry 


in the Federal Government.‘ While 

37 See Decree of July 23, 1948. Vedomosti, 
No 32 (531), Aug 7, 1948 

88 See Decree of July 29, 1948. Vedomostt, 
No 33 (532), Aug 12, 1948. 

38 See Decree of July 29, 1948. Ibid. 

40 See Decree of Aug 2, 1948. Vedomosti, 


No 34 (533), Aug 18, 1948 

41 For a listing of all the decrees to the late 
spring of 1948, see Hazard, “Public Adminis- 
tration and Reconstruction in the USS.R,” 
9 American Review on the Soviet Union 28 


the movement is not large by compari- 
son with the total number of industrial 
units in the U.S S.R., it seems to indi- 
cate a tendency on the part of govern- 
ment administrators to assume the di- 
rection of plants which the republic or 
a province operates inefficiently or the 
product of which is consumed entirely 
by an industrial unit already under the 
direction of a ministry of the Federal 
Government. 

Local initiative in the productive 
process has been encouraged, in part 
through revitalization of the industrial 
and consumers’ co-operatives since the 
war.*? At the same time, the co-opera- 
tive movement has been brought di- 
rectly under the supervision of the 
Government. A Decree of November 
9, 1946 created a Chief Administration 
on the Affairs of the Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Co-operatives and attached 
it to what is now called the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R.*8 

A similar linking of the co-operatives 
in the agricultural field to the Govern- 
ment occurred about two months earlier. 
A Council on Collective Farm Affairs 
was created under what is now the 
Council of Ministers to supervise the 
activity of the collective farms.** This 
decree did not mark as much of a break 
with the past as did the decree relating 
to the producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives. The collective farms had 
been in close relationship with the 
Council of People’s Commissars since 
1932, when the Collective Farm 








(Aug. 1948). The process has continued un- 
abated since the listing was prepared 

42 See Decree of Nov. 9, 1946, summarized 
in leading article in Izvestiya, No. 265 (9181), 
Nov. 12, 1946 , The text of the decree has not 
been published in the official journals. 

48 Not published, but referred to in I. V 
Evtikhiey and V. A Vlasov, Administrativnoe 
Pravo SSSR. (Moscow, 1946), p. 28 

4t See Sob. Post SSS R., 1946, No 13, Art 
254 For its charter, see :bid, No 14, Art, 
271, 
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“Unions” of each province and repub- 
lic had been liquidated and the farms 
placed under the direction of the Cem- 
taissariat of Agriculture, which operated 
through the Land Departments of the 
province, district, and village soviets. 
The producers’ and consumers’ co-op- 
eratives, on the other hand, had been 
more independent, maintaining liaison 
with the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars through central agencies composed 
of their own representatives. 


LocaL Soviets 


Revitalization of the work of pro- 
vincial, district, city, and village soviets 
has been the concern of the government 
of the R.S.F.S.R. The Council of Min- 
isters of the R.S.F.S.R. has been hear- 
ing reports from the executive commit- 
tees of the various provinces. Some of 
the reports have elicited sharp repri- 
mands from the republic’s leaders. 

The Khabarovsk Province has been 
criticized for many things.** The culti- 
vated land of the collective farms has 
not been restored to the prewar level. 
The livestock herds are below prewar 
levels by 25 per cent for cattle and 40 
per cent for horses. The province has 
done little to aid local industry in the 
far north. Its machine tractor stations 
operate poorly because of inadequate re- 
pairs. About fifteen hundred families 
which have been transferred to the 
province have no homes. Bureaucracy 
in administration has not been abol- 
ished. Ilegal conscription of collective 
farmers for work in industry has oc- 
curred. Local and co-operative indus- 
try has not been encouraged in spite of 
a wealth of raw materials locally avail- 
able. Appropriated funds have not all 
been utilized to improve housing, and 
the housing program has been com- 
pleted only to 43 per cent of plan. 
Schools are inadequate. All these short- 


45 See Decree of July 29, 1948. Sob. Post. 
RSFSR., 1948, No. 9, Art 52. 


comings are laid to a failure on the part 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Soviet to guide its adminis- 
trative departments and the local sovi- 
ets. 

Relations with local soviets were 
stated to have been conducted through 
agents in the local soviets. This prac- 
tice was found to reduce the role and 
responsibility of the local soviets and 
not to aid the development of initiative 
at the local level. To meet this ad- 
ministrative defect the Provincial Sovi- 
et’s Executive Committee was ordered 
to stop its practice of directing the local 
soviets through agénts, in favor of leav- 
ing initiative in the local soviet subject 
to systematic review of the local soviet’s 
work on the basis of reports. There 
must also be regular instruction of the 
local leaders and the offering of prac- 
tical assistance when required. 

The work of the Provincial Soviet’s 
Executive Committee was ordered im- 
proved by better preparation for meet- 
ings of the whole soviet, so that depu- 
ties might be informed in advance of 
the work of their Executive Committee, 
to permit them to criticize the admin- 
istration and make recommendations. 
Members of the Provincial Soviet and 
of its Executive Committee were or- 
dered to attend meetings of city and 
district soviets. 

The Khabarovsk decree followed the 
lines of the decrees issued on the basis 
of reports from the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Voronezh City Soviet 4° 
and the Kolomna City Soviet.“ In 
Voronezh the Council of Ministers of 
the R.S.F.S.R. had found that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the City Soviet 
had summoned the deputies to a meet- 
ing only six times during eleven months 
of 1946. The Constitution requires a 
meeting at least once a month. At one 

48 See Sob. Post. RSFSR, 1947, No. 3, 


Art. 7. 
47 Ibid, Art 6. 
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of the meetings only one deputy ap- 
peared. The lack of interest was found 
to be because no materials were pre- 
pared which would interest the deputies 
in coming. Interest was further dulled 
because matters of vital concern, such 
as housing, were repeatedly pestponed 
for discussion at a later meeting. 

A tendency to reduce the number 
of local soviets has emerged since the 
summer of 1948. 
within cities have been combined with 
other districts so as to reduce the num- 
ber of administrative units within a 
city.48 ‘Districts within provinces have 
been abolished.‘® In some cases the 
district soviet in a district surrounding 
a city has been liquidated and the 
whole district put under the city 
soviet." It may be that the shortage 
of qualified administrators, which was 
felt in the ministries and resulted in 
unification, has been felt in local ad- 
ministration as well. 


AGENCIES OF LAW 


The special boards established in the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs in 1934 


48 See Decree of Kazak SSR of July 7, 
1948 (Vedomosti, No. 36 [535], Sept 7, 1948), 
relating to Uralsk, Semipalatinsk, Petropav- 
lovsk, and Chimkent; Decree of Ukrainian 
S.SR of Aug. 11, 1948 (ibid, No. 38 [537], 
Sept. 29, 1948), relating to Kherson, Nikolaev, 
Vinnitsa, Poltava, Dmneprodzerzhinsk, and 
Chernovitz, Decree of RSFSR. of Aug. 3, 
1948 (ibid, No 38 [537]), relating to Ulan 
Ude, Makhach-Kala, and Astrakhan. 

49 See Decree of RSFSR. of Aug 20, 1948 
(Vedomost:, No. 38 [537], Sept. 29, 1948), 
relating to provinces of Vladimir, Vologda, 
Yaroslav, and Shcherbakov; and Decree of 
Tajik SSR of Aug 24, 1948 (ibid.), relating 
to Almasinsk, Ganchinsk, and Vakhansk. 

50 See Decree of RSFS.R. of Aug 31, 1948 
(Vedomosti, No 38 [537], Sept. 29, 1948), 
relating to Kolchugin, Aleksandrovsk, and 
Yalta. In the case of Yalta a part of the 
liquidated district was transferred to the 
Alushkin District Soviet and a part to the 
Balaklava District Soviet. 

51 See Decree of July 10, 1934, Sob. Zak 
SSSR, 1934, I, No. 36, Art. 283 and In- 


Districts (rayony) 


have continued to function since the 
war. When they replaced the tribunals 
of the O.G.P.U. they were given juris- 
diction over persons “recognized as be- 
ing socially dangerous” and authorized 
to exile, banish, or intern such persons 
for periods up to five years. During 
the war they were active especially in 
the districts which had recently come 
into the U.S.S.R. High claims have 
been made by foreigners as to the num- 
ber of persons affected. These claims 
have been sharply disputed by the 
U.S.S.R. Whatever the accurate figure 
of persons interned, it is clear that the 
special boards are active in the postwar 
period in sifting allegations of social 
danger when the alleged danger is un- 
accompanied by an overt criminal act. 
When crime has been committed, the 
case goes before a Federal or republic 
court. 

Lower courts have been sharply criti- 
cized by a new Minister of Justice of 
the U.S.S.R. appointed in 1948 to re- 
vitalize the work of agencies of the 
law. In the Minister’s first report ** 
to the workers in these agencies, the 
lower courts were criticized for low 
quality work requiring reversals on ap- 
peal, involving violation of procedural 
law and misinterpretation of substan- 
tive provisions; for poor maintenance 
of courthouses; for little effort to im- 
prove knowledge of the law by further 
study; and for poor execution of court 
judgments. 

Republic ministries of justice were 
criticized for asking lower courts to 





struction of Nov. 5, 1934, ibid., 1935, I, No. 
11, Art. 84 

52 See Law of Feb. 4, 1948 (Vedomosti, No. 
6 [505], Feb 13, 1948), releasing K. Gorshenin 
as Prosecutor General of the USS.R. and 
naming him Minister of Justice of the USSR. 

58 See K. Gorshenin, “The Conditions of the 
Work of the Courts, of the Agencies of Justice 
and Measures to Improve Them,” Sotsialist- 
icheskaya Zakonnost’, No. 7 (July 1948), pp. 
6-22, 
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prepare so many reports that no time 
was left for court work. Ministries of 
justice in the republics were ordered to 
try to find reasons for errors, and not 
just the errors themselves, and to pub- 
lish handbooks to guide the courts and 
lawyers generally. A revision of the 
statute on the colleges of advocates— 
the practicing lawyers—was. called ior 
to raise the requirements for admission 
to the bar. A new notarial law was de- 
manded. It appeared almost simul- 
taneously, requiring all state notaries 
to have legal education.** The law 
schools were ordered to prepare more 
students with higher qualifications, and 
the research institutes to publish more 
textbooks. 

Examination of the court reports sup- 
ports the Minister of Justice in his con- 
clusion that there are many reversals by 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. of 
lower court decisions. For example, in 
one issue of the court reports,®* the Su- 
preme Court has set aside convictions 
handed down by lower courts or sup- 
ported by intermediate appellate courts 
when a defendant was convicted on the 
basis of testimony given at the pre- 
liminary examination but disavowed at 
the trial; when a deaf mute was con- 
victed without having had an attorney 
or an interpreter of sign language; when 
an intermediate appellate court reduced 
a sentence on the basis of what the Su- 
preme Court thought to be an unrea- 
sonable interpretation of the facts in 
the record of a trial; when an inter- 
mediate court in setting aside a convic- 
tion failed to set forth its reasons in its 
opinion; when a court failed sufficiently 
to investigate conflicts between allega- 
tions in the indictment and testimony 
introduced at the trial; when a court 


34See Sob Post. RSFSR, 1948, No. 4, 
Art 15. 

55 See Sudebnaya Praktika Verkhovnogo 
Suda SSSR. 1948, Vypusk II Moscow, 
1948 


reached a conclusion on a technical sub- 
ject requiring an agronomist’s expert 
evidence, without the evidence; when a 
court refused to investigate a charge by 
a defendant that he had not been shown 
the full indictment and did not know of 
what he was accused; when a court re- 
fused to permit a defendant to call a 
witness in his defense and gave no rea- 
son for the refusal in its written opin- 
ion, and also did not investigate his ex- 
planation of the facts of the case; and 
when a defendant was not present at his 
trial. In an effort to control such viola- 
tions of law by lower courts, a new 
statute was enacted to provide a de- 
tailed procedure for the fining of judges 
who are negligent or undisciplined in 
their work.*¢ 


CoNCLUSION 


Peacetime governmental procedures 
have been reintroduced, since the end 
of the war, in all but the newly acquired 
areas of the U.S.S.R. Elections similar 
to those held before the war have been 
resumed at all levels. Ministries have 
been reorganized for reconstruction of 
industry. Shortage of skilled person- 
nel and a desire to cut operating costs 
have reversed the prewar trend toward 
multiplication of ministries and admin- 
istrative districts in the cities and prov- 
inces. Centralization of administrative 
authority has been pressed, but at the 
same time there has been a campaign 
to strengthen the local soviets. The 
general public has been encouraged to 
participate in the legislative and ad- 
ministrative process in the interest of 
efficiency of operations. While the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs continues to 
deal with socially dangerous elements 
through special boards, the higher 
courts are showing greater concern for 
orderly procedures controlled by law. 
Recalcitrant judges are punished. 


508 See Decree of July 15, 1948 
No. 31 (530), Aug. 1, 1948. 
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The pattern of a country bent on 
speedy reconstruction as its primary 
concern emerges. The political process 
presents no opportunity to the public 
to dissent from major objectives, but 
there is increasing opportunity for criti- 


cism of the manner in which the objec- 
tives are being sought. Administrative 


` patterns developed before the war are 


being followed, but not slavishly. There 
is constant experiment with new admin- 
istrative variations. 
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Postwar Role of the Communist Party 


By Merre Farnsop 


HE power of the Communist Party 
permeates every part of Soviet so- 
- ciety. Since 1917, despite profound 
changes in the social composition of the 
party, shifts in its leadership, and a 
succession of crises, the party has main- 
tained its monopolistic position as the 
embodiment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It remains the organizing, 
integrating, and directing force in Soviet 
life. Developments in party organiza- 
tion and ideology since the end of World 
War II reveal no disposition on its part 
to relax control; on the contrary, the 
party has sought to consolidate its hold 
over every aspect of Soviet activity. To 
understand the contemporary role of the 
party and to appraise its strength and 
weakness as a ruling elite, it is neces- 
sary to view the party against the back- 
ground of developments both prior to 
and during the war. 


PREWAR STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


Of central importance were the 
changes which were taking place in the 
membership structure of the party. On 
January 1, 1938, toward the end of the 
period of the Great Purge, the size of 
the party, including members and candi- 
dates for membership, was 1,920,002, 
its lowest point since 1930. With the 
relaxation of the purge, party strength 
again began to increase. By January 
1, 1939, the total of members and candi- 
dates reached 2,306,933. A year later 
this figure had mounted to 3,399,975, 
the peak in the history of the party up 
to that time, with the exception of the 
total of 3,555,338 registered at the be- 
ginning of 1933.7 

1 Statistical data are drawn from the article, 
“Questions of Membership in the All-Union 
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Side by side with this increase in 
party size, notable shifts in the party’s 
age composition were evident. The pre- 
revolutionary ‘generation had begun to 
die off, and the purge of 1936-38 deci- 
mated the ranks of the remaining old 
Bolsheviks. By 1939, only .3 of 1 per 
cent of the membership of the party 
consisted of those who had entered it 
before 1917. On the other hand, of the 
1939 party membership, 70 per cent had 
joined in 1929 or later.2 The rank and 
file of the party consisted overwhelm- 
ingly of those who had been admitted 
in the period of Stalin’s unquestioned 
ascendancy. . 

The Stalinite generation also con- 
trolled the party leadership. In 1939, 
out of 333 higher party functionaries— 
secretaries of regional committees, ter- 
ritorial committees, and central com- 
mittees of Communist Parties of the 
national republics—303, or 91 per cent, 
were under 40 years of age; 268, or 80.5 
per cent, had been party members only 
since 1924. At a lower level, of 10,902 
secretaries of district committees, city 
committees, and area committees, 
10,020, or 92 per cent, were under 40 
years of age, and 10,193, or 93.5 per 
cent, had been party members only 
since 1924.3 The available- statistics 
emphasize the youth of both party 
rank and file and officialdom; particu- 


Communist Party (Bolshevik),” in Partiinaya 
Zhi [Party Life], No. 20 (Oct. 1947), pp. 
73-83. 

2 XVIII S'ezd Vsesouiznoi Kommunistiches- 
koi Partii (b), 10-21 Marta 1929, Steno- 
graficheskii Otchet [18th Congress of the All- 
Union Communist Pact (B), 10-21 March 
1939, Stenographic report] Moscow, 1939, pp. 
148-49. 

8 Ibid, p. 529. 
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larly significant is the fact that leading 
functionaries of the party had been 
largely drawn into party activity in the 
period after Lenin’s death. The party 
was on the way to being dominated 
by a new, postrevolutionary generation 
consolidated around the power and lead- 
ership of Stalin. 


Prewar SOCIAL CHANGES 


In the prewar period important 
changes in the social composition of 
the party were also noticeable. The 
new Soviet-trained intelligentsia (de- 
fined in the inclusive Soviet sense of 
all varieties of brain workers) played 
an increasingly important role in party 
and governmental affairs. At the Eight- 
eenth Congress (March 10-21, 1939) 
the party rules were revised to elimi- 
nate the differential conditions of ad- 
mission which had previously given a 
preferred position to the candidacies of 
industrial workers, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, of Red Army men, collective farm 
workers, and agricultural laborers. With 
the abolition of these differentials, 
Soviet intellectuals and white-collar 
workers became eligible for party mem- 
bership on the same basis as all other 
elements of the population. 

The result was a considerable increase 
in the proportion of party members 
drawn from administrative and mana- 
gerial posts—plant directors and man- 
agers, engineers and technicians, collec- 
tive farm presidents, and the workers’ 
aristocracy of foremen, brigade leaders, 
and Stakhanovite workers. .On January 
1, 1930, in the early stages of the First 
` Five-Year Plan, 65.3 per cent of the 
party members were classified as work- 
ers, 20.2 per cent as peasants, and only 
14.5 per cent as office workers, intellec- 
tuals, and others.* . 


4 Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedtia [The 


Great Soviet Encyclopedia], Vol 11 (1930), 
p 533. 


©\ 


On the eve of the war these propor- 
tions were sharply reversed. While no 
data are available for the Soviet Union 
as a whole, figures on local party or- 
ganization bear witness to the trend. 
In Chelyabinsk province, for example, 
during 1941 and the first two months 
of 1942, admission to candidacies for 
membership consisted of 600 workers, 
289 collective farmers, and 2,035 white- 
collar workers. Among those who com- 
pleted their candidacy and became mem- 
bers in the same period were 909: work- 
ers, 399 collective farmers, and 3,515 
white-collar workers. More than 70 
per cent of the new candidates and 
members belonged to the white-collar 
group.’ 

This profound change in the social 
structure of the party was part of a 
process of adaptation to the new de- 
mands of industrialization and collec- 
tivization. The successive five-year 
plans confronted the Soviet Union with 
a much more complex task of manage- 
ment. The crying need for plant’ di- 
rectors, engineers, technicians, foremen, 
and agrarian and other specialists in- 
volved the education of a new genera: 
tion to perform these tasks and inevi- 
tably fostered the development of a 
large-scale bureaucracy with important 
managerial responsibilities. The prob- 
lem of the relationship of this new 
Soviet intelligentsia to the party be- 
came of crucial significance. When the 
pre-1939 admission rules of the party 
proved a barrier, they were changed to 
facilitate the absorption of the new in- 
telligentsia. As a result, the purge of 
the old Bolsheviks in 1936-38 was fol- 
lowed by a large-scale recruitment of 
the new technical and managerial gen- 
eration. The party was replenished 
and reinvigorated by the admission of 
younger cadres of bureaucrats, engi- 
neers, plant directors, foremen, and 
Stakhanovites. In the process a con- 

5 Pravda, April 22, 1942, p. 3. 
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siderable step was taken, at least at the 
level of personnel, toward a merger of 
party and administration. 

The emergence of the new postrevo- 
lutionary elite in leading party posts on 
the eve of the war provided an impor- 
tant core of leadership for the struggle 
ahead. Despite the bloodletting and 
the purges of the late thirties, the top 
leadership of the Communist Party suc- 
ceeded in rejuvenating itself. It en- 
listed the energies and ambitions of 
many of the new postrevolutionary in- 
telligentsia, rewarded them, and con- 
solidated the power of the party 
around them. That this constituted an 
element of internal strength seems 
clearer in retrospect than it appeared 
to be at the time. 


THe War TEST 


With the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June 1941, the Communist 
Party faced a supreme test of its ca- 
pacity to survive. Could it mobilize 
the technical resources and the organ- 
izing capacity to ward off defeat; could 
it count on the loyalty of the nonparty 
masses to support the war effort? In 
the first flush of the rapid Nazi ad- 
vance, the outcome seemed far from 
certain. The initial welcome accorded 
the Nazi conquerors in the western 
border regions by  collaborationists 
raised doubts about the closeness of 
the bonds between the party and the 
nonparty masses. It may well be that 
the party owes an eternal debt of grati- 
tude to the Nazis for the ruthless 
atrocities which they perpetrated in the 
course of their advance. There can De 
little doubt that these atrocities con- 
tributed substantially toward cemert- 
ing the bonds between the party and 
nonparty elements in Soviet society 
where they showed signs of strain. 

During the war the party’s efforts to 
mobilize popular support took two main 


directions: (1) the party opened its 
ranks and greatly increased its member- 
ship in order to widen its basis of sup. 


port; (2) it sought to broaden its mass `. 


appeal by muting revolutionary and 
class ideology and stressing nationalism 
and patriotism as socially unifying ob- 
jectives. : 
Early in the war the party relaxed its 
standards of admission in order to en- 
courage members of the armed forces, 
and particularly front fighters,.to apply 
for entrance. By a Central Committee 
decree of August 19, 1941 such appli- 
cants could be received into the party 
on the endorsement of three party mem- 
bers of one year’s standing. By a later 
decree of December 9, 1941 the candi- 
dacy stage for such applicants was re- 
duced to three months. Many of the 
new members were selected from front- 
line soldiers of the Red Army during 
the period of heaviest crisis without 
particular concern fort their ideological 
knowledge or degree of political so- 
phistication. According to one Soviet 
authority, during the year 1942 alone, 
1,340,000 new members were recruited 
into the party.” The size of the party 
—measured by the total number of 


the members and candidates—increased _— 


from 3,399,975 on January 1, 1940 to 
5,760,369 on January 1, 1945. By Sep- 
tember 1947, according to Party Secre- 
tary Malenkov, this total had reached 
6,300,000. About half of this number 
was accounted for by those who had 


6 These decrees are summarized in Parttinaya 


` Zign’ [Party Lifel, No. 20 (Oct. 1947), pp 


73 ff 

TP Pospelov in Bol’shevik, No. 20 (Oct. 
30, 1947), p 37 

8 This 1s the figure given by Malenkov in 
his report to the orgamzing conference of the 
Cominform in Poland toward the end of Sep- 
temper 1947, See Informatsionnoie Sovesh- 
chaniie Predstavitelei Nekotorych Komtpartii 
[Informational Conference of Representatives 
of Certain Communist Partizs], Moscow, 1948, 
p 144 
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joined the party during the war and 
postwar period.® It was evident that 
the party was consciously reaching out 
to strengthen its mass base, particularly 
in the crucial military formations. 


WARTIME IDEOLOGY 


At the same time, the party also 
sought to broaden its appeal to em- 
brace all elements in Soviet society. 
The wellsprings of Russian national 
sentiment were tapped to the full to 
mobilize popular support for the war 
within the Soviet Union. The war was 
christened variously as the Great Patri- 
otic War, the Great Fatherland War, a 
National War of Liberation. National 
history was rehabilitated, the patriarch- 
ate restored, Pan-Slavism emphasized, a 
new national anthem introduced, the 
army glorified, and patriotism stressed 
at every turn. Marxist slogans were 
temporarily subdued, particularly dur- 
ing the early, critical phase of the war. 

Yet nationalist ideological appeals 
never entirely supplanted Marxist ap- 
peals; rather they ran side by side and 
were addressed to different audiences. 
Red Star, the Army newspaper, for ex- 
ample, was predominantly nationalist in 
tone. Komsomolskaya Pravda, with its 
Young-Communist clientele, struck a 
more Marxist note, though it too had its 
nationalist overtones. The propaganda 
addressed to the peasantry and to the 
Red Army, in which the peasantry was 
heavily represented, was cast predomi- 
nantly in Holy Russia terms. In the 
factories, particularly in cities with 
strong working-class traditions, such as 
Leningrad and Moscow, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist doctrine was much more strongly 
emphasized, especially in the later 
stages of the war. 

Thus ideology during the war was 
shaped to suit the particular groups to 
whom appeals were being addressed. 

8 See Malenkov, of cit 


For the Allies in the West, the revolu- 
tionary motif was muted, the Comintern 
dissolved, and the alliance of peace- 
loving democratic anti-Fascist nations 
featured. The peasantry and the army 
were given predominantly nationalistic 
propaganda. For the party and factory 
workers, nationalism was tempered with 
the traditional revolutionary symbolism. 


Marxist, REVIVAL 


With the approach of victory, there 
was increasing evidence: of a Marxist 
revival on the ideological front. Be- 
ginning with the triumph at Stalingrad 
and intensifying during 1944 and 1945, 
theoretical training of both party and 
nonparty people in Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine, which had been neglected dur- 
ing the early phases of the war, again 
began to be stressed. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to the proper indoctrina- 
tion of the populations of the districts 
which had been liberated from the Ger- 
mans. As Pravda put it in its issue of 
October 17, 1944: 


. During the occupation, the German m- 
vaders tried by every method to poison 
the consciousness of Soviet men and 
women and to confuse them. . . . It is the 
duty of party organizations to stimulate 
tirelessly the political activity of the work- 
ers.. . Particular attention must be paid 
to the question of implanting in the popu- 
lation a socialist attitude toward labor and 
public property, strengthening state disci- 
pline, and overcoming the private-property, 
anticollective farm, and antistate tendencies 
planted by the German occupants.!° 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Victory brought its own peculiar prob- 
lems for the party leadership. The 
party had swollen greatly in size dur- 


10 Quoted from John S Curtiss and Alex 
Inkeles, “Marxism in the USS R—The Re- 
cent Revival,” Poktecal Science Quarterly, Vol. 
LXI, No 3 (Sept 1946), p 358. 
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ing the war, and at least half of the 
membership consisted of raw recruits 
who still remained to be politically in- 
doctrinated. War casualties had not 
passed the party by; there was a short- 
age of trained leadership cadres for the 
tasks ahead. The Nazi occupation had 
left a heritage of disorganization in the 
Ukraine and the western border re- 
gions; local party organizations had to 
be rebuilt virtually from the ground up. 

The mood and temper of the Soviet 


populace also posed difficulties. After - 


the bitter sacrifices of the war, there 
was a disposition, on the part of at least 
some of the population, to yearn for 
peace and quiet, for a relaxation of 
tempo, and for an opportunity to en- 
joy the good things of life. Soldiers 
returning from the West had caught a 
glimpse of capitalistic comforts and 
luxuries which were unavailable in the 
Soviet Union, and transmitted disquiet- 
ing doubts about the perfection of the 
Soviet paradise. Party propagandists 
and agitators encountered considerable 
mass apathy when they lectured on po- 
litical themes. During the war, the 
party, in the name of national unity, 
had winked at the practice of collective- 
farm members who encroached on land 
of the collectives, expanded their pri- 
vate plots, and grew relatively well-to- 
do through private trading. But the 
persistence of these tendencies into the 
postwar period caused the party lively 
concern.'t Similarly, the apolitical at- 
titudes of some members of the Soviet 
literary intelligentsia, and their openly 
expressed admiration for Western ideas 
and artistic models, while tolerated in 
the honeymoon period of the war alli- 
ance, became a dangerous infection as 
the war alliance disintegrated. 

11 See the decree of September 19, 1946, 
Measures to Liquidate Violations of the Stat- 
ute regulating Artels and Kolkhozes, discussed 
in the article by I. Laptev, “The Party and 


the Soviet Peasantry,” in Parttinaya Zhizn’ 
[Party Life], No 2 (Jan. 1947), pp 71-72 


_ CLEAVAGE BETWEEN East AND WEST 


The deterioration of relations between 
the Soviet Union and the West pre- 
sented a transcendent problem. The 
increasingly strong resistance of the 
West to Soviet expansionism, which 
found its culmination in the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall plan, -was 
attended by a powerful ideological re- 
orientation, the reverberations of which 
were felt not only in the party but in 
every corner of Soviet society. The 
seeds of this reorientation (perhaps it 
might more appropriately be labeled 
a reaffirmation) were planted at the 
height of the war alliance, when the 
Soviet press reminded its readers that 
both Britain and the United States 
were rich in anti-Soviet elements, and 
when suspicions were voiced time and 
again that the Allies were deliberately 
delaying the second front in order to 
weaken the Soviet Union. 

A series of authoritative pronounce- 
ments by party leaders at the end of 
the war served as a reminder that the 
historical perspective of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism had not been cast into the discard. 
Kalinin’s address to the Moscow district 
party conference in 1945 was one of the 
first to put major emphasis on the perils 
of “capitalist encirclement” after the 
defeat of Hitler. Stalin’s election speech 
of February 9, 1946 opened with an af- 
firmation of the basic Communist pos- 
tulates on the nature and causes of capi- 
talistic wars, and called for a powerful 
industrial upsurge emphasizing heavy 
industry and designed to guarantee the 
“homeland . . . against all possible ac- 
cidents.” Zhdanov’s blunt speech at 
the organizing conference of the Comin- 
form in September 1947 left no doubts 
about thé party’s ideological position. 
The world was divided into two camps: 
the “imperialist” camp led by the 
United States, and the “anti-imperial- 
ist” camp led by the Soviet Union. 
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Communists in all countries were sum- 


moned to lead the battle against the' 


“imperialist aggressors.” 
CONTROL OF NATIONAL LIFE 


It is against this perspective that the 
postwar role of the Communist Party 
must be visualized. Its special mission 
is to reassert its control over all phases 
of national life. It is being called upon 
in a period of serious international ten- 
sion. to reawaken a sense of crisis in 
the Soviet population, to discipline the 
masses for new sacrifices, and to mobi- 
lize support for a vast new industrial 
effort which will make the Soviet Union 
impregnable. 

The Zhdanov analysis of the inter- 
national position of the Soviet Union 
has its counterpart in recent develop- 
ments on the domestic Soviet ideologi- 
cal front. Under the leadership of 
Zhdanov until his death in 1948, and 
under the immediate direction of the 
Department of Propaganda and Agita- 
tion of the Party Central Committee 
through its journal Culture and Life 
(the first number of which appeared in 
June 1946), an unrelenting campaign 
has been waged to bring every aspect of 
Soviet intellectual life, from literature, 
art, and music to philosophy, econom- 
ics, and science, into tune with the new 
realities. The emphasis on the dangers 
of capitalist encirclement, joined with 
pride in the achievements of the Great 
Patriotic War, has helped to shape a 
new synthesis between the specifically 
Russian nationalism of the war period 
and Marxism-Leninism. 


“Soviet PATRIOTISM” 

This synthesis, which finds its ex- 
pression in the phrase “Soviet patriot- 
ism,” is being vigorously propagated 
through every channel of thought and 
opinion.4? In part, it is pure pride of 


12 For an indication of the way in which 
this synthesis is worked out, see the pamphlet 


country. In a more important aspect, 
it involves stressing the superiority of 
the Soviet social and political order over 
capitalism—-emphasizing the achieve- 
ments of Soviet science and learning, - 
industry and agriculture, literature and 
art. In part, it is an effort to direct the 
energies of the nation to the urgencies 
of reconstruction—to discourage war- 
weariness, apoliticalness, and retreat 
from the tasks ahead. In part, as the 
campaign against Varga indicated,” it 
is designed to achieve doctrinal purifica- 
tion and to make secure against any 
possibility of challenge the Commu- 
nist analysis of capitalist disintegration 
through economic crisis. In part, as re- 
vealed by the attack on the Leningrad 
Zvezda group, the blast against Alex- 
androv’s History of Western Philosophy, 
and the denunciation of the musicians, 
it represents an effort to rid Soviet. 
thought of adulation of the West and 
subservience to foreign thought and for- 
eign literary schools and forms. 
Ideology serves as a weapon of policy. 
Through Soviet patriotism the party 
leadership proposes to create the Soviet 
man of the postwar world—-politically 
conscious, an active participant in the 
tasks of reconstruction, proud of his so- 
clety, aware of the dangers of “capitalist 
encirclement,” and prepared to make 
his contribution to the consolidation 
and expansion of Soviet power. ‘ 


Party DISCIPLINE 


Coupled with these developments is 
a renewed effort to strengthen the ca- 
dres of the party and to emphasize their 
leading and dominating role in Soviet 
society. Since the end of the war the 
admission of new members into the 
by S. G. Kolesnikova, O Sovetskom patriotizme 
[On Soviet Patriotism], Moscow, 1947. 

18 For an excellent treatment of this con- 
troversy see Frederick C. Barghoorn, “The 
Varga Discussion and its Significance,” Ameri- 
can Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 


- VIL, No. 3 (Oct. 1948), pp. 214-36, 
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party has substantially fallen oř.!* In- 
stead of increasing the size of the party, 
the energies of the party leadership have 
been focused on a weeding-out process— 
the elimination of the new Communists 
who have been found deficient in politi- 
cal knowledge or activity or who have 
proved inefficient or venal in discharg- 
ing party assignments or administrative 
tasks. 

No official figures have been released 
on the extent of party expulsions or 
probations, but there is evidence to indi- 
cate that the “purge,” or party verifica- 
tion as it has been officially called, has 
been signally mild in comparison with 
the mass arrests, expulsions, and liqui- 
dations of the period 1936-38. Even 
in the Ukraine, where the party shake- 
up has been most severe, and where, 
shortly after the war, large numbers of 
party officials were replaced for ineffi- 
ciency, incompetence, or Ukrainian na- 
tionalist deviations, the reports of com- 
petent outside observers who had some 
opportunity to observe the process on 
the ground in its early stages indicate 
that the shake-up largely took the form 
of demotions and transfer of assign- 
ments rather than arrest, criminal 
prosecution, or liquidation.** The acute 
shortage of trained manpower has ap- 
parently not been without its influence 
in determining the character of party 
discipline and penalties. 

Unlike experience in some of the 
earlier purges, there have been no pub- 
lic trials. Party verifications have taken 


14 See the speech by G Malenkov to the 
organizing conference of the Cominform, op. 
cit. note 8 supra, pp. 125-56. 

16 A possible indication of the demoralized 
situation in the Ukraine was the dispatch in 
early 1947 of L M Kaganovich, one of the 
ablest of the Politburo organizers, to replace 
N Khrushchev, also a member of the Polit- 
buro, as chief secretary of the Ukrainian 
party. Khrushchev, however, was subse- 
quently restored to this position, and Kagano- 
vich returned to his duties as Deputy Minister 
of the USS.R. 


the form of secret interrogations by 
groups of trusted Communists operat- 
ing under the direction of the Central. 
Committee. Most expulsions have been 


-on a “not qualified” basis, without 


criminal prosecutions. In a large num- 
ber of cases the party member whose 
conduct is regarded as unsatisfactory is 
placed on “probation” and given a 
chance to perfect his knowledge of 
Marxist-Leninist theory. If he succeeds 
in repairing his deficiencies, he may ap- 
ply for restoration of full party rights. 

Some clues as to future developments 
in party organization have been pro- 
vided by the Malenkov report to the 
organizing conference of the Cominform 
in September 1947. In his report. 
Malenkov indicated that the Central 
Committee of the party was at work on 
a revision of the party rules aimed at 
tightening entrance requirements and 
discipline and emphasizing the necessity 
of political education to raise the ideo- 
logical level of party members. He re- 
ported: 


A considerable number of Communists, 
especially those who have entered the party 
in recent years, have not yet succeeded in 
receiving the necessary political training. 

. Owing to this, the party at present 
puts its emphasis not upon forcing further 
growth of its ranks but upon the develop- 
ment of political education of members 
and candidates .. . Quality is more im- 
portant than quantity.1¢ 


Malenkov disclosed that the party 
planned to extend its wide network of 
party schools and courses throughout 
the nation in order to ensure the neces- 
sary political indoctrination of the party 
membership. Since 1946 emphasis on 
political education and propaganda has 
reached a new high level of intensity. 


Party LEADERSHIP 
The concern of the top party leader- 
ship has been by no means confined to 
16 Op cit note 8 supra, p 145. 
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the state of mind of the party rank and 
file. It has also extended to the party 
apparatus with particular -emphasis on 
the lower rungs of the party hierarchy— 
secretaries of district, town, ard area 
committees, and other local function- 
aries. Here the flow of samo-kritika 
(self-criticism) in the party journals 
has been helpful in providing insights 
into the operative aspects of party life.*” 
In a few cases there have been charges 
of venality and peculation, and local 
officials have been removed ard sub- 
, jected to criminal prosecution. In many 
more cases, there have been charges of 
inefficiency, and local party officials 
have had to pay the price of failure of 
enterprises in their jurisdiction to re- 
alize planned economic targets. In still 
other cases, the charge has been failure 
to carry out assignments at the level of 
political education and indoctrination. 
Typical examples of the deficiencies 
of local party leadership are stressed in 
a speech by Khrushchev, the secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, to 
a plenum of the Central Committee of 
that party on March 9, 1948.18 While 
admitting that there had been consider- 
able improvement since the end of the 
war, he expressed himself as still dis- 
satishied with the performance of his 
subordinates. He criticized local party 
leadership for taking on responsibilities 
which properly belonged to governmen- 
tal organs, for being unfamiliar with 
what was actually happening in their 
districts and failing to give the collec- 
tive farms in their area persona] super- 
vision, for directing operations through 
specially empowered emissaries and a 


17 The journal of the Central Committee of 
the Party, Partinaya Zhien’ [Party Life], 
and its predecessor, Partiinoye Stroaitel’stvo 
[Party Construction], are particularly valu- 
able in this connection. The publication of 
Partiinaya Zhisn’ was discontinued in April 
1948 

18 Reprinted in Parttinaya Zhizn’, No 5 
(March 1948), pp. 6-19 


flood of orders and decrees instead of 
building competent local leadership from 
the outset, for working bureaucratically 
instead of with people, and fox failure 
to check execution of plans on the 
ground. As a result of such criticism, 
which is by no means confined to the 
Ukraine, there have been numerous 
changes in party leadership at the local 
level.*® 


THE POLITBURO 


At the top political level, the level of 
the Political Bureau (Politburo), lead- 
ership has been remarkably stable. The 
Politburo continues to be dominated by 
Stalin’s henchmen, those who gathered 
around him in the struggle against left 
and right deviations in the late twenties 
and early thirties and in the purge pe- 
riod of 1936-38. Table 1 makes this 
continuity clear. 


TABLE 1—ComPosirion oF POLITBURO 


1939 (after 18th 


Party Congress) 1948 
Members Members 

Stalin Stahn 
Molotov Molotov 
Voroshilov Voroshilov 
L Kaganovich L Kaganovich 
Mikoyan Mikoyan 
Andreyev Andreyev 
Khrushchev Khrushchev 


Zhdanov (died 1948) 


Malenkov (named can- 
didate and member 


1941) 

Kalinin (died 1946) Beriya (named member 
1946) 

Vomnesensky (named 


candidate 1941, mem- 
ber 1947) 


Candidates Candidates 
Shvernik Shvernik 
Beriya . Bulganin (1946) 
Kosygin (1945) 


18 For somewhat simular criticisms addressed 
to the Leningrad party organization, see the 
summary of the speech of P S Popkov, the ` 
secretary of the Leningrad organizacion, con- 
tained in Pravda, Dec 23, 1948, p 2 


` 
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As this table indicates, of the original 
1939 group of members and candidates, 
two, Zhdanov and Kalinin, have died. 
The rest remain in the Politburo family. 
The only change in status has been the 
promotion of Beriya from candidacy to 
full membership in 1946. Until March 
1949 continuity was also manifest in the 
distribution of responsibilities. Stalin 
remained sui generis, with an all-en- 
compassing mandate over both party 
and government. Molotov’s special 
province was foreign affairs. Voro- 
shilov’s area remained the military field, 
though he was recently overshadowed 
by the appointment of Bulganin as 
Minister of the Armed’ Forces. L. 
Kaganovich had long made transporta- 
tion a special interest, though his re- 
sponsibility also extended into heavy 
industry. Mikoyan’s forte was for- 
eign trade. Andreyev’s was agriculture. 


` Khrushchev, as secretary of the Ukrain- 


ian party, focused his energies on 
Ukrainian affairs. Beriya had super- 
vision over the secret police and had 
also been recently charged with the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. Shvernik, 
originally a specialist in trade union 
matters, replaced Kalinin as President 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Of the newer faces in the Politburo, 
Malenkov made his career as personal 
secretary to Stalin and had primary re- 
sponsibility for organizational affairs in 
the party. Voznesensky was chairman 
of Gosplan (State Planning Commis- 
sion). Bulganin, after distinguished 


192 Early in March 1949 a number of im- 
portant governmental changes were announced 
affecting certain members of the Politburo. 
Molotov was succeeded as Foreign Minister by 
A. Y. Vyshinsky; Mikoyan as Minister of 
Foreign Trade by M. A, Menshikov, and 
Vozmnesensky as Chairman of Gosplan by 
M. Z. Saburov. Molotov and Mikoyan re- 
mained deputy prime ministers; Voznesensky 
did not. No reasons were given for the 
changes, and as of March 15, 1949, the new 
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service as head of the Military Council 
for the Defense of Moscow, was made 
Minister of the Armed Forces at the end 
of the war. Kosygin, after winning his 
spurs in the textile industry before the 
war, emerged as premier of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.) and deputy prime minister 
of the U.S.S.R. at the end of the war. 
After serving briefly as Minister of 
Finance, he became Minister of Light 
Industry. Of this newer group, only 
Bulganin is over fifty years old; the 
rest are in their early and middle for- 
ties. By 1939 all of them were already 
members of the Central Committee of 
the Party. 


THE ORrGBURO 


Greater changes have taken place in 
the composition of the party Secretariat 
and the Organizational “Bureau (Org- 
buro). Since these bodies are primarily 
concerned with the internal problems of 
the party bureaucracy, they have special’ 
importance for the future shape of party 
organization. 

In 1939 the party Secretariat con- 
sisted of Stalin, Zhdanov, Andreyev, 
and Malenkov. All of them with the 
exception of Malenkov were also mem- 
bers of the Politburo. Of this group 
Zhdanov is now dead, and Andreyev 
has been relieved of his responsibilities 
as party secretary as well as of his 
membership in the Orgburo. In addi- 
tion to Stalin and Malenkov, the pres- 
ent Secretariat also includes: G. M. 
Popov, the secretary of the Moscow 
party organization; A. A. Kuznetsov, 
who at one time was secretary of the 
Leningrad party organization; M. A. 
Suslov, who also acts as chief of the 
Propaganda and Agitation Department 
of the Central Committee; and P. K. 
Ponomarenko, who formerly served as 
secretary of the White Russian party 


assignments of the three Politburo members 
had not been made public. 
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organization.?° It is worth noting that 
all of the known members of the Secre- 
tariat with the exception of Pono- 
marenko were also named members of 
the Orgburo in 1946. ; 

The membership of the Orgburo has 
been substantially enlarged since 1939. 
Table 2 indicates the membership in 
1939 and 1946. 


TABLE 2—MEMBERSHIP OF ORGBURO 


1939 1946 
Stalin Stalin 
Zhdanov (dead) Zhdanov (dead) 
Malenkov Malenkov 
P. Mekhlis Mekhlis 
Mikhailov Mikhailov ` 
Andreyev A. A. Kuznetsov 
Shvernik “ G. M Popov 
L Kaganovich Bulganin 
Shcherbakov (dead) Patolichev 
Andrianov 
G. F. Alexandrov 
Shatalin 
V. V. Kuznetsov 
Rodionov 
Suslov 


Of the original nine members of the 
Orgburo in 1939, five were also mem- 
bers of the Politburo at that time. Of 
this group, with Zhdanov dead, only 
one, Stalin, now remains as a member 
of the Orgburo. The present Politburo 
is, however, also represented in the 
Orgburo by Malenkov and Bulganin. 
Two members of the 1946 Orgburo, 
Mekhlis, the Minister of State Control, 
and Mikhailov, whose specijal province 
is Komsomol affairs, were also members 
of the Orgburo in 1939. 

Of the remaining nine members, 
three—Popov, Suslov, and A. A. Kuz- 


20 The membership of Ponomarenko in the 
top party Secretariat was confirmed by a 
dispatch in Pravda, December 16, 1948, p. 4. 
It is possible that M F. Shkiryatov is also a 
member of the present Secretariat, since his 
name frequently appears in the Soviet press 
in lists which include known members of the 
Politburo and the Secretariat. No announce- 
ment of his appointment, however, has been 
made. ; 
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netsov—are also secretaries of the Cen- 
tral Committee. Shatalin is a high 
functionary on the Personnel Staff of 
the Central Committee, and acted as 
editor of the journal of the Central 
Committee, Party Life, until its recent 
discontinuance in April 1948. Pato- 
lichev came to the Orgburo as a spe- 
cialist in Ukrainian party affairs, while 
Andrianov came with a similar back- 
ground in the Urals. V. V. Kuznetzov 
is chairman of the All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions, while Rodionov suc- 
ceeded Kosygin as chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
-(R.S.F.S.R.). G. F. Alexandrov served 
as chief of the Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Department of the party Central 
Committee until November 1947, when 
he fell from favor as a result of Zhda- 
nov’s attack on his History of Western 
Philosophy. In view of this attack, it 
is doubtful that he is still a member of 
the Orgburo. 

Indeed, there has been no announce- 
ment of changes in the composition of 
the Orgburo since 1946. Since the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat and the Org- 
buro have traditionally been en ante- 
chamber to the Politburo, it is probably 
to this apprentice group that the Polit- 
buro will look to replenish its ranks in 
the future. 


AGE AND EDUCATION 


While the top leadership of the party 
maintains a surprising continuity with 
the prewar years, the same cannot be 
said of the party rank and file. Ac- 
cording to Malenkov, at least half of 
the membership in September 1947.con- 
sisted of those who had entered the 
party during and immediately after the 
war. The accent is still on youth. Be- 
fore the war, party members under the 
age of 25 were 8.9 per cent of the total; 
at the end of the war they accounted for 
18.3 per cent of the total. At the end of 
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the war 63.6 per cent of all party mem- 
bers were under 35 years of age.?* 

The level of education represented by 
the party membership has also substan- 
tially improved compared with that of 
prewar years. As of January 1, 1947, 
out of 6,000,000 members and candi- 
dates, 400,000 were listed as having a 
university education, 1,300,000 as hav- 
ing completed high school, and 1,500,000 
as having an incomplete high school 
education.” 

As an indication of its increased hold 
on the intelligentsia, the party listed 
among its members 148,000 engineers, 
24,000 agronomists and other agricul- 
tural specialists, 40,000 doctors, and 
80,000 teachers.** Its representation in 
rural regions, however, continued weak. 
Out of 28,207 collective farms in the 
Ukraine in 1948, Khrushchev, the sec- 
retary of the Ukrainian party, reported 
that only 11,895 had party organiza- 
tions.* It is evident that party con- 
trols thin out as one moves out from the 
great industrial centers into the agri- 
cultural hinterlands. 


QUESTION OF SOLIDARITY 


It is not easy for the outside ob- 
server to appraise the current strength 
of the party when firsthand information 
on its internal operations is so meager. 
There is obvious danger in accepting at 
face value party claims of monolithic 
unity and iron discipline. Historical 
experience suggests that the monolithic 
party is a fagade which conceals a host 
of internal tensions. It is equally diffi- 
cult, without opportunity for direct ob- 
servation, to be certain about the hold 
which the party has on the loyalty of 
the nonparty masses. The very violence 

21 Parttinoye Stroitel’stvo [Patty Construc- 
tion], No. 4 (1946), pp. 27-28. 

22 Partiinaya Zhizn’ [Party Life], No 20 
(Oct. 1947), p 83 : 

38 Ibid 

24 Partnnaya Zhisn’ [Party Lifel, No. 5 
(March 1948), p. 11, 


of the propaganda campaign which the 
party is currently waging to enforce its 
postwar program suggests resistances 
which may be difficult to document, 
but which nevertheless loom as very 
real, 


CONDITIONING OF PRESENT 
MEMBERSHIP 


There is also danger in assuming that 
the party is riddled by internal cleav- 
ages and that the dynamic ideological 
momentum of the Communist revolution 
has been exhausted To be sure, the 
party is no longer what it once was, a 
party of revolutionaries struggling for 
power in Russia. For two-thirds of the 
present party membership, the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 is either a page in the his- 
tory books or something that happened 
so far back in childhood that its spirit 
and mood have to be consciously re- 
created in order to be a meaningful 
part of experience. The lives of the 
generation that is rising to power in 
the party have revolved around the 
great tasks of the postrevolutionary pe- 
riod—industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion, and, more recently, the war against 
the Nazi enemy. It is an increasingly 
technical-minded generation, involved 
intimately in problems of production, of 
organization, and of administration, and 
it is educated with these responsibilities 
in mind, 

The new generation of leadership, 
moreover, is drawn heavily from the 
aristocracy of Soviet society—plant 
managers, technicians, party and gov- 
ernmental bureaucrats, and privileged 
workers. It is not the party of ‘the 
underdog, and, unlike the revolutionary 
generation of old Bolsheviks, it has 
never had the experience of being an 
underdog. It is a generation which oc- 
cupies the privileged and responsible po- 
sitions in public life, and it may well be 
under greater temptation than the last 
generation to begin to take its privileges 
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for granted and even to seek to perpetu- 


ate them for its offspring. 

This new generation has been edu- 
cated in a mold of Stalinite authoritari- 
anism. It grew up in a period when the 
opposition to Stalin was being broken 
up, and a Stalin cult was beirg sys- 
tematically developed. It is a genera- 
tion which is deeply indebted to Stalin 
and his entourage for its position in 
Soviet society. Unlike the old revolu- 
tionary generation, it is also a genera- 
tion which, except for World War II, 
has had very little contact with the out- 
side world and which has been deliber- 
ately insulated from such contact. It 
is, consequently, a generation for which 
the whole tradition of Western democ- 
racy tends to be meaningless, since it is 
known only in the distorted form of the 
shibboleths of party propaganda and 
has never been directly experienced or 
observed. This is a generation which 
has been taught to believe that the po- 
litical organization of the Soviet Union 
is far superior to the so-called freedoms 
of Western democracies. 

It is also worth remembering that this 
new generation of leadership has been 
tempered, proved, and hardened by the 
experience of the late war. It has cre- 
ated great new traditions of its own, 
traditions of self-sacrifice, patriotism, 
and perseverance in the face of great 
odds. It emerges from the struggle 
proud of its record and convinced that 
the Soviet Union carried the major 
burden of the conflict and contributed 
most to the Nazi defeat. It is a lead- 
ership which reasons that survival would 
not have been possible without the sacri- 
fices made earlier to achieve industriali- 
zation. It is persuaded that, even 
though living standards continue low, 
the processes of industrialization must 
be intensified if the safety of the Soviet 
Union is to be ensured in the future. 
It has behind it the relatively undevel- 
oped resources of a potentially rich and 


powerful nation, and it is bent on de- 
veloping these resources to the full. 

Immediately prior to and during the 
war, the party succeeded in greatly 
broadening its base. It has been par- 
ticularly concerned with attaching the 
rising stratum in the population to the 
party, and it has sought to inccrporate 
this stratum into the party’s hierarchical 
structure of privileges and rewards. 
These represent elements of internal 
strength which ought not to be dis- 
counted. 


FUTURE OF THE PARTY 


Whether or not the party can con- 
tinue to maintain and expand its power 
in the postwar world remains to be 
seen. As in earlier periods, the party 
still relies on the twin engines of per- 
suasion and repression to mobilize sup- 
port and to neutralize or destroy op- 
position. The product on the side of 
persuasion is a very highly developed 
system of indoctrination and propa- 
ganda which is designed to shape the 
minds of men in the Communist pattern. 
The product on the side of repression is 
an equally highly developed system of 
terror, with its organs of secret police 
and forced labor camps, which is de- 
signed to intimidate opposition and to 
root out and destroy enemies of the 
regime wherever they are discovered. 

The problems which loom ahead for 
the party are not easily resolved. Can 
the party solve the problem of the suc- 
cession after Stalin’s death without set- 
ting in motion a struggle for power 
within the party which will greatly 
weaken it? Can the party continue to 
exact endless sacrifices from the Soviet 
populace in the interest of military im- 
pregnability without risking its increas- 
ing isolation from the nonparty rank 
and file? Can the party maintain its 
ideological strait jacket on the Soviet 
intelligentsia without drying up the 
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vitality and initiative, the inventive and 
creative forces, on which it must ulti- 
mately rely if it is to maintain its for- 
ward momentum? Can it continue to 
emphasize its ideological élan and the 
expansionist foreign policy which is its 
expression, without embarking on an 
adventurist course which may have 
disastrous consequences? To put these 


questions is not to imply that there are 
easy answers or that the party may be 
expected to lose its firm hold over Soviet 
society in the discernible future. It is 
to suggest that the ability of the party 
to survive and consolidate its power 
still awaits a series of grim tests the re- 
sults of which may go far to determine 
the fate of man in the years ahead. 
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Family and Church in the Postwar U.S.S.R. 


By ALEX INKELES 


HE Soviet Union viewed as a dis- 

tinct political and socioeconomic 
system emerged essentially intact from 
the Second World War. There were, 
however, several notable adjustments 
made in the legislation governing mar- 
riage, the family, and divorce, in the 
relations between the state and organ- 
ized religious groups, and in the realm 
of education. Because these are impor- 
tant areas of social life, the shifts in 
Soviet policy are of considerable inter- 
est in themselves. Their significance is 
highlighted, furthermore, by the fact 
that these developments are manifesta- 
tions of a broader process of social 
change which has been in progress in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
since the middle thirties. 

This article will very briefly describe 
the major elements of the changes which 
have occurred in the status of the family 
and in religious life, and will seek to 
assess their significance for an under- 
standing of the general postwar devel- 
opment of Soviet society. 

The major adjustments in the law 
governing family life were introduced 
by an extensive Decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on 
July 8, 1944.? This decree was followed 
by a long series of supplementary legis- 
lation and administrative decisions and 
orders.’ Taken together, they have ef- 


1 The recent developments in the field of 
education are dealt with in the article by Dr. 


, Nicolas Hans in this issue of Tae Anwacs. 


2 Vedomosti Verkhounogo Soveta SSSR, 
No. 37 (July 16, 1944). The text of the de- 
cree also appeared in Pravda and Izvestiya 
for July 9, 1944. 

3A detailed enumeration and discussion of 
this legislation may be found in S. N. Abramov 
and K A. Grave, Novoe Zakondatelstvo o 
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fected a profound change in the legal 
regulations governing the family in the 
Soviet Union. Only the briefest men- 
tion can be given here of a few of the 
major features of these acts. 


LEGALLY CONSTITUTED MARRIAGE 


Under the present law, only marriages 
which have been registered with the civil 
registry authorities (Zags) engender 
either rights or obligations for the mar- 
riage partners. In adopting this prin- 
ciple the Soviet Government has re- 
versed a policy of almost twenty years’ 
standing, since from 1926 on, de facto 
marriages produced essentially the same 
legal consequences as did registered 
marriages.* 


DIVORCE 


Prior to the recent changes, a divorce 
could be obtained in the Soviet Union 
more freely than in probably any other 


Brake i Sem’e, Moscow, 1947. The discussion 
of family law given below closely follows 
Abramov and Grave. 

4 This applied specifically to the Russian 
Republic, which encompasses the greater part 
of the territory and population of the Soviet 
Union. There is a high degree of uniformity 
between the family law codes of the sixteen 
constituent republics, however, and six of the 
republics have adopted the code of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. Fur- 
thermore, the basic laws of July 8, 1944 and 
June 27, 1936 were Federal enactments, and 
hence were applicable in all of the constituent 
republics. Finally, in 1947 the Soviet Con- 
stitution was amended to provide that the 
establishment of principles governing marriage 
and family legislation shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. See 
G. M. Sverdlov, “Razvitie Sovetskogo Semel- 
nogo Prava,” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Provo, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp 111-12; and Abramov 
and Grave, op cit. note 3 supra, pp 38-39. 
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nation in the world. No court pro- 
cedure was required,° and divorces were 
granted more or Jess automatically by 


the civil registry bureaus upon applica- ' 


tion by one or both parties. Under the 
new law the regulations governing di- 
vorce have been fundamentally changed 
in at least three major respects. 

First, divorce has been returned to 
the courts, and it has become the ob- 
ject of litigation (spor) subject to pub- 
lic proceedings which for the first time 
now involve an inquiry into the reasons 
why divorce is sought. 

Second, it is currently much more 
difficult to obtain a divorce. There are 
two stages in the court procedure. The 
People’s Court, representing the initial 
stage, must attempt to reconcile the 
parties, but is not authorized to grant a 
divorce. Failing this reconciliation, the 
person or persons seeking a divorce may 
then petition the next higher court. 
This court, following a complete hear- 
ing, may grant a divorce, but does so 
largely at its discretion, since no spe- 
cific grounds for divorce are stated by 
law. 

It has been stated in a recent publi- 
‘cation of the Ministry of Justice of the 
U.S.S.R. that a divorce should be 
granted only in those cases where the 
court concludes that “the family has 
disintegrated [and] it is already im- 
possible to restore or preserve it by 
any measure whatsoever.” ® Early court 
practice (1944-45) appears to have fol- 
lowed the pattern of granting a, divorce 
in all cases where there was mutual con- 
sent.” This procedure does not appear 


5 This applied in the RSFSR. after March 
1927. Before that time the courts were ex- 
pected to verify the fact that one or both 
parties did indeed seek a divorce. Abramov 
and Grave, op cit. note 3 supra, pp 23-24 

8 Abramov and Grave, op. cit. note 3 supra, 
p. 25. 

TG. M Sverdlov, “Nekotorye Voprosy 
Sudebnogo Rastorzheniia Braka,” Sovetskoe 


to have the full approval of all Soviet 
legal commentators.® 

Third, securing a divorce has been 
rendered much more costly. After June 
1936 the registration of a first divorce 
involved a 50 ruble fee, a second 150, 
and a third and subsequent divorces 300 
rubles.? At present, if the divorce is 
granted, the court assigns a fee of from 
500 to 2,000 rubles to be paid by one or 
both of the parties. This is in addition 
to expenses such as the 100 ruble fee 
which must accompany the initial pe- 
tition and the costs involved in publish- 
ing notice of the action in the local 
press, which were not incurred under 
tbe former procedure. Consequently, 
for a considerable segment of the Soviet 
population the cost of divorce proceed- 
ings might prove prohibitive. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND 
Her Cumo 


According to the Decree of July 8, 
1944, suits seeking to establish the pa- 
ternity of a child have been abolished. 
This means that the children of unwed 
mothers no longer have the opportunity 
of obtaining full rights equal to all other 
children of the father, including the 
right to support and inheritance. In- 
stead, the unwed mother is now granted 
a modest state allowance for the sup- 
port and upbringing of her child, and 
she has, in addition, the option of plac- 
ing the child in a public institution at 
state expense. There is still no legal 
stigma of illegitimacy, but the likeli- 
hood of effective social stigmatization is 
increased by the fact that the child now 
takes the name of the mother. 





Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7 (July 1946), pp 
22-26 

8 See Abramov and Grave, op. cit. note 3 
supra, pp. 25-27. 

® Sobranie Zakonov i Rasporyasheni SSSR, 
No. 34 (July 21, 1936), Text 309, Sec. VITI. 


FAMILY AND CHURCH IN THE Postwar U.S.S.R 


State AID To FAMILIES 


The wartime legislation includes a 
series of measures designed to encour- 
age large families. State payments to 
the mothers of large families now begin 
with the birth of the third child, rather 
than on the birth of the seventh, as pro- 
vided by the original procedure insti- 
tuted in 1936.1° Maternity leave has 
been extended and other sazeguards 
have been introduced for employed 
pregnant women. Parents of large 
families have been granted greatly re- 
duced fees at nursery schools, and 
marked advantages over single persons 
and childless couples in income tax pay- 
ments. Finally, a series of special 
medals and awards has been introduced 
for mothers of five and more càildren. 


State Poricy TOWARDS THE FAMILY 


The state of current Soviet thinking 
about the family is, of course, reflected 
not only in the specific legislative acts 
adopted, but also in the general discus- 
sions which accompanied their intro- 
duction. For the sake of convenience 
we may concentrate on the comments 
of G. M. Sverdlov, who is one of the 
most prominent Soviet commentators 
on family law. The family, according 
to Sverdlov, should be regarded as the 
very “basis of society,” and, he affirms, 
“the stronger the family becomes, so 
much the stronger will be society as a 
whole.” 1 The state, furthermore, sees 
in the family “a real foundation on 
which it can depend and which will sup- 
port it,” and consequently takes the po- 
sition that “by strengthening the family 
it is strengthening itself, increasing its 
own might.” 1°? 

10 Sobranie Zakonov 1 Rasporyashena SS - 
S R., No 34 (July 21, 1936), Text 309, Sec. II 

11 G. M. Sverdlov, “Novy Zakon o Mater- 
instve, Brake, i Sewe,” Propagandıst, No 18 
(1944), p. 27. 

12G M Sverdlov, Legal Rights cf the 


Soviet Family, published by Sovet News, 
London (no date), p 17 
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From this proposition there follow 

several implications for the policy of the 
state towards the family. Contracting ` 
a marriage must be the object of a 
“solemn procedure” which will under- 
score the significance of this moment in 
the individual’s life and which will em- 
phasize its social importance. Since the 
registration of marriage is the instru- 
ment through which the state exercises 
its influence and control over that insti- 
tution, the state demands that all. mar- 
riages be registered if they are to be 
afforded legal status. 
., But more than registering and certify- 
ing the act of marriage, the Govern- 
ment “with all the force of its authority 
supports it, favors it, and places it un- 
der its care and protection.” It does 
not take a similar attitude towards the 
unregistered marriage, because to pro- 
tect the de facto marriage “saps the 
strength and the significance of the 
registered marriage.” 13 : 

Once marriage has been entered upon, 
the current Soviet view anticipates that 
its natural outcome will be a “strong, 
many-childrened family,” the develop- 
ment of which is regarded as the ful- 
fillment of both individual instinct and 
the interests of society.1* The state 
seeks to increase the population, “and 
this can only be assured when normal 
conditions for family life exist.” 

Furthermore, the family is regarded 
as the basis for “the normal and healthy 
upbringing of children” which makes 
possible the development and strength- 
ening of “those qualities and traits in 
the child which should form the norms 
of behavior of every citizen of the 
Soviet Union.” 15 

Finally, great ease in dissolving mar- 
riage is regarded as running counter to- 


18 G M. Sverdlov, “Novy Zakon o Materin- 
stve, Brake, i Sem’e,” loc cit note 11 supra, 
p 23 

14 Ibid., p 27. 

18 G, M Sverdlov, Legal Rights of the 
Soviet Family, p. 17. 
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the “strong, vital interest” of society, 
and the state therefore seeks to regu- 
late divorce closely and to permit it 
only where it feels there are serious rea- 
sons for it.16 

It should be clear from the preceding 
material that in most major respects the 
current Soviet position on the family is 
very close to that held in many of the 
states which form Western society. Al- 
though there are important substantive 
differences, it is essential to note that 
those differences are now of a smaller 
order of magnitude than the differences 
between the current Soviet position and 
that taken in the U.S.S.R. during the 
first two decades of Soviet rule. 


DIVERGENCE FROM MARXIAN POSITION 


The basic Marxian position on mar- 
riage and the family was set forth by 
Friedrich Engels. It was his belief that 
with the transfer of the means of pro- 
duction to public ownership the single 
family would cease to be an economic 
unit in society, housekeeping would be 
transformed into a social industry, and 
the care and education of children— 
legitimate and illegitimate alike—would 
become a public affair. He did not fore- 
see the disappearance of monogamy— 
indeed he visualized its being strength- 
ened as a marriage principle. But he 
did anticipate that with the change in 
the mode of production and the disap- 
pearance of private property, the only 
motive for marriage would be “mutual 
inclination” based on individual sex 
love. Since this love was assumed to 
be variable in duration, he concluded 
that in the absence of such love, free- 
dom of separation was of benefit both 
to the partners and to society. And he 
declared that this freedom would be 
possible without having people “wade 

16 G.M Sverdlov, “Novy Zakon o Meterin- 


stve, Brake, i Sem’e,” loc. cit. note 11 supra, 
pp. 24-25, 


through the useless mire of a divorce 
case.” 17 

As a matter of fact, several of the 
most prominent figures in the field of 
Soviet law went considerably beyond 
Engels, and developed the well-known 
theory of the “withering away of the 
family” as a legal entity.® Although 
this principle was not part of the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party, it cer- 
tainly had semiofficial standing in that 
it was held by the well-known Madame 
Alexandra Kollontai, onetime member 
of the Central Committee and head of 
the Women’s Department of the Party. 
Madame Kollontai declared in 1919 
that “the family is ceasing to be a ne- 
cessity for its members as well as for 
the state,” and indicated that the care, 
upbringing, and instruction of children 
would as rapidly as possible be trans- 
ferred to the community.’* 


History or Soviet FAMILY 
LEGISLATION 


It may be said that, on the whole, the 
initial Soviet family legislation moved 
in the direction indicated by these doc- 
trines. The early decrees on marriage 
and the family, particularly the Code of 
Laws (R.S.F.S.R.) of 1926, were widely 


17 See Friedrich Engels, The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State (New 
York: International Publishers, 1942), espe- 
cially pp. 61-73. The quotation is from p 73. 

18 For a discussion of these early tendencies 
see’ Harold J. Berman, “Soviet Family Law 
in the Light of Russian History and Marzst 
Theory,” The Yale Law Journal, Vol 56, No 
1 (Nov. 1946), pp. 26-57; Vladimir Gsovski, 
“Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Law,” The 
Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. XXXV, No. 
1 (Jan 1947), pp. 209-23; and John N. Haz- 
ard, “Law and the Soviet Family,” Wisconsin 
Law Review, Vol. 1939, No 2 (March 1939), 
pp. 224-53. 5 

19 See the 1919 pamphlet by Alexandra Kol- 
lontai, Semia i Kommumsticheskoe Gosud- 
arstvo, available in English translation under 
the title Communism and the Family, San 
Francisco, no date. The quotation is from p. 
6 of the English translation. 
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regarded as the most radical legislation 
of their kind extant.”° 

The first major reversal of the earlier 
Soviet policy came in the law of June 
1936, which (1) abolished the freedom 
of abortion and (2) introduced several 
restrictions on the freedom of divorce. 

Strictly speaking, the prohibition of 
abortion was not a reversal of policy, 
since the decision of November 18, 
1920 to provide legal and free abortion 
declared it to be an unavoidatle evil, 
the gradual disappearance of which was 
anticipated through the development of 
socialism.”* But it was clear from the 
public discussion of the draft of this 
law, as reported in the Soviet press, that 
a large number of Soviet women re- 
garded it as a reversal of policy.?? 

The restrictions on divorce were mi- 
nor, since in addition to the graduated 
fees already mentioned, the law re- 
quired only that both parties appear at 
the Zags bureau, and that the fact of 
divorce be entered in a person’s identifi- 
cation papers.”° 

The quasi-official discussions and com- 
mentaries which accompanied the legis- 
lation, however, vigorously stressed the 
goal of “strengthening the family,” and 
left little doubt that a fundamental shift 
in the basic Soviet position was in proc- 
ess.2* As we have seen, a shift of really 
major proportions was finally introduced 
by the recent wartime legislation. 

20 For a discussion of this early legislation 
see the works cited in footnote 18 above. 

21See Henry E. Sigerist, Medicine and 
Health in the Soviet Union (New York, 
1947), pp 210-16. 

22See the issues of Pravda and Izvestiya, 
reporting on the public discussion, between 
May 26 and June 10, 1936. 

28 Sobranie Zakonov i Rasporycshenti 
SSSR, No. 34 (July 21, 1936), Text 309, 
Secs. I and VHI. 

24 For examples see S. Volfson, “Sotsializm 
i Sema,” Pod Znamenem Marksisma, No. 6 
(June 1936), pp. 31-64; N. Krylenko, “So- 
tsializm i Semia,” Bolshevik, No. 18 (Sept. 
1936), pp. 65-78; and the Pravda leaders for 
May 28, 1936 and June 9, 1936. 
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IDEOLOGICAL CHANGES 


There are, of course, many points of 
view from which one can assess current 
Soviet policy on the family. In terms 
of ideological consistency, for example, 
it is clear that the present policy is 
in several significant respects moving in 
a direction opposite to that visualized 
by Engels and Lenin.” Interestingly 
enough, there is a striking paucity of 
reference to Engels’ work in the recent 
discussions, even when compared to a 
period as late as 1936. 

From another point of view, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the fact that 
Soviet legislation now provides for a 
markedly greater degree of state inter- 
vention in family life and an associated 
reduction in the areas of free choice and 
individual initiative. John N. Hazard 
has characterized the principles of 
Soviet family law as represented by the ` 
provisions of the 1926 code as follows: 
“The Soviet concept . . . was created 
... to further a definite program of 
legislation whereby the marriage status 
was to be freed from extensive regula- 
tion by the state and left to the atten- 
‘tion primarily of the parties con- 
cerned.” * As late as 1936 Soviet com- 
mentators were still able to say, al- 
though with extensive reservations, that 
“marriage and the family are private 
matters.” 2’? The current view is sum- 
med up as follows: 


The law takes as its basis the fact that 
marital and family relations are not only 
the private concern of individuals, but the ` 
concern of the nation as a whole, and aims 
at regulating these relations in the inter- 


25 “It is impossible to be a socialist and 
a democrat without immediately demanding 
complete freedom of divorce... P Vladimir 
I. Lenin, Sochineniya, 2nd edition, Vol. XTX, 
p. 232. 
26 Hazard, op ct note 18 supra, p. 232 
271 B. Smulevich, Materinstvo pri Kapital- 
. izme i Sotsialisme (Moscow, 1936), p. 100, 
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ests of both the individual and of society 
as a whole.?8 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 
to Society 


This trend may be-indicative of the 
general tenor of the regime at the pres- 
ent time, and it is certainly not without 
significance for an assessment of the 
character of the current leadership. 

In more general terms, however, one 
must note that the development of 
Soviet policy on the family constitutes 
a striking affirmation of the importance 
of that institution as a central element 
in the effective functioning of the type 
of social system which is broadly char- 
acteristic of Western civilization. The 
transfer of certain traditional family 
functions to other social institutions has 
been widely associated with the spread 
of industrialization and urbanization. 
But even where this transfer of family 
functions is most advanced, notably in 
the United States, responsibility for the 
early care and upbringing of the child, 
and hence for its initial personality de- 
velopment, remains firmly rooted in the 
family. 

Although the transfer from the family 
of even these functions is not beyond 
the realm of possibility in our type of 
society, Soviet experience clearly dem- 
onstrated that this could be effected 
only at the cost of making major and 
difficult readjustments in other parts of 
` the social system. It also threw into 
relief the fact that even under condi- 
tions of careful planning, there would 
be many important unintended and un- 
anticipated consequences generated by 
such a program of social action.” In 
this case, at least, the costs and diffi- 
culties encountered were sufficient to re- 
sult in abandonment of the effort. And 

28 G. M Sverdlov, op. cit. note 12 supra, p. 
17. 
29Some of the problems created by the 


early family policy will be treated in a study 
now in progress 


once the importance of the family for 
the effective functioning of the rest of 
the social system was fully acknowl- 
edged, state intervention and’ the re- 
striction of personal initiative in mat- 
ters affecting the family followed in 
relatively short order. 


Status oF RELIGIOUS Groups 
IN WARTIME 


In contrast to the developments af- 
fecting the family, the wartime changes 
in the status of religious groups and in 
the relations between church and state 
could not be so readily anticipated on 
the basis of the experience of the pre- 
ceding decade. One of the earliest 
signs of a change in policy came within 
a few months of the beginning of the 
German invasion, when the two chief 
atheist publications, Bezsbozhnik (The 
Atheist) and Antt-religioznik, suspended 
publication.®° 

Throughout the war there appeared 
many other. indices of a new atmosphere 
surrounding the major churches." The 
Soviet press published exchanges of a 
friendly nature between Stalin and 
church leaders, reports on the award of 
medals to church dignitaries, and so 
on.** Particularly striking was the ap- 
pointment in November 1942 of Nikolai, 
Metropolitan of Kiev and Galicia, as 


one of the members of the Extraordi- , 


nary State Commission for the investi- 
gation of German war crimes.** This 


30 New York Times, Oct 6, 1941, p 4, and 
Oct 7, 1941, p 12. 

31 Because of limitations of space this re- 
port ıs largely restricted to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, which is by far the most impor- 
tant in the Soviet Union. For a review of 
the events affecting the other churches and re- 
ligious groups see John S. Curtiss, “The Non- 
Orthodox Religions in the U.S.S.R ` During 
and After World War II,” American Review 
on the Soviet Union, Vol VIII, No. 1 (Nov 
1946), pp. 3-14 ‘ 

33 For examples see Pravda, Nov. 9, 1942 
and Oct. 9, 1944; Izvestiya, Oct 24, 1944 

33 Pravda, Nov 4, 1942 
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was probably the first time in the his- 


tory of the Soviet regime that an im- . 


portant church figure had been ap- 
pointed to a responsible government 
post. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHURCH-STATE 
RELATIONSHIP 


Several further new landmarks in 
church-state relations were later estab- 
lished in connection with the full-scale 
National Assembly (Sobor) of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church which met early 
in 1945 to elect a new Patriarch and to 
adopt administrative statutes for the 
church. The assembly was addressed 
by Georgi G. Karpov, head of the State 
Council on Affairs of the Orthodox 
Church created in 1943,54 who wished 
it success on behalf of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment.?® 

It is of some interest that this gov- 
ernment representative, who has de- 
clared himself to be a Communist and 
a nonbeliever,®® spoke from the same 
pulpit in the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion in Sokolniki as did all of the 
assembled church dignitaries.” Even 
more impressive was the fact that the 
message of the assembly addressed to 
all believers in the Orthodox faith was 
published in Izvestiya, especially since 
it was liberally sprinkled with texts 
from the New Testament and criticized 
churchgoers for marrying without the 
grace of the Sacrament.*® 

One last example of the new pzttern 
of relations between church and state 


84 Izvestiya, Oct. 8, 1943 

35 Izvestiya, Feb. 4, 1945. 

86 These facts were reported by Mr. Karpov 
in an interview with C. L. Sulzberger, New 
York Times, June 7, 1945, p 5. The Council 
on Affairs of the Orthodox Church is strictly 
a government agency, and does not include 
any representatives of the church. 

87 Reported by Benjamin, Metropolitan of 
North America and the Aleutians, in the In- 
formation Bulletin, Embassy of the USSR 
(Washington, D. C, Feb. 13, 1945}, pp 6-7 

38 Izvestiya, Feb 6, 1945 


which deserves mention is the govern- 
ment decision taken early in 1946 to 
bring an end to taxation on monastery 
lands in the Russian Republic.** 

For its part, the Orthodox Church, 
by its vigorous support of the war ef- 
fort, certainly facilitated the adoption 
by the state of a more friendly policy. 
This support included such acts as the 
collection of 300 million rubles in cash 
contributions,‘ the excommunication of 
bishops.and clergy who supported the 
Germans,** and the issuance of testi- 
monials in support of the regime which 
blessed its efforts + and went so far as 
to refer to Stalin as “divinely appointed 
leader of our military and cultural 
forces. . . .” #8 


INCREASED OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
PRACTICE OF RELIGION 


These evidences of more amicable re- 
lations between church and state have 
been reflected in significantly improved 
opportunities for the conduct of re- 
ligious worship and in pursuit of re- 
ligious interests by the rank-and-file 
adherents of the various faiths. The 
Council on Affairs of the Orthodox 
Church, already mentioned, has been 
reported by its head, G. G. Karpov, to 
have over one hundred representatives 
throughout the country serving as liai- 
son between local religious groups and 
local government organizations.** The 
functions of the council have been 
stated to include “elimination of vari- 


39 New York Times, Feb 23, 1946, p. 7. 

40 Izvestiya, May 12, 1945. 

41 Izvestiya, Sept. 18, 1943, reprinting a de- 
cision of a council of bishops which appeared 
in Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No 1, 
1943. 

42 For a collection of the early important 
sermons and other messages of the church In 
support of the war effort see Pravda o Religh 
v Rossti (Moscow, 1942), pp. 83-147, 409-18 

43 Pravda, Nov. 9, 1942. 

44 Reported by Karpov in an interview with 
the Religious News Service, New York Times, 
Aug. 12, 1944, p. 13 5 
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ous obstacles in the way of exercize by 
the citizens of the Soviet Union of the 
freedom of conscience proclaimed by the 
Constitution,” and “co-operation with 
religious societies in the resolution of 
those problems which require dealings 
with other institutions,” in particular 
with government agencies.” Without 
any evident basic change in the exist- 
ing Soviet laws governing religious af- 
fairs,4® the council has apparently im- 
plemented these goals in a variety of 
ways which have served to increase the 
opportunities for the pursuit of religious 
interests. 

It now seems to be much more likely 
that a local religious society which 
qualifies as such under the ‘existing law 
will be able to secure from the local 
authorities some sort of quarters suit- 
able as a place of worship. Karpov has 
indicated that measures to facilitate the 
opening of new churches have been 
among the primary. concerns of his 
council.4” 

These religious societies are now also 
in a better position to secure the serv- 
ices of the necessary clergy, both 
through the return to service of former 
clerics and through the training of new 
clergy in the Orthodox Theological In- 
stitute in Moscow and the theological 
pastorate courses in the bishoprics 
which began operations in 1944.*8 

Facilities have apparently been made 


45 A, Kolosov, “Religiia i Tserkov v SSSR,” 
in the supplementary volume of the Bolskata 
Sovetskaia Entsiklopedtia titled Soyuz Sovet- 
skikk Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow, 
1947), p. 1788. 

48 For a concise review of this legislation in 
English see Vladimir Gsovski, “Legal Status 
of the Church in Soviet Russia,” Fordham 
Law Review, Vol. VOI, No. 1 (Jan. 1939), 
pp. 1-28. The basic Russian collection of Jaws 
and related documents 13 N Orleanskii, Zakon 
o 6Religiosnykk Ob’edinentiakk RSFSR. 
Moscow, 1930. 

47 New York Times, Aug. 12, 1944. 

48 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No 7 
(July 1944), pp. 10-18. 


available to the church to enable it to 
print prayer books, liturgies, religious 
calendars, and other necessary items. 
It has also been stated that the Gov- 
ernment has no objection to the organi- 
zation by’ the church of facilities and 
workshops necessary to the production 
of church cloth, plate, candles, and 
other materials needed for the proper 
conduct of religious services. 

Finally, Karpov has declared that 
children may receive religious instruc- 
tion not only from the parents in the 
home, but also when gathered in groups 
of any number.*® 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT CONCESSIONS 


Considerable caution must be exer- 
cised in interpreting the significance of 
these indices of an improved situation 
for religious groups in the Soviet Union. 
Although they are notable in the light 
of the events of the preceding decades, 
the recent concessions do not go beyond 


` giving greater reality to the long-stand- 


ing constitutional guarantee of “free- 
dom of conscience” and “freedom of re- 
ligious worship.” °° One must be aware 


49 Religious News Service interview with G. 
Karpov, Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 30, 
1944, p. 11; A. Kolosov, op. cit. note 45 
supra, p. 1783 

50 Article 124, Constitution (Fundamental 
Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Moscow, 1947. This article of the 1936, 
or Stalin, Constitution declares the separation 
of church and state, and‘ school and church. 
It also recognizes “freedom of antireligious 
propaganda,” but makes no mention of re- 
ligious propaganda The Federal constitution 
in effect before 1936 did not deal with re- 
ligion, but those of the constituent republics 
did Thus, the Constitution of the RSFSR. 
in both its 1918 and 1925 versions provided 
for “freedom of religious and antireligious 
propaganda,” but it was amended in 1929 to 
provide solely for “freedom of religious per- 
suasion and antireligiou3s propaganda.” It was 
essentially this provision that was carried over 
to the Federal Constitution of 1936. See V. 
Gsovski, “Legal Status of the Church in Soviet 
Russia,” Joc cit note 46 supra | 
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that this guarantee is still interpreted as 
meaning that the church is a society of 
believers “established and existing only 
for the conduct of religious wcrship.” 
It is firmly asserted, furthermore, that 
“any kind of propagandizing, moraliz- 
ing, and educational activity . . .” is 
not a necessary part of this freedom of 
worship.ë! 

It must be made clear, furthermore, 
that although the policy of the state 
and the Communist Party towards 
religion has undergone a significant 
change, their basic attitude on the sub- 
ject has not. Thus, it was stated in 
1947 in a quasi-official source that “the 
All-Union Communist Party of Bolshe- 
viks—founder and leader of the Soviet 
Government—never concealed and does 
not [now] conceal its negative attitude 
towards religion.” And in the same 
source it was further asserted that the 
measures adopted in relation to the 
church during the war “do not by any 
means signify that the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have 
changed their attitude towards religion 
and religious prejudices.” 3? 

But while it may be in error to de- 
clare that we are witnessing the initial 
stages of a “restoration” of religion in 
the Soviet Union, it cannot be stated 
with any assurance that the recent 
events represent simply one more stra- 
tegic retreat in Soviet religious policy 
to be followed inevitably by a fresh out- 
break of open conflict between organ- 
ized religion and the state. On the con- 
trary, the available evidence indicates 
that the present accommodation be- 
tween church and state may be of rela- 
tively long duration. 

It is of course widely known that one 

51 A. Kolosov, op cit. note 45 supra, pp 
1783-84. This statement closely follows the 
provisions of the 1929 law governing the ac- 
tivities of religious organizations. See N. Or- 
leanskii, op cit. note 46 supra. 


82 A. Kolosov, op. cit. note 45 supra, pp 
1780-81. 


of the basic tenets of Marxism is a 
deep-seated and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to religious beliefs and particu- 
larly to organizéd religion. It must be 
pointed out, however, that neither the 
basic Marxist position nor its vigorous 
restatement by Lenin dictated a policy 
of open conflict so marked that it bor- 
dered on effective denial of the oppor- 
tunity for organized religious worship. 
In fact, the demands of the Leninist po- 
sition could adequately be met by com- 
plete separation of church and state, 
absolute exclusion of religion from the 
school, and a large-scale program of 
antireligious propaganda.®* 


Factors IN EARLY CHURCH-STATE 
WARFARE 


To understand the condition of vir- 
tual warfare between state and church 
which existed at intervals during the 
first two decades of the Soviet regime 
it is, therefore, necessary to take ac- 
count of two factors beyond the Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology. The first of these 
was the great secular, political, power of 
the church, which Soviet leaders appar- 
ently felt compelled to break before 
they could feel internally secure. The 
second was the fact of open church op- 
Position to the Soviet regime, which 
led at one point to the outright chal- 
lenge of its authority by the Patriarch 
Tikhon. On January 18, 1918 the 
newly elected Patriarch Tikhon, in his 
first message to the church, declared 
anathema against the leaders of the 
Soviet regime and called on Orthodox 
believers “not to enter into any kind of 
association with these monsters of the 
human race.” "4 

53 Compare Robert P. Casey, Religion in 
Russia (New York and London, 1942), Chap. 
I, and Paul B. Anderson, People, Church 
and State in Modern Russia (New York, 
1944), Chap. IV. 


54 Quoted in Julius F. Hecker, Religion and 
Communism (New York, 1934), pp. 200-201. 
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Although the secular power of the 
church was clearly broken, if not fully 
eliminated, by the time of Tikhon’s pub- 
lic recantation in 1923, which fore- 
stalled his trial and almost certain con- 
viction,®® the Soviet leaders were ap- 
parently far from secure in their belief 
that the church no longer constituted a 
potential locus of organized opposition 
in times of crisis. They apparently felt 
confirmed in their insecurity by the 
events surrounding the collectivization 
of agriculture, when local religious lead- 
ers often became foci of opposition *° 
at a time which Stalin later described 
as “one of the most dangerous periods 
in the life of our party.” 57 

After the marked flurry of closing 


churches and burning icons, religious . 


books, and other items of worship in 
carload lots, which accompanied the 
collectivization,®® there followed almost 
a decade of relative quiet on the re- 
ligious front. Although the regime did 
not adopt a much more compromising 
attitude, it did not engage in the type 
of open conflict which had been experi- 
enced in the preceding years. The pre- 
vailing attitude, however, continued to 
be one of deep-seated distrust and anx- 
iety lest the church once again become 
a focus of resistance in time of crisis. 


CHANGE TO CONCILIATION 


The Soviet and:party leaders were ap- 
parently relieved, therefore, to find the 
church a source of vigorous and active 
support during the struggle with Ger- 
many. ‘Thus, the war years are now 
spoken of in semiofficial sources as a 
period of “sharp transition” in the life 
of the church, in which it not only 


55 See Hecker, note 54 supra, pp. 207-14. 

58 Ibid , Chap. XII. 

_ 51 Vlast’ Sovetov, No. 6-7 (March-April 
1937), p. 22. 

58 For relevant citations drawn from the 
Soviet press see V. Gsovski, “Legal Status of 
the Church in Soviet Russia,” of. cit. note 46 
supra, p. 15 


avoided conflict with the Soviet power 
but “entered on the road of supporting 
and aiding the regime.” And the meas- 
ures affecting religious life recently 
adopted by the government are de- 
scribed as evidence of the state’s “ap- 
probation for the position which the 
church took in relation to the Soviet 
Government in the decade preceding the 
Great Patriotic War and in particular 
during the time of the war.” °° 

With the definite restriction of the 
independent, secular, political power of 
the church, and with the attainment of 
conditions under which the Government 
could feel secure in the loyal support of 
religious groups, the basic motivation 
and need for a policy of open conflict 
with organized religion were eliminated. 
In fact, the situation now argues 
strongly for the wisdom of a concilia- 
tory policy. 

First, to continue a policy of open 
struggle with the church means to drain 
off energies which are greatly needed in 
the political and economic field during 
the present period of reconstruction. 

Second, such a policy would mean the 
alienation, and in many cases the active 
hostility, of large segments of the popu- 
lation Which might otherwise be ex- 
pected to take a position either of ac- 
tive support or, to use a phrase of Len- 
in’s, of benevolent neutrality towards 
the regime. 

Finally, such a policy would mean 
the loss of the services of the churches, 
in particular the Orthodox and Moslem, 
as effective instruments of Soviet for- 
eign policy, a capacity in which they 
have already shown themselves to be of 
considerable value.°° 

Even in times of peaceful construc- 
tion, such considerations would have to 


58 A. Kolosov, op. cit. note 45 supra, p. 1780. 

80 See John S. Curtiss, “The Russian Ortho- 
dox Church During World War I,” The 
American Review on the Soviet Union, Vol. 
VII, No 4 (Aug. 1946), pp 42-44. 
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be taken seriously by the nations lead- 
ers. At a time when the Soviet regime 
is marshaling all of its forces and re- 
sources, both internal and exterral, for 
the double task of building up its deva- 
stated economy and pursuing a vigorous 
foreign policy in an atmosphere charged 
with talk of major armed conflict, they 
are bound to be taken very seriously 
indeed. 


ATTITUDES OF STATE AND CHURCH 


Under the present state of affairs, the 
party and the Government are able to 
maintain a sense of ideological consist- 
ency and correctness by continuing to 
emphasize, as they have given every 
indication they will, a program of 
antireligious propaganda and a policy 
of rigorous exclusion of religion from 
the school. The conciliatory attitude 
toward the church, on the other hand, 
can be justified and legitimated o2 the 
grounds that the Marxist position has 
never stood for the denial of frezdom 
of conscience.** And if organized re- 
ligious groups are willing to accept the 
formal Soviet interpretation of this 
principle as meaning simply “the con- 
duct of religious worship,” which a: the 


61 The activities of the former League of 
Militant Atheists have been largely incorpo- 
rated in a broader program of “political and 
scientific propaganda.” But the party has left 
no doubt that religion is one of the main 
targets of this propaganda Thus, on June 
28, 1948 Pravda declared editorially that “the 
insufficiently aggressive character of scientific 
propaganda is manifested from time to time 
in the failure to emphasize the struggle against 
religious prejudices.” The editorial continued 
to assert that “the freedom of conscience . . 
certainly does not signify that our political 
and scientific organizations are neutral in <heir 
attitude towards religion.” Also see the re- 
ports on the formation and activity of the All- 
Union Society for the Dissemination of Po- 
litical and Natural Science in Kultura i Zhizn’, 
No. 14, May 21, 1947, No 16, June 10, 1947, 
and No. 19, July 10, 1947 

82 See A. Kolosov, op cit. note 45 supra, pp. 
1780-81 


moment they appear ready to do,** then 
it would seem that the present accom- 
modation between church and state is 
likely to persist well into the future. 

It is the avowed hope of the party 
and Government that the present policy 
will in time lead to the dying out of re- 
ligious beliefs,°* Presumably it is also 
the hope of religious leaders that there 
will in time be a gradual religious re- 
vival, which would then have to be ac“ 
cepted as a fact by the state. But 
which hope is more likely of fulfillment, 
or what consequences might ensue for 
Soviet society in either case, it is be- 
yond the powers of contemporary social 
science to predict. 


+ 


Process oF SOCIAL READJUSTMENT 


The developments affecting the family 
and religion treated in this article may 
both be viewed as manifestations of the 
same general process of social readjust- 
ment which has been in progress in the 
U.S.S.R. since the middle thirties. The 
keynote of this movement, which has 
been characterized by one commentator 
on the Soviet Union as the “stabiliza- 
tion of social relations,” ®° was sounded 
by Stalin in his address on the draft 
Constitution in 1936, when he declared: 
“., . here, as in many other things, we 
need stability and clarity.” °° 

In the broadest terms, this stabiliza- 
tion of social relations has essentially 
involved an effort to integrate Soviet so- 
cial institutions with the demands of the 
newly established economic and politi- 

63 See the Foreword to Pravda o Religii v 
Rossii by the then Acting Patriarch Sergei, 
especially pp 9-10. 

684A Kolosov, of. c##. note 45 supra, pp. 
1780-81; Mr. Karpov has asserted that at 
most, only 15 per cent of the Soviet youth is 
Orthodox in any sense. New York Times, 
June 7, 1945 

65 Rudolph Schlesinger, Soviet Legal Theory 
(New York, 1945), pp. 232-42, 

68 Joseph Stalin, Leninism (New York, 
1942), p 401. 
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cal orders carved out in the decade 
after Lenin’s death and characterized 
by large-scale industry, collectivized 
agriculture, and the consolidation of 
Stalin’s control over party and state. 

The effort at integration has pro- 
ceeded along two main lines. 

In the first place, the distinctly avant- 
garde, radical, and frankly experimen- 
tal approach to social institutions com- 
mon during the first two decades of 
Soviet rule has been largely replaced 
by a more traditional and conservative 
treatment of social problems. This not 
only has been evident in the realm of 
the family, but was early manifested in 
the field of education, in the treatment 
of criminals, and in the role assigned to 
law in Soviet society. 

In the second place, marked efforts 
have been made to reduce intergroup 
tension and internal conflict at all 
points where such tension could not be 
interpreted by the leaders as serving 
the needs of the economic and politi- 
cal orders. ‘The stress on the alleged 
absence of class conflict within the 
U.S.S.R. is probably the foremost ex- 
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ample, but the recent readjustments in 
the relations between the state and or- 
ganized religious groups may be taken 
as another important manifestation of 
this tendency. 

The movement towards the stabiliza- 
tion of social relations is one of the 
most significant aspects of the recent 
development of Soviet society. It may, 
of course, be noted in many areas of 
Soviet life not dealt with here. In the 
field of education, for example, a whole 
series of measures recently adopted, in- 
cluding the separation of boys’ and 
girls’ schools at certain levels, the 
introduction of student identification 
cards, and the institution of fees for 
advanced secondary school and higher 
education, could be fruitfully examined 
within this framework of analysis. 

The detailed study of this process of 
social stabilization strongly recommends 
itself both for the light it may throw on 
the course of development of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and for the relevance it 
may have for the formulation of an ade- 
quate general theory of the revolution- 
ary process. 
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Postwer Soviet Ideology 


T WAS hardly to be expected that 
any remarkable development in the 

content of Soviet ideology would take 
place after the war, unless one took the 
most hopeful view of the prospect of 
warm and fruitful collaboration grow- 
ing out of the military coalition. Even 
military collaboration had to be justi- 
fied by a gloss on Marxist-Leniiis: doc- 
trine which transformed a “war cf im- 
perialism” into “a war of liberation.” 1 
This smooth rationalization of the ele- 
mentary expediency of taking help from 
any quarter to avoid extermination finds 
no counterpart when the business in 
hand is the restoration and increase of 
Soviet power. Soviet ideology has 
needed no amending formula for justi- 
fying co-operation with capitalist states 
in building an effective world society, 
because such co-operation has for all 
substantial purposes been abandoned, if 
indeed it was ever inaugurated. 

In place of the grudging combination 
of effort in face of a common enemy, we 
have once more the sharp conflict, by 
all expedient means, which is com- 
manded by the creed of Marxism- 
Leninism. This, as Lenin and Stalin 
and their contemporary commentators 
have described it, is a struggle à 
outrance. 

If nothing in the external relations 
and policy of the Soviet Union has oc- 
casioned any revision or amplification of 
the dialectical materialism of Lenin and 
Stalin, internal developments might 
have demanded some substantial- re- 


1 The new description of what had b2en, 
before Hitler’s invasion of the U.S.S.R, “an 
internecine conflict between imperialist pow- 
ers, was sanctified by Stalin in his radio 
speech of July 3, 1941. 
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working of the dogma. But even here 
nothing. but the lightest retouching has 
taken place. 

The barrenness of Soviet philosophy 
has apparently caused some concern in 
the Politburo. This was indeed the 
point of the late Andrei Zhdanov’s last 
vigorous onslaught on Soviet intellectu- 
als. In June 1947, acting in his ca- 
pacity as Politburo arbiter of intellec- 
tual production, Zhdanov flayed ninety 
assembled philosophers for their lack of 
courage, originality, and energy. For 
him, both external and internal devel- 
opments in and after the war cried out 
for Marxist-Leninist interpretation. He 
insisted, of course, that the new insti- 
tutions and situations were in every re- 
spect a complete vindication of Soviet 
doctrine, ard he made it clear that no 
deviation from that doctrine would be 
tolerated. What he wanted was fight- 
ing formulations, in terms of the ortho- 
dox materialist dialectic of the Com- 
munist Party, of the present stage of 
socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. 
and of the whole existing complex 
of world politics. The “philosophical 
front” was weak. The philosophers had 
continued in the mistaken belief that 
it was their privilege to live in ivory 
towers. They must rally to the defense 
of socialism at home and in the new 
democracies. They must furnish the 
new intellectual weapons needed by the 
world’s workers for their final struggle 
with capitalist imperialism. More, they 
must lead the counterattack against the 
forces of obscurantist reaction now op- 
erating from their bases in England and 
America. 

Zhdanov’s last melodramatic chal- 
lenge has not lain quite disregarded. 
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M. A. Leonov’s Ocherk Dialekiicheskogo 
Materializma, published by the Academy 
of Sciences in Moscow in 1948, is the 
most substantial response yet to reach 
this country. But this “sketch” (six 
hundred pages of close Russian text) 
displays very vividly the thorny posi- 
tion in which the contemporary Russian 
philosopher finds himself. Goaded to 
production, he must write. But with 
the painful personal results of inde- 
pendent thought on the part of friends 
fresh in his memory, he is reduced to 
something less than exegesis. He can, 
in fact, only compile. The product is 
a creditably neat mosaic, tiresomely 
repetitive in pattern, of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, stuck together with 
a cement of banal paraphrase. 


CONTRADICTIONS UNDER SOCIALISM 


Mr. Leonov’s treatise, careful and 
pedestrian as it is, did not escape stric- 
ture. Joint critics in the Bol’shevik of 
August 30, 1948 find heresy in it. Phi- 
losophy is, after all, under injunction to 
show signs of life. Leonov had inci- 
dentally tackled the problem of ‘“con- 
tradictions under socialism,” a subject 
on which Soviet writers have recently 
felt free to paraphrase observations 
made by members of the Politburo. 
One of these contradictions, says Leo- 
nov, is that between the “level of social 
life’ and the “level of production.” 
This was a blunder. It is clear from 
the passage as a whole that the author 
meant the discrepancy between produc- 
tion and social demand, but he used the 
wrong words. “The level of social life” 
is not the level of consumer satisfaction, 
in the terminology of Messrs. Mako- 
rovskii and Vasilyev, authors of the 
Bolshevik review. It is rather the type 
and stage of social organization. That, 
in the words of every Soviet writer, is 
the highest reached by any people in 
human history. It is moreover “the 
perfect organization” for removing the 


gap, or “contradiction,” between pro- 
duction and consumer demand.” 

The other contradictions persisting 
under socialism, and the current method 
of rationalizing them, merit some atten* 
tion. Ts Stepanyan has an article on 
them in Pravda of August 20, 1947. 
The survival of contradictions under 
socialism might have presented a real 
difficulty, if Lenin himself had not left 
a formula for their accommodation. 
“Antagonism and contradiction” are by 
no means the same thing. The first 
will disappear, the second will remain 
under socialism. So the contradictions 
that survive are not antagonistic, and 
this means that they need not be re- 
solved by a revolutionary change in 
society but are gradually ‘overcome 
through the leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party and the devoted co-operation 
of the Soviet people. Since the mate- 
rialist dialectic makes all progress de- 
pend upon the struggle of opposing 
forces, and since such oppositions are 
therefore necessary even under social- 
ism, it was indeed providential that a 
difference could be authoritatively es- 
tablished between the oppositions, con- 
flicts, “contradictions” which doom capi- 
talist society to violent destruction, and 
those which guarantee peaceful progress 
under socialism. To the uninitiated ob- 
server, the contradictions would seem 
very much the same in both systems, 
and clearly the run-of-the-mill Soviet 
citizen is sometimes puzzled. Stepan- 
yan’s article purports to be a reply to 
an engineer in Vilna. But, as a com- 
parison of Stepanyan and Leonov‘4 
shows, the dialecticians have now their 
standard patter on the subject, and are 
quite prepared to dispose of any doubts 
entertained by the man in the street. 


2 Bol’shevik, No. 16 (August 30, 1943), pp 
51-52. 

3 Leninskii Sbornik, XI, p. 357. 

* Ocherk Dialekticheskogo Materializma, pp. 
293—308 
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SUPPLY vs. DEMAND 


See how the “contradiction” between 
supply and demand is handled The 
enormous growth of productive forces 
under socialism has enabled the Soviet 
Union to do something never achieved 
by capitalism. It has liquidated unem- 
ployment and poverty, guarantesd ev- 
eryone the right to work, rest, and edu- 
cation. But social and personal de- 
mand goes on growing. The vast 
expansion of the technical-material base 
of Socialism satisfies this increased de- 
mand only to find itself confronted with 
new wants. Thus the “contradiction” 
is constantly resolved and renewed, and 
invincible progress is the result. ‘Thus, 
too, the wealth of products needed for 
the transition from socialism to com- 
munism (when to each will be given 
not, as now under socialism, acccrding 
to his work, but according to his need) 
will be achieved. 

No doubt the engineer in Vilne was 
satisfied with this picture of a new 
heaven and a new earth, regardless of 
its startling discrepancy with actual 
conditions of life in Soviet Russia. At 
any rate, I have seen no published de- 
nial of its adequacy. 


SURVIVALS OF CAPITALISM 


On another “contradiction,” Stepan- 
yan’s and Leonov’s reply is less trench- 
ant. Here we have to do with the op- 
position between the high level of “so- 
cialist consciousness” reached by the 
great majority of Soviet citizens and 
the “survivals of capitalism” still linger- 
ing in the minds of a vicious minority. 
These “survivals of capitalism” manifest 
themselves in a “non-socialist attitude 
towards work and community property, 
a tendency to exact more for oneself 
from the state and to give it less.”* 
The example most frequently cited has 
been the widespread practice in the col- 

5Ts Stepanyan, Pravda, August 20, 1947 


lective farms of cheating in the matter _ 
of work-units and appropriating exces- 
sive land for separate household plots. 
But the factories have suffered from 
similar human failings. To overcome 
these “contradictions,” Stepanyan relies 
wholly on the Communist Party’s de- 
cision to make the “communist educa- 
tion of the working masses” a principal 


‘political task, while Leonov attaches 


high hopes to “criticism and self-criti- 
cism.” 

Under the heading of “survivals of 
capitalism,” we might have expected to 
find the retention of money, to say 
nothing of a number of other methods 
of exchange and production that are 
thoroughly familiar to our “monopolist- 
imperialist-capitalists.” But Stalin had 
long ago anticipated such misintepreta- 
tion. Had he not laid it down in 1926, 
at the fourteenth session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, 
that money, trade, and credit in social- 
ist society have a function radically dif- 
ferent from that which they perform 
under capitalism? In the Soviet Union, 
they have become instruments “by 
which the socialist elements in the 
economy overcome the capitalist ele- 
ments.” ® What more need be said? ` 


RuRAL-URBAN FRICTION 


Stepanyan admits continuing friction 
between town and country. The revolu- 
tion put an end to the exploitation of 
the peasantry by town and landowner, 
but some of the old inequalities and re- 
sentments remain. In capitalist coun- 
tries, says the writer, these oppositions 
are becoming deeper and sharper with 
every passing year; but in the Soviet 
Union they are being worn down and 
eliminated by. rural electrification, the 
mechanization of agriculture, and the 

6 Stenographic report of the 14th session 


quoted by Leonov, op cit note 4 supra, p 
160 
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rising technical-cultural level of the 
country worker. This process is par- 
ticularly important from the Commu- 
nist point of view, because the farm- 
er’s trader-capitalist propensities—ever 
a serious obstacle to socialism—are al- 
leged to be dying out at the same time. 

Few Americans are likely to be 
alarmed by the statement that oppo- 
sition between the urban and rural 
elements of our society is deepening 
towards catastrophe. Few, also, will 
be surprised to learn that the leveling 
out of living conditions in town and 
country, which is a familiar accompani-- 
ment of rural electrification, mechaniza- 
tion, better health and educational serv- 
ices, the ubiquitous automobile and the 
radio, is proceeding to some extent even 
in the Soviet Union. What they may 
find novel is Mr. Stepanyan’s convic- 
tion that the process is confined to his 
fatherland. 


“CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM” 


“Criticism and self-criticism” has 
long been a slogan in the Communist 
Party. Speaking on the subject in 
1929, Stalin sdid, “We cannot improve 
our economic, trades-union and party 
organizations, we cannot push forward 
the business of socialist construction or 
curb bourgeois wrecking unless we de- 
velop criticism and self-criticism to the 
full... .”7 It seems, however, that it 
remained for Zhdanov to find the per- 
fect dialectical stereotype. Since the 
contradiction of opposites is essential to 
progress, and since the class struggle 
has been eliminated in the U.S.S.R., a 
general substitute is needed in the dia- 
lectic of social progress. In his speech 
to the conference of philosophers in 
June 1947, Zhdanov laid it down that 


T Stalin, Voprosy Leninisma, 11th ed, p. 
215. The translation is mine, as everywhere 
in this article. 

8 Bolshevik, No. 16 (August 30, 1947), p. 
* 21, 


this substitute is “criticism and self- 
criticism.” 

Only minds cooped up within the 
hard walls of an enforced official dogma, 
and shut off from communication with 
the outside world, could conceive such 
an inflation of the commonplace or pre- 
sent the constructive use of criticism as 
a peculiar Soviet invention. Zhdanov’s 
cliché has had wide circulation in recent 
Soviet writing. Stepanyan and Leonov 
echo it with reverence. By way of con- 
trast with the position in the U.S.S.R., 
Leonov solemnly declares that “in class 
society criticism inevitably bears. the 
character of criticism by arms.” ® 

If the glorification of the value of 
criticism, whether addressed to one’s 
own or to others’ work, can win any 
measure of immunity for critics of 
theory and practice inside Russia, schol- 
ars everywhere will forgive some elabo- 
ration of the obvious. But if criticism 
is forbidden to find anything good out- 
side Marxism-Leninism (and this is 
made very clear in Zhdanov’s speech), 
it would appear that the function of the 
critic, as viewed by the Politburo, is to 
detect defalcations from the creed and 
practice laid down in that sanctum 
sanctorum. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


In the field of international relations, 
the current Soviet ideology presents a 
lurid picture of head-on conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, champions of world peace, true 
democracy, and the equality and sover- 
eignty of all states great and small, on 
one side, and, on the other, a capitalist- 
monopolist-imperialist conspiracy which 
seeks to enslave the world. ‘There is 
nothing substantially new here; the 
litany of hate is rather a return from 
the truce between allies in war to the 
normal mythology of Marxism-Lenin- 

® Op. cit. note 4 supra, p. 302. 
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ism. What is new is the sharp concen- . 


tration of the attack on the United 
States as the leading conspirator. This 
is, of course, an adaptation to the clear 
emergence of this country as the great- 
est world power. 

Description of the European Recov- 
ery Program as a scheme to make of 
Europe a permanently exploited colony 
of Wall Street has become tiresomely 
familiar. Less noticed has been an 
exaltation of state sovereignty which 
sounds strange in the mouths of 
Marxists. Lenin himself declared that 
“Marxists wage a decisive battle with 
nationalism in all its forms”?° and 
sovereignty is surely the legal synthesis 
of nationalism. Moreover, if the state 
is ever to “wither away,” surely sover- 
eignty must wither with it. Yet, for 
the moment at least, sovereignty figures 
in Soviet doctrine as the essential bul- 
wark of national proletariats against 
the assaults of imperialist capital, and 
to uphold it has become an avowed 
first principle of Moscow’s foreign 
policy. Even this is not quite adequate 
for international propaganda. As an 
appeal to all peoples to resist the dol- 
lar-coated wiles of American imperial- 
ism, something more general is needed 
than the protection of national proletari- 
ats. Therefore the sovereignty which 
the United States is allegedly attempt- 
ing to destroy is presented as an indis- 
pensable defense for national cultures. 
American ‘“‘cosmopolitism” aims not 
only at liquidating the political and 
economic autonomy of other states, it 
also asserts a “world-spirit” in art and 
science, and belittles the role of na- 
tionalism as a stimulus to intellectual 
production. 

This tenderness for cultural national- 


10 Sochinentia, 2nd ed., XVII (1930), p. 124. 

11 This is the burden of the charactəristic 
leadıng article, “Protiv burzbuaznoi ideologii 
kosmopolitizma,” Vofrosy Filosofii, No. 2 
(1948), pp. 14-29. 


ism 7? justifies devout adulation and 
exaggeration of the artistic and scien- 
tific achievements of fellow countrymen. 
Claims to priority in discovery and in- 
vention, such as those with which Soviet 
publications now provide mild enter- 
tainment for the scientific world, are 
lauded as one form of the struggle 
(borba) between dialectical material- 
ism and the metaphysical idealism of 
the bourgeois nations. At all costs, we 
must have borba. 

The Soviet Union’s unbending resist- 
ance to attempts to curtail the use of 
the veto in the United Nations is thus 
transfigured into a campaign to save 
the cultures as well as the freedoms of 
nations too weak to defend themselves. 
That this form of propaganda is not in- 
effective was made all too apparent in 
the long-drawn-out 1948 session of the 
General Assembly in Paris. 

Needless to say, insistence on state 
sovereignty in its full traditional mean- 
ing by so great a power as the Soviet 
Union does not improve the prospect of 
effective world organization. Nor does 
it encourage the belief that real progress 
can be made in that “further develop- 
ment of international law” for which 
the United Nations has just appointed 
a permanent commission. It is true 
that the old debate among Soviet jurists 
as to the meaning and validity of inter- 
national law from the Marxist-Leninist 
point of view seems to have given place 
to general agreement that international 
law exists and can be used by the Soviet 
Union, not less than by other states, as 
an instrument of national policy. But ° 
the stark insistence’ of Soviet jurists 
that each state remains judge as to the 
extent of its obligations under the law, 
while it unhappily differs little from the 


12 It is worth noting, by way of contrast, 
that Lenin, in Soch., op. cit. note 10 supra, 
p. 124, had gone on to say that “it is not ‘na- 
tional culture’ which is written on our banner, 
but international.” The italics are his, 
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position taken by Western governments 
when important interests have been at 
stake, indicates that even the unofficial, 
professional support for a truly legal 
system of international rules, which is 
gathering strength in many other coun- 
tries, will not be found in the U.S S.R. 


PROLETARIAN SOLIDARITY 


The only form of internationalism 
with which Soviet doctrine is really con- 
cerned, as the anonymous leading article 
in Voprosy Filosof, 1948, No. 2, ex- 
plicitly admits, is the “solidarity of the 
proletariat of all nations in their strug- 
gle with capitalism.” But when sover- 
eignty or nationalism opposes Moscow’s 
version of what that solidarity requires, 
it gets little respect either from the 
Soviet Government or its philosophers. 
Thus Tito’s stand in Yugoslavia is an 
assertion of the wrong brand of sover- 
eignty. Similarly, when the self-deter- 
mination provided in the Yalta Agree- 
ment for the countries of eastern Europe 
threatened the progress of Communism 
there, self-determination was limited 
both in theory and in action to the 
“progressive” elements of the popula- 
tion, the decision as to what is “pro- 
gressive” being taken in Moscow. 


IDEOLOGY AND EXPEDIENCY 


Here, as in other fields, a comparison 
of doctrine and practice shows that the 
apparent meaning of the literature of 
Marxism-Leninism never prevents any 
decision regarded by the Politburo as 
expedient from being taken and carried 
out. This does not mean that the doc- 
trine can be disregarded in any attempt 
to forecast Soviet policy. On the con- 
trary, it must always be borne in ‘mind. 
But it does mean that we must distin- 
guish between long-term ends and the 
means which for the moment seem most 
likely to advance those ends. Thus the 
sudden change of tone in January 1949 
is rather aptly labeled by our press as 


a “peace offensive.” It is a sheer mat- 
ter of tactics, indicating no change of 
purpose whatever. The current. ide- 
ology of the Soviet state excludes no 
temporary means; it bends to accom- 
modate them. 

This bending calls for rapidly shift- 
ing casuistry on the part of those whose 
business it is to explain policy to the 
public. Yet even here contemporary 
Soviet philosophy is disappointing. Its 
casuistry compares poorly in skill and 
finesse with an earlier period of patristic 
literature. The reason may be that, 
having sought safety in silence, the 
philosophers have allowed their weapons 
to rust. Certainly, those that were 
spurred into activity by Zhdanov rely 
less upon subtlety or cogency of argu- 
ment than upon vigor of invective. In 
the latter respect Zhdanov’s speech to 
the philosophers in June 1947 set a 
very high standard indeed; but the 
pages of Voprosy Filosofii show that his 
followers are at least making an effort 
to match him. 


THE FETTERING OF THE MIND 


Few serious students of politics, how- 
ever much they may detest Communist 
totalitarianism, deny that the literature 
of Marxism-Leninism embodies great 
new insights into social processes. I 
do not find, in my reading of the cur- 
rent Soviet output, anything that adds 
value to the classics of Communism. 
The most notable thing on the “ideo- 
logical front” is not any development in 
the underlying philosophy; it is rather 
the intensity and scope of the postwar 
campaign of indoctrination. 

This campaign is teaching us again 
something which we had begun to for- 
get since the defeat of the fascist states. 
It is driving home the last full mean- 
ing of totalitarianism. It reminds us 
sharply that the Soviet system under- 
takes to mobilize for its purposes the 
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whole mind and spirit. The thinker 
and the artist, whatever their medium, 
are commanded to produce, and their 
work must disseminate and fortify the 
theory of life, science, and government 
which the Politburo at any given mo- 
ment declares itself to be implementing. 
The non-Russian world has heard a 
good deal about the way this compul- 
sion operates in literature, music, ge- 
netics, and economics. What needs to 
be emphasized is that these have been 
merely the more spectacular points of 
attack of a policy which in every field 


is striving to set bounds to the thrust- 
ing imagination of man and harness it 
to the service pf a governing party. 
The result is an intensely disquieting 
spectacle. But as an enduring method 
of increasing the power of a state, the 
policy hardly carries conviction. We 
are left with a persistent question. Can 
a people which has submitted to such a 
fettering of the mind long keep pace 
with the scientific and technological 
progress of freer competitors? Under 
modern conditions, it must do that to 
remain a great power. 
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Postwar Economic Reconstruction and 
Development in the U.S.S.R. 


By ABRAM BERGSON, James Horton BLACKMAN, and ALEXANDER ERLICH 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T the end of the third year of their 

Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946- 
50), the Russians have already gone far 
towards recovering economically from 
the effects of the war. New construc- 
tion in the never-occupied areas and ex- 
tensive restoration work in the devas- 
tated areas have brought fixed capital 
to substantially above the 1945 level. 
The labor force also has increased rap- 
idly, and the aggregate production of 
the economy as a whole probably is now 
not much below that of 1940. 

The recovery of the economy has been 
general, though there are significant di- 
vergences in the state of different sec- 
tors. Reflecting partly their favored 
status during the war and partly a 
large-scale expansion realized since, 
heavy industries generally have reat- 
tained and in some cases, particularly 
electric power and industrial machinery, 
have considerably surpassed the prewar 
production levels. A notable feature is 
the recovery of steel. With an increase 
in output of several million tons in 
1948, production in that year reached 
some 17 million tons. This is just be- 
low the level of 1940. 

The stringent consumers’ goods po- 
sition that prevailed at the end of the 
war has also been greatly alleviated, 
though living standards are still below 
those of 1940, which, as a result of the 
war preparations initiated after Munich, 
were already low by previous Soviet 
standards. A major element in the cur- 
rent improvement in the consumers’ 
- goods position is the spectacular re- 
covery of grain from the low level 


reached after the drought of 1946. Ac- 
cording to a Soviet official communiqué 
of January 20, 1949, the grain harvest 
of 1948 was nearly equal to that of 
1940. By concentrating on low-cost, 
and no doubt also to some extent low- 
quality, housing, the Russians are mak- 
ing substantial gains also in this im- 
portant sphere. The total construction 
since the end of the war, however, is 
still below the amount needed to make 
good war losses, let alone provide any 
satisfactory solution to Russia’s pro- 
verbial long-term housing shortage. 

As a result of extensive reconstruction 
and also some new building during the 
war, the railway network in use in 1945 
actually was longer than in 1940. Nec- 
essarily, however, much of the wartime 
reconstruction was on a temporary and 
makeshift basis; and the Russians of 
course were in no position during the 
war to make good the huge losses suf- 
fered in rolling stock. Since the war, 
substantial progress has been made in 
restoring the network on a permanent 


* basis, and with the completion of re- 
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conversion rolling stock again is being 
produced on a large scale. On this basis 
and as a result of careful economies in 
the use of facilities, railway transport 
is now carrying as large a volume of 
freight (measured in terms of carload- 
ings) as it did in 1940. 

As a result of the foregoing achieve- 
ments, the Russians would seem to be 
assured already of substantial successes 
in the fulfillment of the ambitious goals 
of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. Cer- 
tainly, barring unforeseen adversities, 
the Soviet economy in 1950 will be op- 
erating at generally higher levels than 


~ 
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before the war. At that time, however, 
production in basic industrial lines will 
still be far below that in the United 
States. 

These in brief are the main conclu- 
sions indicated by a summary survey 
of information available in Soviet and 
other sources on Russia’s postwar 
economy. Unfortunately, as a result 
of the restrictive Soviet information 
policy, this information is limited in 
both quantity and quality. While the 
Russians probably are publishing more 
about their economy than is commonly 
supposed, there is no question that they 
are also withholding much, with the re- 
sult that there are many important 
gaps, the contents of which are more or 
less open to conjecture. But it would 
seem that enough is known to measure 
in very rough terms the main postwar’ 
trends, and that is all the survey pre- 
tends to accomplish. 


1 Insofar ag it is based mainly on Soviet 
statistical information, the present study nec- 
essarily assumes that the Soviet Government 
does not falsify the data it releases. Some 
grounds for this basic assumption are ad- 
vanced in Abram Bergson, The Structure of 
Soviet Wages (Cambridge, 1944), p. x. See 
also Seymour Harris, Colin Clark, Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Paul A. Baran, Abram Bergson, 
A. Yugow, “Appraisals of Russian Economic 
Statistics,’ Review of Economic Statistics, 
Nov. 1947. 

As the articles cited make clear, there are 
many pitfalls in Soviet statistics, arising chiefly 
from methodological deficiencies in the com- 
pilation, processing, and presentation of the 
data. These articles would suggest also that 
the Russians sometimes may be unduly toler- 
ant of such deficiencies, particularly ic they 
lead to a favorable picture of Soviet achieve- 
ments 

The foregoing remarks are particularly in 
order here because of certain difficulties that 
have arisen in the interpretation of Sov-et in- ` 
formation releases on percentage gains in the 
aggregate production of industry and agricul- 
ture for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948. The 
difficulties, which are discussed in an unpub- 
lished article by Harry Schwartz, are of such 
nature that it has seemed advisable to pass by 
this information in the present study. 


Details of the survey are set forth 


below. Occupying sections II through 
-IV is a summary review of the progress 


of reconstruction and development to 
date. Here consideration is given in 
turn to the over-all developments with 
regard to the total stock of fixed capi- 
tal, the labor force, technology, and the 


‘national product; the developments in 


different economic sectors and indus- 
tries; and the trends in the allocation 
of the national product as between dif- 
ferent uses. Reference is made under 
each heading to pertinent wartime de- 
velopments. Section V is devoted to an 
appraisal of various factors affecting 
the prospects for the fulfillment of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, section VI to 
some brief comments on the policies 
underlying the postwar developments, 
and the last section (VIZ) to the pres- 
entation of some comparative data on 
Soviet and United States basic indus- 
trial production. 


II. OVER-ALL DEVELOPMENTS TO 1948 


Fixed capital 


Russia’s loss of property as a result 
of the war was huge by any standard; 
possibly it totaled as much as, if not 
more than, a quarter of the total prewar 
stock in the country as a whole. This 
at any rate is the conclusion indicated 
by a survey of a variety of scattered 
information, including particularly the 
Soviet war-damage claims. In the light 
of all the known facts about the de- 
structive nature of the war, these claims 
do not seem especially excessive. 

According to N. A. Voznesensky,? the 
chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, the total losses of all sorts, in- 

2N. A Voznesensky, The Economy of the 
USSR during World War II (Washington, 
1948), p. 87. This is a translation of a study 
originally published under the title Voennaia 
ekonomika SSSR v period otechestvennoi voiny 


(The War Economy of the USSR in the Pa- 
triotic War), Moscow. Ogiz, 1947. 
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cluding fixed and working capital of of the total wealth existing before the 
economic enterprises and also personal war in the territories subject to occupa- 
property, amounted to about two-thirds tion. Voznesensky also informs us that 


- TABLE 1—War LossES or THE Soviet Economy * 

















Capacit: ün | Capactty Gn 























terms of cur- | terma of cur- | 109965 as per 
| mug DEt qap r atoaka GP” | Tent output), | rent otou), | Gpaeny or 
hand, 1940 | destroyed stocks 
Coal, 4 mil. tons (P) 166 100 60 
Petroleum mul. tons (P) 31.0 S 16 
Electric power t | mil. kilowatts (P) 11.3 £ 44 
Pig iron mil. tons (P) — 15.0 11 73 
* Steel mil. tons (P) 18.3 10 -55 ; 
Steel, rolled mil. tons (P) 13.1 8 61 P 
Metal-cutting machine thousands (S)’ 710 175. 25 
tools ; 
Hammers and presses thousands (S) 80 34 43 
Freight cars thousands (P) 4X 23 49 
Freight cars thousands (S) 900 428 48 
Locomotives number (P) 917, 800 87 
Locomotives thousands (S) 305 15.8 53 
Railroad trackage thous. kilometers (S) 105.3 65 ~ 61 
Felled timber mil. cubic meters (P) 233 64 27 
Sawmill capacity mil, cubic meters (P) 35.7 12 34 
Plywood thous. cubic meters (P) 741 38D 51. 
Paper thous. tons (P) 812 300 37 
Matches mil. cartons (P) 9.9 4 40 
Spindles millions (S) ' 3 33 
Looms thousands (S) 225 45 20 , 
Tractors thousands (S) 523 137 26 
Combines thousands (S) 182 49 27 
Plows, harrows, and other 
soil cultivating instru- 
ments millions (S) , 7.0 4 57 
Seeders thousands (S) 942 265 28 
Mowers, threshers thousands (S) 1,900 885 47 | 
Horses mil. head (S) | 20.5 . 7 34 
Cattle mil. head (S) 54.5 17 30 
Hogs mil. head (S) . 21.5 20 7i. 
Sheep and goats mil. head (S) 91.6 27 29 
Poultry millions (S) 110 
Urban homes millions (S) 2.57% 1.21 47 
Rural homies millions (S) 126 3.5 29 








* An appendix setting forth the sources and methods used in compiling Tables 1 and 2 is 
era on i la to the authors, at The Russian Institute, 431 W. 117th Street, New York ats 
N 

Boundaries: It is beheved that the statistics for the year 1940 in this and subsequent tables 
take into account the incorporation into the U.S.S.R. of virtually all the territory it has acquired 
since 1939, Reasons for this view are cited in Abram Bergson, “The Fourth Five Year Plan: 
-Heavy Versus Consumers’ Goods Industries,” Political Science Quarterly, June 1947, p. 227. 

Units of measurement: Following the Soviet practice, the data in this table are stated in 
terms of metric units For purposes of conversion, the English equivalents are: 1 metric ton = 
2,204 pounds; 1 hectare = 2.471 acres; 1 kilometer = 621 of a mile; 1 square meter = 10 764 
square feet. 

> Occupied areas only. 


~ 


these territories accounted before the 
war for 45 per cent of the population 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as a whole, 33 per cent of the gross 
output of industry, 47 per cent of the 
sown area, 45 per cent of the cattle, and 
55 per cent of the railway lines! De- 
tails of Soviet claims as to losses in dif- 
ferent branches of the economy, in re- 
lation to the prewar position in the 
country as a whole, are shown in Table 
1. It should be noted that in many if 
not all lines, damaged as well as de- 
stroyed capacity is included among the 
losses listed in the table; also to a 
greater or Jess extent evacuated equip- 
ment may have been reckoned as lost. 
If allowance were made for the fact the 
damaged capacity could be restored, 
and perhaps also for the evacuated 
equipment, the losses presumably would 
be a good deal less than is indicated in 
the table. 

The estimate cited above of Russia’s 
wartime loss of property is intended to 
take into account not only the war dam- 
age, but also, in the case of fixed capi- 
. tal, the cumulative depreciation, which 
must have been unusually heavy in war- 
time conditions, and last but not least 
the offsetting item of new construction 
in unoccupied and reconstruction in 
liberated areas. The new construction 
in the eastern regions clearly was a 
crucial factor in the war effort, and, 
taken together with reconstruction, as- 
sumed sizable dimensions. According 
to Voznesensky, the volume of capital 
construction in the U.S.S.R. during the 
three war years 1942-44 amounted to 
79 billion rubles, exclusive of evacuated 
equipment.* Presumably these invest- 
ments are in terms of current prices. 
Voznesensky also states that the total 
stock of fixed capital of the U.S.S.R. 
as of 1940, in terms of 1945 prices, 


8 Voznesensky, op cit. note 2 supra 
4 Ibid., p 24 
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amounted to 709 billion rubles. Hence, 
ignoring possible price differences ° and 


ë Ibid., p.6 This represents the fixed capi- 
tal of all “socialist enterprises” exclusive of 
cattle. Reference may be made here to some 
interesting and somewhat puzzling figures that 
Voznesensky (op. cit note 2 supra, p. 36) pre- 
sents'on the wartime change in the stock of 
fixed capital. According to him, in the second 
half of 1941 in connection with the occupa- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany of a number of 
Soviet regions, the stock of fixed capital was 
reduced by 215 billion rubles (in 1945 prices) 
It is indicated furthermore that the stock re- 
maimed at this level in 1942, with the ex- 
panded reproduction of fixed capital in the 
eastern regions offsetting further losses; and 
finally that the stock of fixed capital in- 
creased by 63 billion rubles in 1943. What is 
puzzling is how to reconcile these figures with 
the statement quoted earlier that the new con- 
struction in the entire three-year period 1942- 
44 amounted to 79 billion rubles Also, if it 
is assumed that the expansion of capital in 
1944 and 1945 continued at anything lke the 
1943 rate, the startling implication is that 
Russia emerged from the war with a total 
stock of capital little below the prewar figure. 

It is believed that in the reference just cited, 
Vomnesensky must be referring to the net 
change in the amount of capital available in 
the unoccupied areas rather than in the 
USSR as a whole The indicated loss of 
capital in 1941, thus, does not represent the 
amount of capital destroyed, but the total 
capital formerly in the occupied areas; at the 
same time the gains in 1943 represent the 
gains due not only to new investment but also 
to the recapture of capital in occupied areas. 
Considering the possible variations in the 
state of recaptured capital in different areas, 
particularly as between areas occupied for a 
long time and those held only during a cam- 
paign, there is little reason to think that the 
rate of capital expansion realized in 1943 could 
have been maintained in subsequent war years. 

The possibility must be reckoned with also 
that the maintenance of fixed capital in 1942 
and its increase by 63 billion rubles in, 1943, 
as reported by Voznesensky, reflect to some 
extent the installation of evacuated equipment 
previously written off 

8 According to Voznesensky, op. cit. note 2 
supra, p. 69, the index of government whole- 
sale prices for industrial goods in 1942 was 98 
per cent of the prewar level. What the trend 
of these prices was in the period 1942-45 is not 
known 
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TABLE 2—SELEcCTED INDICES or Sovier Postwar Economic DEVELOPMENT € 











Absolute Figures Per Cent of 1940 


1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 pa 1950 | 1945 | 1948 


Item and umt 








A. Population and'Labor Force 





198 
31.2 





191 
27.2 


(1) Population, mil. 
(2) Employees, mil, 
























205 
33.5 


96 


30.2 87 





31.4, 33.4 





B. Basic Industries 


(3) Coal, mil. tons „| 166 | 113 
(4) Petroleum, mil. tons 31.0} 19.4 
(5) Electric power, bil. kw.- 

hrs. 48 3) 43.2 
(6) Power capacity, mil. kw.| 11.3) 10.7 
(7) Pig iron, mil. tons 15.0} 9.2 
(8) Steel, mil. tons 18.3] 11.2 
(9) Tractors, thous. 31.1 7.3 


(10) Trucks and automobiles, 
thous. f 147 83 
(11) Commercial timber de- 


livered, mil. cu. meters 114 74.2 
(12) Sawn lumber, mil. cu. 

meters 35.7} 9.8 
(13) Cement, mil. tons $ 5.8 1.9 
(14) Window glass, mil. 

square meters 444; 22.2 
(15) Slate, mil. pcs. - | 205 80.4 





124 159 | 250 | 68 | 96 | 151 
21.7 29.2; 35.41 63 | 94 | 114 
47.5 63.4, 82.0} 39 | 131 | 170 
11.7 14.41 22.41 95 | 127 | 199 
10.2 14.3} 19.5] 61 95 130 
12.2 17.0} 25.41 61 | 93 | 139 
12.6 53.7; 112 | 23 | 173 | 360 
115 214 | 500 | 56 | 146 | 340 
78.7 131.8, 180 | 65 | 115 | 158 
10.7 21.6, 39.0) 27 | 60 | 109 
3.5 6.7) 10.5" 32 | 115 | 181 
36.6 52.2} 80.0) 50 | 118 | 180 


159.3 221.4 298.9] 410 39 | 146 | 200 





C. Consumers’ Goods; Housing 








J 
(16) Cotton cloth, mil. meters |4005 
(17) Woolen cloth, mil. meters} 119.8) 56.9 
(18) Silk cloth, mil. meters 64 32 
(19) Linen cloth, mil. meters | 165 63 


(20) Paper, thous. tons 812 | 335 
(21) Matches, mil. cartons 9.9) 1.9 
(22) Urban housing, mil. 

square meters i 4 


a See notes under Table 1. 


without allowing for wartime deprecia- 
tion, the new construction comes to over 
10 per cent of the prewar stock. 
According to the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, the wartime loss in fixed capital is 
to be fully made good by 1950, with the 
total stock at that time 8 per cent above 
the ‘prewar level? To. achieve this re- 
sult, the plan calls for the putting into 
1 Pravda, March 16, 1946. 


1674 {1959 |2605 13230 14786 


74.0) 98.4) 126.0) 168 48 | 105 S] 
44 65 85 | 122 53 | 133 | 190, 


539 | 674 | 809 |1340 41 | 100 
24) 3.3) 5.3) 9.9) 19 53 | 100 


8 13 30 





operation in the five-year period of 
5,900 newly constructed and recon- 
structed state enterprises, exclusive of 
“small-scale ones.” 8 Judging by the 
number of new or reconstructed state 

8A. Korobov, “Kapital’noe stroitel’stvo v 
tretem reshaiushchem godu  poslevoennol 
piatiletki” (“Capital Construction in the Third 
and Deciding Year of the Postwar Five 
Year Plan”), Planovoe khostatstvo (Planned 
Economy), 1948, No.-3,.p. 13. . 


Ne 
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TASLE 2—Contsnued 









































- Absolute Figures Per Cent of 1940 
“Item and unit 
1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1950 | 1945 | 1948 | 1950 
D. Agriculture 

(23) Grain, mil. tons 119 | 66 | 61 | 97 | 115 | 127 | 55 | 96 | 107 
(24) Cotton, mil. tons 2.7 1.2} 1.7) 20 31) 46 115 
(25) Sunflower seed, mil. tons! 3.3 1.8 3.7) 54 111 
(26) Sugar beets, mil. tons 20.9 8.9 26 42 124 
(27) Horses, mil. head 20.5} 10.5} 10.8 15.3) 51 75 
(28) Sheep and goats, mil. 

head 91.6) 694| 69.1 121.5! 76 133 
(29) Cattle, mil. head 54.5! 47.0) 46.8 65.3) 86 120 
(30) Hogs, mil. head 27.5 10.4) 8.6 31.2) 38 113 

. E. Transport 

(31) Daily carloadings, thous. 

cars 97.9] 69.1) 78.1| 85.9) 102.5) 115 71 105 | 117 
(32) Passengers carried, bil ` 

pass. km. 98.0} 66.2| 97.8 98 68 100 
(33) Length of road in use, 

thous. km. 105.3} 112.9 114 123 | 107 117 
(34) Electrified lines in use, , 

thous. km. 1.3) 2.0 4 7.3} 110 401 
(35) Freight car turn-around, 

days 7.3] 10.9) 9.9 7 | 149 96 





plants put in operation to date, sub- 
stantial progress has been made towards 
fulfilling this goal. In all, these num- 
bered about 800 in 1946, 1,100 in 1947, 
and 2,100 in 1948.° Other information 
assembled in this survey on the general 
progress of the postwar economic devel- 
opment points to much the same con- 
clusion. 


Population; labor force 


According to an independent estimate, 
the population of the U.S.S.R. was re- 
duced by some 7 millions during the 
course of the war (Table 2). If the 
current rate of growth is anything like 
the phenomenally high rate af the im- 
mediate prewar period—about 2 per 
cent per annum—this loss already has 
been more than made good. 

In relation to some popular notions 


® Korobov, op. cit. note 8 supra, p. 15; 
Pravda, Jan. 20, 1949. 











or this subject, the cited figure on the 
wartime loss probably will seem sur- 
prisingly small. It should be observed, 
however, that this shows only the net 
decline in population due to the war. 
If there had been no war there would 
have been a large natural increase in- 
stead of a decline. If account is taken 
of this fact, it becomes clear that the 
total loss due to the war greatly ex- 
ceeded the actual decline. With refer- 
ence to the total loss in population, the 
frequently cited figure of 20 millions 
seems quite plausible. 

According to Soviet data, the total 
number of employees (i.e., wage earners 
and salaried workers but not the collec- 
tive farmers and other self-employed) 
declined from 31.2 millions in 1940 to 
27.2 millions in 1945. The correspond- 
ing figure for 1948 is 33.4 millions 
(Table 2). The very limited wartime 
decline in the face of the mass mobili- 
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zation of military manpower is to be 
explained, of course, by the large-scale 
recruitment of women, children, and 
the aged. Presumably the resultant 
shift in the composition of the labor 
force (the ratio of women to the total, 
which was 38 per cent in 1940 and al- 
ready had increased to 53 per cent in 
1942 1°) meant that the wartime de- 
cline was qualitative as well as numeri- 
cal. With demobilization and the re- 
turn of males to the labor force, this 
development should have been reversed; 
no doubt also some newly recruited 
women have given up gainful employ- 
ment since the close of the war. Inso- 
far as the wartime reduction in food 
supplies and living standards generally 
resulted in a lowering of efficiency, the 
current improvements in the consumers’ 
goods position should have reversed this 
wartime trend also. In this connection 
mention should be made, too, of the 
currency reform of December 1947. 
The liquidation of rationing and the es- 
tablishment of single open-market prices 
at that time, by giving more tangible 
meaning to money wages, undoubtedly 
served as a spur to greater efficiency 
throughout the economy. 

Comprehensive figures on the total 
labor force, including collective farmers 
and other self-employed, are not at 
hand; presumably the general trends 
have been similar to those holding for 
employees." 


Technology 


Developments in the sphere of tech- 
nology defy description in a summary 
survey. No doubt with some justifica- 
tion, Soviet sources portray these de- 


velopments in impressive terms, with: 


reference to the war as well as the post- 


10 Vomnesensky, op cit. note 2 supra, p. 60. 

11 For further information on current de- 
velopments in the labor field, see in this same 
issue of THe Annars the article by Harry 
Schwartz 


war period. Stress is placed on all man- 
ner of developments, including further 
mechanization, technological innova- 
tions, and electrification. Under the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, particular at- 
tention is paid to mechanization and 
automatization of the production proc- 
esses in lines which have been largely 
relying on labor-intensive methods, in- 
cluding the construction trades and 
some stages of coal extraction. Empha- 
sis of course continues to be placed on 
the need for the rapid spread of as- 
sembly-line methods in machine build- 
ing, where assembly-line methods were 
first introduced. During the war there 
was a large-scale application of these 
techniques to armament production. 


The national product 


Satisfactory global data on the Soviet 
national product are not at hand for the 
period under consideration. On the ba- 
sis of all the scattered facts assembled 
in this survey, it appears that there was 
a wartime decline in the national prod- 
uct, of similar or possibly larger magni- 
tude than that for fixed capital, and that 
after three years of reconstruction this 
decline has been largely made good. 
The national product may have de- 
clined more than in proportion to fixed 
capital during the war, as a result of a 
variety of economic disproportions, e.g., 
disproportions arising from lack of full 
integration of the never occupied with 
the liberated areas, reconversion (this 
was already under way in the latter part 
of 1944), disruption of transport, and 
so forth. These maladjustments also 
constituted an obstacle to reconstruction 
in the first one or two postwar years, 
and no doubt there have been others at 
work besides, for example disproportions 
arising from the varying technical diffi- 
culties encountered in restoring different 
branches of the economy. Soviet writers 
have often complained particularly of 
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the lag of extractive industries behind 
the processing industries. 


TIL. DEVELOPMENTS IN DIFFERENT 
SEcTors TO 1948 , 


We turn now to the developments in 
different sectors and industries, inzlud- 
ing particularly munitions industries, 
basic industries, consumers’ goods in- 
dustries and agriculture, and transport.™* 


Munitions 


In the face of the loss of capital and 
other resources and the resulting de- 
cline in the total national product, the 
Russians managed to realize in wartime 
a large-scale increase in munitions out- 
put. The following production figures 
are illustrative: In his interview with 
Harry Hopkins in July 1941, Stalin de- 
clared that the Russians were then pro- 
ducing 1,000 tanks and 1,800 planes a 
month.** In a speech of February 1946, 
Stalin revealed that on the average in 
the period 1942-44 the Russians Dro- 
duced over 2,500 tanks, self-propelled 
guns, and armored cars and about 3,300 


12 Reference may be made at this point to 
some aggregative data on Soviet industrial 
production compiled in A Bergson, “The 
Fourth Five Year Plan: Heavy Versus Con- 
sumers’ Goods Industries,” Political Sciznce 
Quarterly, June 1947, p. 199: 


Gross Value of Output, Bilhons of 
1926-27 Rubles 


1940 1945 1950 geal 

All industry 138 127 205 
Heavy industries 

(including both 

munitions and 

basic industries) 84 96 137 
Consumers’ goods 

industries 54 31 68 


As is indicated in the source, these aggrega- 
tive data in terms of 1926-27 ruble prices are 
subject to`an appreciable margin of error. In 
comparing the data with others to be pre- 
sented subsequently, this fact should be borne 
in mind. 

18 Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins (New York, 1948), pp. 336-37. 


planes a month.%* According to Voz- 
neseusky,*® the allocation of ferrous 
metals to ammunition production in- 
creased from 830 thousand tons in 1940 
to 2,437 thousand tons in 1943. 

An outstanding feature of the recon- 
struction period is the large-scale con- 
version of the munitions industries to 
peacetime uses, and the associated de- 
cline in munitions output below the 
wartime levels. How the current mu- 
nitions production compares with that 
of prewar years, however, is conjectural. 
Judging by the total budget allocations 
to defense listed below in section IV, the 
current output may well be comparable 
with the high levels reached in the pe- 
riod just before the Nazi attack. 


Basic industries; general 


The wartime increase in munitions 
production was achieved in the face of 
a decline not only in the total national 
product but also in the total output of 
basic industrial goods, including coal, 
steel, machinery, and-others. In fact, 
the increase in munitions output was 
achieved to a great extent directly at 
the expense of basic industries, through 


- conversion of these industries to war 


purposes (€.g., tractors, consumers’ 
goods machinery, and so forth). For 
the rest, the increase in munitions out- 
put required the greatly increased allo- 
cation of basic industrial goods either 
to the production of machinery for mu- 
nitions or directly as materials to the 
munitions industries.?® 


14 Pravda, Feb. 10, 1946. 

18 Op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 43. 

16 Compare with the data cited in note 12 
supra. According to these data, the total out- 
put of heavy industrial goods in 1945 was 14 
per cent greater than prewar, which would 
mean that the wartime decline in basic indus- 
trial production was nearly as great as the 
concomitant inctease in munitions production. 
As has been mentioned, the indicated figure on 
heavy industrial production may be appreci- 
ably in error; very possibly it significantly 
overstates the 1945 production. 
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With reconversion these trends have 
been reversed, and with the progress of 
postwar reconstruction to date the total 
output of basic industrial goods is now 
probably as great as, if not greater than, 
it was before the war. : 

The available information on war- 
time and postwar trends in basic indus- 
trial production consists partly of the 
data in Table 2 (for the most part the 
figures listed are either Soviet data or 
rough estimates based on Soviet data) 
and partly of a variety of fragmentary 
information. Some information of the 
latter sort is presented below on several 
important industries that are not listed 
in the table, along with some further 
details on several important industries 
that are listed. 

Coal. The main wartime develop- 
ments in the coal industry were two: 
the loss of output and capacity result- 
ing from the wrecking of the Donbas 
mines, which before the war produced 
52 per cent of the total Soviet coal out- 
put, and the partially offsetting expan- 
sion in the Moscow area and in the east. 
Since the Moscow and some of the east- 
ern coal is of an inferior quality, the 


wartime developments resulted in a de-- 


cline in average quality as well as in 
the total supply (Table 2). After three 
years of reconstruction, the output of 
the Donbas mines has now been raised 
to about 80 per cent-of the prewar level; 
the indications are that this and the 
further expansion of output in other 
areas have raised the total output of 
the country as a whole to about the 
1940 level." 

In view of the dominant importance 
of coal in the Soviet fuel economy, the 
recovery of this industry will have fa- 
vorable effects throughout the whole 

17 The estimates of coal output in Table 2 
are based on a variety of Soviet information 
summarized in the Appendix (See note a, Ta- 
ble 1) As is Indicated there, some of this in- 


formation suggests that the 1940 output may 
already have been considerably surpassed 


economy. It is not clear, however, that 
the recovery is proceeding with sufficient 
rapidity in comparison with that in 
other industries to assure that the fuel 
supply keeps pace with requirements. 
During the first two postwar years 
Soviet officials frequently complained 
that coal was lagging behind other sec- 
tors, and that other industries were 
handicapped on this account. 
Petroleum. The wartime decline in 
output (Table 2) reflects only to a 
minor extent the efiects of war damage; 
the main factor was the decline in out- 
put in the Baku fields, chiefly as a re- 
sult of the postponement of capital re- 
placement and new drilling. All reports 
indicate that the wartime decline in 
production at Baku must have been 
drastic. A partial recovery in this area 
has now been achieved, but it is clear 
that the Russians are currently placing 
increased emphasis on the exploitation 
of other fields, particularly in the “Sec- 
ond Baku” in the Ural regions. Before 
the war the Baku fields provided about 
70 per cent, and all eastern fields 12 per 
cent, of the total supply. According to 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the respec- 
tive shares -of these areas in 1950 will 
be about 50 per cent and 35 per cent.7® 
Electric power. One of the most im- 
pressive economic achievements during 
the war was the large-scale construction 
of power capacity in the eastern re- 
gions. In the aggregate, the electric 
power capacity put into operation in the 
Urals, Siberia, and Central Asia was 
nearly sufficient to offset the losses suf- 
fered in the west (Table 2). In accord 
with their long-standing policy of em- 
phasizing this industry, and perhaps 
also with a view to its currently en- 
hanced military importance, the Rus- 
sians are endeavoring not only to re- 
construct the losses in the invaded areas 
but also further to expand capacity in 


18 Pravda, March 16 and 21, 1946; Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 23, 1947, p. 10. 
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the east. The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
calls for the introduction into operation 
of power stations having in all a ca- 
pacity of 11.7 million kilowatts, or the 
equivalent of twenty Dneprostroys. 
Iron and steel. While the wartime 
destruction was exceptionally heavy in 
iron and steel, it was partially offset by 
new construction in the east, with the 
result that in 1945 the ferrous metals 
industry was able to operate at about 60 
per cent of its prewar level (Table 2). 
Early efforts to expand steel produc- 
tion under the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
were admittedly disappointing. In 1947, 
for example, only a 9 per cent increase 
in steel output was achieved, as com- 
pared with a planned growth for that 
year of 19 per cent. This initial failure 
of iron and steel to grow as planned has 
been attributed by Soviet writers largely 
to shortages of coal and railway trans- 
port and to construction delays.” 
Nevertheless, the groundwork was 
laid in 1947 for important subsequent 
advances. The restoration of the 
“Zaporozhstal” iron and steel works 
and of the wheel rolling shops at “Karl 
Liebknecht” in Dnepropetrovsk was 
completed in that year, as was also *he 
pipe-rolling factory at Nikopol. With 
the introduction into operation of these 
and other installations it was possidle 
to raise output substantially and nearly 
to reattain the prewar level in 1948. 
In 1948 appreciable gains were regis- 
tered also in the volume of new building 
work, which exceeded that of the two 
preceding years by a wide margin. 
Nonferrous metals. In the cases of 
aluminum, magnesium, tin, and tung- 
sten, production in 1945 was substan- 
tially above the 1940 level, the wartime 
losses being entirely offset by wartime 
expansion of capacity.*° There was 
likewise a considerable expansion of 
copper production in unoccupied areas 


18 Pravda, March 1 and Nov. 11, 1947. 
20 Izvestiya, April 2, 1946, 


during the war, but it is not known 
whether this was sufficient to offset 
losses.?_ Since 1945 the production of 
nonferrous metals generally has con- 
tinued to expand, but it appears that in 
some branches, including copper, there 
has been a lag behind the plan.?? 

Machinery. In the war effort, em- 
phasis necessarily had to be given to 
the construction of machinery for de- 
fense industry and for basic industries 
serving this sector, but the production 
of all other types was drastically cur- 
tailed. Probably the output of ma- 
chinery as a whole declined. 

With the beginning of reconversion, 
which entailed among other things a 
shift to a more varied assortment of 
tools, machinery output dropped below 
its wartime level, but these losses have 
since been more than offset. Currently 
the total output of machinery of most 
types, including metallurgical and min- 
ing equipment, is probably much greater 
than in 1940. Agricultural machinery 
lagged at first, but recent gains have 
raised total output here also above the 
1940 level. 

In the postwar program, as in previ- 
ous ‘plans, engineering industries occupy 
a position of key importance. By 1950 
machine building is scheduled to be 
double the prewar output; in addition, 
there is to be a great increase in the 


‘types and sizes of tools manufactured. 


As a result, the Soviet Union expects to 
have 1,300,000 machine tools in 1950, 
or 30 per cent more numerically (though 
probably not by weight or quality) than 
the United States had before the war.** 

21 Ibid. 

22 In 1947 the planned increase for refined 
copper was 17 per cent over the previous year. 
In contrast to this, the realized gain in copper 
output was only 9 per cent (Pravda, March 
1, 1947 and Jan. 18, 1948) See also quar- 
terly reports of the State Planning Commis- 
sion for 1948, Pravda, April 15 and July 18, 
1948. 

28 Pravda, March 16, 1946. This goal for 
machine tools, which appears in a speech by 
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Chemicals. Available information 
does not permit a precise appraisal of 
the current output of chemicals, but it 
appears that with certain exceptions, 
such as matches and perhaps fertilizer, 
production now is generally above the 
prewar level. According to the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, production for the in- 
‘dustry as a whole in 1950 is scheduled 
to be 150 per cent of that of 1940. 
Particular stress is being placed on ferti- 
lizers, sodas, plastics, artificial fibers, 
and dyestuffs. 

Timber. Commercial timber deliv- 
eries, while lagging in relation to the 
plan, are now above the 1940 level 
(Table 2). It seems that the chief 
gains are in industrial lines, such as 
railway ties and pit props. Sawn lum- 
ber for building remains extremely tight 
and probably will continue so for some 
time to come, even though domestic sup- 
plies are supplemented by reparations 
deliveries from Finland. i 


4 


Consumers’ goods industries; agricul- 
ture: general 


The wartime conjuncture of a decline 
in the total national product with an 
increase in munitions output necessarily 
meant a drastic cut in the output of 
consumers’ goods. Judging from the 
data in Table 2 and other information 
at hand,” production in this sector may 
have detlined by more than two-fifths 
from 1940 to 1945. With the progress 





Voznesensky, implies that the United States 
had a total of 1 million tools before the war. 
According to Benjamin W. Carrada, editor of 
the American Machinist, the United States 
possessed 942,000 machine tools on January 1, 
1940, and ‘this number was increased to 
1,711,000 by January 1, 1945. Although 
Vomnesensky’s reference to America appears 
borne out by the above testimony, it should 
be kept in mind that there probably are many 
obstacles to a comprehensive inventory of 
such equipment Differences in enumeration 
technique and coverage may make intercoun- 
try comparisons of rather dubious significance 
24 See note 12 supra. 
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of reconversion and reconstruction, all 
the indications are that this sector of 
the economy is now recovering from the 
wartime setback with notable rapidity. 
Total output is still below the prewar 
level, though perhaps not markedly so. 

As in the case of basic industries, we 
now comment briefly on the develop- 
ments in some of the more important 
branches of the consumers’ goods sector 
listed in Table 2, as well as on a few 
not listed. 

Grain. While the Russians managed 
during the war to bring about a lim- 
ited expansion of the grain-sown area in 
the unoccupied areas, the net effect of 
the war on the crucial grain economy 
was overwhelmingly adverse (Table 2). 
The harvest of 1945 is estimated at 
some 66 million tons, only 55 per cent 
of the prewar level. Mainly as a result 
of a severe drought, the year 1946 
brought a further decline to some 61 
million tons.?° 

A nearly complete recovery from this 
low level, however, has been achieved in 
the last two years. According to an offi- 
cial communiqué of January 20, 1948, 
the harvest of that year was almost 
equal to that of 1940.7° This spectacu- 

25 According to an official communiqué 
(Pravda, Jan. 21, 1947) the drought in terms 
of the area affected was more severe than 
that of 1921 and comparable to that of 1891 
The fact that the drought occurred mainly in 
the liberated areas, which in 1946 had only 
been partially restored, helps to explain why 
the decline in the harvest was no greater than 
is indicated by the estimates cited in the text 

26 The Soviet official crop statistics, it 
should be noted, are based on the so-called 
biological or preharvest yield as distinct from 
the barn yield, according to which crops are 
reported in the United States. These two 
yields differ as a result of losses in harvesting 
and threshing. For the prewar period, agri- 
cultural experts in the United States have 
estimated that the losses ran as high as 20 or 
more per cent of the biological yield. Since 
the losses vary in relation to the biological 
yield in dependence on weather conditions as 
well as harvesting techniques, the possibility 
must be reckoned with that the increase in 


a i 


. 
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lar gain presumably reflects in part the- 


rapid increase in the production of trac- 
tors and other implements and the im- 
provement of the fertilizer supply since 
1946, and perhaps also a general im- 
provement in the supplies of manufac- 
tured consumers’ goods made available 
to the peasants. The possibility must 
be reckoned with, too, that better-than- 
average weather conditions were a fac- 
tor. (The communiqué just referred to 
states that weather conditions in the 
Volga regions were unfavorable, out no 
comment is made on the weather condi- 
tions in the more important Ukraine 
areas. Presumably these were more fa- 
vorable.) To the extent that this is so, 
of course, the crop statistics may tend 
to overstate somewhat the progress of 
reconstruction. 

Livestock. The wartime losses in 
productive livestock (Table 2) must be 
viewed in the light of the interwar de- 
velopments, particularly: 

1. The drastic decline in herds suf- 
fered previously in the all-out collectivi- 
zation drive. In all, about two-fifths of 
Russia’s cattle, nearly two-thirds of her 
sheep and goats, and over ha-f of her 
hogs were lost at that time. 

2. The fact that as late as 1938 these 
losses had not yet been fully made good 
in the cases of cattle and sneep an 
goats. ‘ 

3. Finally, the fact that there was a 
further decline in livestock numbers be- 
fore the Nazi attack, presumably in con- 
nection with the mounting Soviet war 
preparations. Thus on the eve of the 
war, Soviet livestock herds generally 
were smaller than in 1928, on the eve of 
collectivization.*7 


barn yield in 1948 over previous years might 


be somewhat greater or less than the in- 
crease in the officially reported biological yield 

27 For data on the livestock herds in the in- 
terwar period, see Bol’shaia sovetskaia ent- 
siklopedtia—SSSR (The Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia—USSR), (Moscow, 1947), pp. 919-20, 
933-34 


Relatively, the: wartime losses some- 
what exceeded those under collectiviza- 
tion in the case of hogs (62 per cent), 
but were comparatively limited in the 
case of sheep and goats (24 per cent) 
and cattle (14 per cent). The heavy 
losses in hogs reflect the fact that these 
herds were concentrated more than the 
others in the invaded areas, and also the 
fact that they were particularly vulner- 
able as a result of shortage of fodder 
and the need to concentrate on little- 
processed foods. 

Because of the limitations in the 
available information, the degree of re- 
covery that has been attained to date in 
livestock is difficult to judge. The 
drought of 1946, which was most serious 
in the case of feed grains, brought a set- 
back at the outset, and particularly in 
the case of hogs the herds actually were 
reduced. According to many indica- 
tions, however, there has been a rapid 
recovery since. Possibly the herds of 
sheep and goats and cattle are now close 
to the prewar level, but hog numbers 
must still be much below those of 
1940.%8 The latter, it should be noted, 


28 The available information on the growth 
of livestock during 1947 and 1948 shows that 
the collective farms as such (as distinct from 
the private homesteads of collective farm 
members) made a considerable advance dur- 
ing these two years: in sheep and goats the 
prewar level was passed at the end of 1947 
and in cattle at the end of 1948 (cf. Sotsialis- 
ticheskce semledelie, Feb. 7 and Nov. 13, 
1948, and “The Third Quarterly Report on 
Fulfillment of the Plan for 1948,” Pravda, 
Oct 15, 1948). On the herds of the private 
homesteads the only published mformation is 
the general statement of the third quarterly 
report of 1948 that “the number of cattle in 
the personal use of the collective farmers in- 
creased also” The failure to give definite 
data on the situation in the homesteads might 
suggest that their herds, and hence the total 
herds of the collective farms and homesteads 
taken together, have increased to a relatively 
less extent than those of the collective farms 
alone. The latter possibility is reinforced by 
expliclt statements of the articles quoted which 
refer to the policy of buying livestock from 


+ the collective farmers. 
. that as late as at the end of 1946 the colec- 
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are the main source of the meager Soviet 
meat supplies. Also, in general, meat 
supplies in relation to the prewar level 
may be lower than the size of the ani- 
mal herds would indicate. In order to 
increase herds at a rapid rate, the rate 
of slaughtering may be kept lower than 
before. the war. 

The war brought a decline in horses 
as well as in productive livestock. In 
all, one-half of the prewar stock of 
horses was lost. The degree of re- 
covery achieved to date in this sphere 
is not known. Ultimately the Russians 
plan to continue the prewar practice of 
substituting machinery for animal draft 
power, so that in the course of time the 
requirements for horses will be reduced. 

Other agricultural products. The 
available information indicates that 
while the recovery of cotton has pro- 
gressed steadily since the war, sugar 
beets and sunflowers suffered severely 
from the drought of 1946. In both 
these latter lines, however, there was a 
remarkable recovery in 1947. The out- 
put of sugar beets almost tripled, and 
that of sunflower seeds increased by 79 
per cent. Partly because of wartime 
development of home garden plots and 
victory gardens in the cities, the pro- 
duction of vegetables, in contrast with 
all other agricultural products, increased 
during the war. According to S. Demi- 
dov * the planting of vegetables (in- 
cluding potatoes as one of the major 
items) in 1944 was 14 per cent higher 
than in 1940. No information is at 
hand on the postwar developments in 
this sphere. 

Cotton cloth. The drastic wartime 
decline in cotton textile production (al- 





the farmers in order to incredse the herds of 
It should be noted 


tive farms accounted for only somewhat more 
than half of the total sheep and goats of 
Soviet agriculture and less than one-third of 
the big cattle. 

29 Planovoe khoziaistvo, 1945, No 2, p. 46. 


most 60 per cent, Table 2) reflects only 
partly the wartime destruction. To an 
appreciable extent the conversion of ca- 
pacity to war purposes and the tempo- 


rary release of capacity in order to free T 


co-operating resources (fuel, power, and 
skilled labor) for the same purposes 
were also responsible. This industry 
thus stood to gain considerably from 
reconversion operations, and the rapid 
recovery achieved to date must be 
viewed in this light. Soviet reports for 
1947 indicate that in that year progress 
was hampered by various bottlenecks, 
particularly power, fuel, and chemical 
dyestuffs. The more recent develop- 
ments in this regard are open to con- 
jecture. 

Shoes. Scattered data at hand on de- 
velopments in the shoe industry indicate 


that shoe production currently is well 


below the prewar level. 

Semidurable consumers’ goods. Ac- 
cording to Soviet estimates made at the 
close of the third quarter, 1948, the pro- 
duction of such items as radios, bi- 
cycles, watches, sewing machines, and 
aluminum ware was to exceed the pre- 
war level in 1948.3° In the case of 
other articles, such as furniture, the 
Russians still have some distance to go 
to recover their former position. Inter- 
estingly, the Government has taken 
steps, apparently with only limited suc- 
cess, to expand the production of con- 
sumers’ semidurables as secondary prod- 
ucts in heavy industrial plants. 

Housing. Comments on the wartime 
losses in housing: necessarily must be 
prefaced by reference to the weak char- 
acter of this sector of the consumers’ 
goods economy, resulting from years of 
comparative neglect under the five-year 
plans. Before the war the urban popu- 


‘lation of the U.S.S.R. had to manage 


somehow with a housing space of little 

more than 4 square meters per person. 
According to Soviet claims, the Rus- 
30 Moscow News, Sept. 28, 1948 


ys 
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sians lost about half of the urban and 
30 per cent of the rural dwellings in the 
invaded areas. In terms of housing 
space, it appears that the urbar. losses 
alone must have come to more than 60 
million square meters.5+ It is not clear 
whether or not this estimate takes into 
account losses due to wear and tear and 
the postponement of repairs. The rural 
dwellings lost numbered 3.5 millions. 

In order to deal with this situation 
the Russians: 

1. Built and reconstructed during the 
war 12.8 million square meters of urban 
housing space in the liberated ®* and an 
unknown amount in the never occupied 
areas. Presumably most of this was of 
a temporary character,®* and in part 
simply workers’ barracks. 

2. Built and reconstructed during the 
years 1945-47 something of the order 
of 10 million square meters of urban 
housing space in the invaded areas, and 
some 15 million square meters in the 
never occupied areas.** 

3. Built and reconstructed in 1948 


31 According to Voznesensky, op cit note 2 
supra, p 89, this is the amount of housirg that 
would have to be newly built or reconstructed 
in order to rehabilitate the cities of the in- 
vaded areas. 

~82 Voznesensky, op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 34. 

88 From the context, there is a presumption 
that Voznesensky’s figure on new construction 
requirements cited in note 31 supra is over and 
above this wartime construction 

84 The estimate of 10 million square meters 
of construction in the liberated areas i3 cal- 
culated on the basis of the following sources: 
A. Arakelian, Osnounye zadachi poslevcennoi 
piatilethi (Main Tasks of the Postwar Five 
Year Plan) (Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1946), 
p. 60; Trud, March 13, 1947; Pravda, Jan. 21, 
1947 and Jan. 18, 1948. In the absence of 
direct information regarding construction in 
1945, the share of the liberated regions has 
been set at 3 million square meters, or one- 
half of the total'for the country. Figures on 
aggregate housing construction for the coun- 
try as a whole are given in the annual State 
Planning Commission reports (see Table 2), 
and the volume in the never occupied rezions 
(15 million) can be calculated as a residual. 


another 8 million square meters of ur- 
ban housing in the invaded areas and 
22 million square meters of urban hous- 
ing in the never occupied areas.” 
There are indications that these figures, 
like that cited above on wartime con- 
struction, may include a good deal of 
temporary or low-quality housing. At 
any rate, the investment per unit of 
housing constructed in 1948 is’ much 
below that for early postwar years. 
According to the official communiqué of 
January 20, 1949 from which the 1948 
construction figures are taken, the total 
investment in housing in 1948 was 136 
per cent of that in 1947. The urban 
housing space constructed in 1948 was 
230 per cent of that in 1947.38 

4. In the years 1946-48, built and 
reconstructed 1.6 million rural dwellings 
in the U.S.S.R. as a whole.®? 

The large volume of new construction 
in the east that is indicated here is 
presumably to take care of the increase 
in urban population resulting from nor- 
mal growth and from the fact that 
many wartime evacuees from the west 
have permanently settled in the east. 
The latter development must be taken 
into accourt-also in appraising the cur- 
rent housing situation in the invaded 
areas. Despite the economic revival in 
the cities of the invaded areas, the ur- 
ban population there may still be some- 
what below the prewar level. While 
the total housing construction there to. 
date is less than one-third the amount 
needed to make good war losses, a ré- 
` 36 Pravda, Jan. 20, 1949, 

36 The foregoing suggests a possible explana- 
tion for an apparent discrepancy between the 
figure on urban housing construction in the 
invaded areas for 1948 reported in the com- 
muniqué of January 20, 1949 (8 million 
square meters) and a corresponding figure for 
the first nine months of 1948 reported in 
Pravda, Nov. 27, 1948 (2.5 million square 
meters). Possibly the former figure is in- 
clusive of, and the latter exclusive of, tempo- 
rary dwellings, such as workers’ barracks. 

37 Pravda, Jan. 20, 1949. 
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duction of the population would make 
the situation somewhat less difficult 
than it otherwise would be. 

The current shortage of housing in 
the U.S.S.R. must be viewed not only 
as a factor in low living standards but 
also as a factor immediately affecting 
efficiency. Soviet writers refer again 
and again to the latter aspect, particu- 
larly in regard to the situation in the 
invaded areas, and it would seem that 
this must provide a stimulus to new 
construction. 


Railway transport 


The Soviet railway transport system 
performed tremendous tasks during the 
war, the success of which was surpris- 
ing to friends and enemies alike. In 
the early stages of the conflict the rail- 
roads not only maintained the flow of 
military supplies to the front, but also 
accomplished a mass evacuation of de- 
fense plants and personnel to the safe 
regions of the interior. This operation 
alone involved the shipment to the east 
of one and a half million carloads of in- 
dustrial equipment. 

At the same time, Soviet railway 
transport suffered heavily from the 
Nazi invasion and occupation. Over 
half of the prewar network of railway 
lines was destroyed, including also some 
13,000 bridges and innumerable build- 
ings and installations. Wartime losses 
of freight cars and locomotives were of 

‘a similar magnitude. 

Because of the high priority assigned 
to it, railroad restoration proceeded at 
a rapid pace while the war was still in 
progress. As a result of this work and 
some new construction, the railway net- 
work in use was actually longer than be- 
fore the war. Much of the reconstruc- 
tion, however, was on a temporary basis, 
and the efficiency of the system was 
seriously impaired by prolonged over- 
loading and disrepair. Furthermore, al- 
most no new rolling stock or locomotives 
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were turned out by Soviet factories dur- 
ing the three or four years of the strug- 
gle, and only small deliveries of these 
items were obtained through lend-lease 
Thus, in 1945 the railroads were operat- 
ing at little better than 70 per cent of 
their prewar volume as measured in 
terms of carloadings. 

Since the war, according to all indi- 
cations, the Russians have made sub- 
stantial progress towards restoring the 
lines of the invaded areas on a perma- 
nent basis. All bridges over the Dnie- 
per, Don, Dvina, Bug, Volkhov, and 
Dniester rivers have undergone capital 
repairs. 

At the same time steps have been 
taken to carry out a substantial pro- 
gram for further development and mod- 
ernization of railway transport in the 
country as a whole. In order to meet 
the growing freight requirements, the 
railroads have been allocated one-sixth 
of all capital investments to be made in 
the Soviet economy before 1950.8 The 
Fourth Five-Year Plan provides for the 
building of 7,230 kilometers of new rail- 
way lines and the electrification of 5,325 
kilometers. The bulk of the new build- 
ing and electrification is to take place 
in the eastern sections of the country. 
The largest single project is for the con- 
struction of a South Siberian railway, 
to extend roughly 2,550 kilometers. 
This will be a vital link in the long- 
heralded second trans-Siberian route. 

In the matter of equipment, the plan 
provides for the full replacement of war 
losses of freight cars by 1950, with the 
production of the equivalent of 472,000 
two-axle units. According to the Min- 
ister of Transport and Machine Build- 
ing, the output of railway cars sur- 
passed the prewar rate in mid-1947.%° 


38 This refers to “centralized” investments. 
See note 5 supra. 

88 USSR Information Bulletin, Soviet Em- 
bassy, Washington, D. C., No. 12 (July 30, 
1947), p. 25. 
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Reconversion of the tank industry was 
undertaken during the latter days of 
the war, which made it possible ror four 
plants to get into large-scale locomotive 
production during 1946. Production of 
transport equipment, however, lagged 
considerably behind the plan in 1946 
and to a less extent in 1947.4 

While the total stock of equipment is 
still well below the prewar levzl, the 
Russians have managed by economy 
measures to carry a comparatively large 
volume of freight. In terms of car- 
loadings, the volume of freight carried 
in 1948 equaled that in 1940. Recent 
Soviet editorials indicate, however, that 
planned tempos for the reduction in 
freight car turn-around have not been 


attained, and also that rail transport as . 


a whole greatly overconsumed its quota 
of coal during the first two years of the 
plan.“ Ultimately, according to the 
plan, the freight car turn-around is to 
be reduced from an average of 10.9 days 
in 1945 to an average of 7 days in 1950, 
and the average length of haul is to be 
shortened from 491 miles to 429 niles. 
Railway freight accounts for roughly 
four-fifths of the total freight shipments 
of the U.S.S.R., but it is planned to in- 
crease somewhat the relative importance 
of water and truck carriers in the post- 
war periods. The freight turnover for 
all kinds of transport is to be 36 per 
cent above the prewar level by 1959. 


IV. TRENDS IN DIVISION OF NATIONAL 
Propuct TO 1948 


The wartime and postwar trends in 
the division of the national product be- 
tween different uses (military outleys, 
investment, and consumption) must be 
appraised qualitatively on the basis of 
the information on production trends 


4° Pravda, Jan. 21, 1947 and Jan. 18, 1548. 
#1 Pravda, March 3, 1948; also Izvestiya, 
Aug. 1, 1948 . 


already presented, together with other 
scattered facts at hand.*? 


Military expenditures 


The term “military expenditures” is 
here used with reference to the aggre- 
gate amount of goods and services al- 
located to immediate military purposes, 
including not only munitions production 
but also troop subsistence and other de- 
fense activities. Some notion of the 
wartime end postwar trends in Soviet 
expenditures on these items may be ob- 
tained from the Soviet budget figures 
listed in Table 3.** 


TABLE 3—MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


' Billions of rubles 
1948 (forecast) 


66.1 
1947 66.4 
1946 72.6 
1945 128.2 
1944 137.9 
1943 125.0 
1942 108.4 
1941 80 0 
1940 56.7 
1939 39.2 
1938 23.1 


These budget outlays, it should be 
noted, are in monetary rather than real 
terms, and necessarily reflect the changes 
in the prices of munitions and subsist- 
ence and military pay. To obtain a 
measure in real terms it is necessary to 
allow for these changes. It would seem 
that the price level for military goods 
may now be appreciably higher than 
before the war, so that in comparison 
with the prewar period the current out- 


42Qn the basis of data published in Voz- 
nesensky, op. cit. note 2 supra, A. Gerschen- 
kron has prepared, for the years 1940, 1942, 
and 1943, some rule-of-thumb estimates on 
the allocation of the national product. See his 
review of Voznesensky in American Economic 
Review, Sept. 1948, p. 654 

48 Data for years 1938-46, from A. Berg- 
son, “Russian Defense Expenditures,” Foreign 
Affairs, Jan. 1948, p. 373; for years 1947 and 
1948 from Pravda, Feb 1, 1948. 
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lays are not as large in real as in money 
terms. 

Clearly, the aggregate amount of 
goods and services allocated to defense 
increased substantially during the war, 
in absolute terms as well as in rela- 
tion to the reduced national product. 
Clearly, also, these wartime develop- 
ments have now been reversed; both 
absolutely and in relation to the in- 
creasing national product, the defense 
outlays have declined. How the cur- 
rent outlays compare in real terms with 
those of prewar years is somewhat con- 


t4 See Bergson, “Russian Defense Expendi- 
tures” In this source, an outer limit for the 
rise in defense goods and services is fixed by 
reference to the estimated rise in the general 
level of money wages in the USSR. from 
1939 to 1947—about 85 per cent. Depending 
on the increase in productivity, it is argued, 
the price of mumtions (though not necessarily 
of military subsistence) might have risen much 
less than this. According to information re- 
leased by Voznesensky, op. cit. note 2 supra, 
p. 69, it appears that in fact this must have 
been the case, or at any rate that changes in 
man-hour productivity together with a war- 
time increase in working hours much more 
than offset the rise in money wages in 1942, 
as far as defense goods prices are concerned. 
According to Voznesensky, the price index for 
goods produced by war industry stood at 72 
in 1942 in comparison with a prewar level of 
100. 3 

It should be noted also that contrary to 
the assumption in “Russian Defense Expendi- 
tures,” there is good reason to believe that 
some or all outlays on defense plant construc- 
tion are omitted from the budget defense ex- 
penditures. The budget figures refer only to 
the allocations to the government departments 
immediately concerned with actual mibtary 
operations (since 1946 unified as the Ministry 
of Armed Forces), and not to the allocations 
to various departments engaged in munitions 
production (Le., the Ministries of the Aviation 
Industry, of Construction of Military Plants, 
and of Armaments). Presumably the outlays 
on defense plant construction were greater in 
the period of armaments before the war than 
in the postwar period of reconversion. 

Finally, as is undicated in “Russian Defense 
Expenditures,” pp 373 ff., there are several 
other omissions, including possibly outlays on 
atomic energy research. 


jectural, in view of the uncertain ex- 
tent of price changes. Quite possibly 
the present level of allocations is com- 
parable with the high level reached in 
1939, just after Munich, and perhaps 
even with that of 1940, just before the 
Nazi attack. 


Current capital investments 


To the extent that during the war an 
increased share of the reduced basic in- 
dustrial production was absorbed in mu- 
nitions production, the amount available 
for over-all capital expansion was nec- 
essarily curtailed. Even including out- 
lays on defense plant construction, capi- 
tal investments declined, not only abso- 
lutely but probably also in relation to 
the reduced national product.‘ With 
reconversion, the share of basic indus- 
trial production available for over-all 
capital expansion has again increased; 
on this basis and also with the aid of 
imports from abroad on reparations and 
other accounts,** the wartime trend with 
regard to capital investment has now 
been reversed. These developments are 
of course a basic factor in, and have in 
turn been accelerated by, the progres- 
sive recovery in the national product. 
As of 1946, capital investments already 
exceeded the prewar level; in 1947 they 
were 10 per cent greater than in 1946, 
and in the first nine months of 1948 
they were 26 per cent greater than in 
the comparable period in 1947.“ 


45 Above, sec. I, (4) “the national product.” 

46 Since the end of the war Russia’s im- 
ports, includmg reparations, have been on a 
relatively high level and in the aggregate con- 
siderably in excess of exports—about $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1947. (See the article by A. Gerschen- 
kron in this issue of THe Annars.) Unques- 
tionably there has been a net import balance 
in the case of capital goods alone, as well as 
for all goods taken together. 

47 Korobov, op. ct. note 8 supra, p. 14; 
Pravda, Oct. 15, 1948. The foregoing state- 
ments refer to “capital construction” (kapital’- 
nye raboty), which it is believed covers only 
investments in fixed as distinct from working 
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Current consumption 


The conclusion already stated that 
the wartime stringency in consumption 
has been greatly alleviated but that liv- 
ing standards are still below the prewar 
level is intended to take into account 
the following facts.. 

1. The trends in production already 
referred to are considered. 

2. During the war a considerable 
amount of the reduced output of con- 
sumers’ goods was needed to meet the 
high rations of the Red Army, and 
hence was not available for civilians. 
With demobilization, the military requi- 
sitions presumably have been reduced, 
though an offsetting factor of unknown 
extent is the amount of goods, particu- 
larly grain, currently allocated to se- 
curity stockpiles. These vital stock- 
piles were largely depleted during the 
war; it is clear that the Government is 
now rebuilding them. In a speech of 
November 6, 1948, Molotov said that 
the large harvest of 1948 sufficed not 
only for current requirements but also 
for some stockpiling. 

3. Currently the Russians are obtain- 
ing sizable imports of consumers’ goods 
on reparations and other accounts from 
Germany and other countries, and it 
seems likely that in the aggregate these 
exceed their exports of such goods.** 





capital. Also, the comparison between 1946 
and prewar investment refers to “centralized” 
capital construction, and presumably does not 
cover investments such as are undertaken on 
their own by the collective farms, private 
home owners, and others. In the first three 
years of the Third Five-Year Plan, 1938-40, 
“centralized” investments corstituted 83 per 
cent of all investments. Finally, while the 
comparison between 1946 and prewar invest- 
ment seems to take account of price changes, 
it is not clear that other comparisons do so. 
48 As is mentioned in note 46 supra, Rus- 
sia’s aggregate imports of all sorts have been 
substantially in excess of her exports since the 
war While this import halance probably con- 
sists primarily of capital goods, it 1s entirely 


4. In the case of durable consumers’ 
goods, of course, consumption depends 
more on stocks than on current output; 
neither the wartime decline nor the 
postwar recovery was as great in stocks 
as in production. This consideration is 
particularly important in the case of 
housing, where current production is 
necessarily small in relation to the 
stocks on hand. 


V. PROSPECTS FOR FULFILLMENT OF 
Fourts Five-Year PLAN 


Below are listed the main facts, fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, that it is be- 
lieved must be taken into account in 
appraising the prospects for the fulfill- 
ment of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
With the information at hand, there 
does not seem to be much basis for 
going beyond the rather general con- 
clusion on this matter already stated in 
the introduction to this article. 

1. In Table 4 are shown by branches 
the average annual rates of expansion 
actually realized from 1945 to 1948 and 
the rates that still must be realized from 
1948 to 1950 if the goals of the plan 
(as listed in Table 2) are to be fulfilled. 
As is evident, the tempos realized to 
date generally compare favorably with 
those that must now be attained. 

2. To a considerable extent, however, 
the favorable record to date has been 
achieved through the reconversion of 
munitions capacity and also by the re- 
pair and restoration of partially de- 
stroyed capacity in the liberated areas. 
The first of these sources of expansion 
presumably was most important in the 
machinery industries. The second no 
doubt has been important in all lines. 
It may be expected that both sources 
of expansion will be less important in 
the remaining than they were in the 
first years of the plan. The mainte- 


probable that there are also some net imports 
oI consumers’ goods. 
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TABLE 4—REALIZED AND REQUIRED 
RATES OF GROWTH IN SPECIFIED 
Economic BrRaNcHEs, 1945-502 

















Batali 
Anaad | percentage 
Branch prenta required 
realized wee. 
1945-48 | "Year Plan’ 
1948-50 
Coal 12.1 25.4 
Petroleum 14.6 10.1 
Electric power 13.6 13.7 
production 
Electric power 10.4 24.7 
capacity 
Pig iron 15.8 168 
Steel 14.9 22.2 
Tractors 94.5 44.4 
Trucks and 37.1 52.9 
automobiles 
Commercial timber 21.1 16.9 
delivered 
Sawn lumber 30.1 34.7 
Cement 52.2 25.2 
Window glass 32.9 23.8 
Slate 54.9 17.1 
Cotton cloth 24.5 21.7 
Woolen cloth 30.3 15.5 
Silk cloth 38.5 19.8 
Paper 34.2 28.7 
Matches 40.8 36.7 
Grain 203 5.1 
Daily carloadıngs 14.0 5.9 








For underlying data, see note @ under 
, Table 1. 


nance of the past tempos may become 
progressively more difficult on this ac- 
count. 

3. The demobilization of the armed 
forces to a peacetime footing presum- 
ably has by now been completed. Ac- 
cordingly there can be little if any fur- 
ther expansion of the labor force from 
this source. This factor too may tend 
to make it difficult to maintain the 
previous tempos. 

4. It is necessary to reckon also with 
the matter of bottlenecks. As a result 
of the sharp increase in steel output in 
1948 this no longer seems to be as criti- 
cal an area as it once did; it is still 
lagging behind other branches, however, 


and thus may serve as a brake on fur- 
ther progress. The available informa- 
tion indicates that coal production also 
may be lagging behind the plan. 

5. Insofar as it may reflect unusu- 
ally favorable weather conditions, the 
rapid recovery of grain may be in part 
only temporary. But insofar as the 
harvest can be further increased and 
consumption expanded on this basis, 
this would have favorable effects 
throughout the economy. 

' 6. The five-year plan calls for the in- 
troduction into service of newly con- 
structed or repaired urban housing hav- 
ing a total of 84 million square meters 
of floor space. During the first three 
years of the plan (1946-48) the Rus- 
sians managed to build in all 51 million 
square meters, or about 60 per cent of 
the total required by the plan. This 
would indicate that on a purely quan- 


titative basis, the Russians should be 


able to fulfill the plan in this sphere. 
For reasons -already mentioned, the 
postwar housing program may involve 
a considerable deterioration in quality. 


VI. NOTE oN RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 


This does not seem to be the place to 
embark on any extensive discussion of 
the general economic policies estab- 
lished in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
These policies, particularly on the im- 
portant question of heavy industrial 
versus consumers’ goods, already have 
been discussed in some detail elsewhere 
by one of the present writers, and the 
other two are in general accord with his 
reasoning and with his main conclusion 
that primary emphasis in the current 
plan, as in previous ones, is on heavy 
industrial goods.*® 

The policy applied in practice would 
seem to be much the same as that estab- 
lished in the plan. In any event, there 

49 Abram Bergson, of. cit. note 12 supra. 


“Mr 
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is little basis to think that there has 
been any major revision of the policy in 
the plan in favor of either of the two 
sectors mentioned, heavy industrial or 


consumers’ goods. It is known that the « 


targets for 1950 for cotton and woolen 
cloth were revised upward in December 
1946, but these upward revisions were 
quite small in extent—little more than 
2 per cent for cotton cloth and about 5 
per cent for woolen cloth.°° The fac- 
tors accounting for the spectacularly 
rapid recovery of grain are not alto- 
gether clear. Considering that the out- 
put of tractors still must be more than 
doubled in the next two years to fulfill 
the 1950 goal, however, it seems doubt- 
ful that the comparatively rapid expan- 
sion of grain from the low 1945 level 
reflects any substantial above-plan in- 
vestment in this sector. 

Consideration is given also in the 
article just cited to the closely related 
question of the nature of Soviet policy 
on the internal structure of heavy in- 
dustry, particularly with regard to the 
breakdown of the total output between 
munitions and basic industrial produc- 
tion. On this the conclusion was 
reached that the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
would see a substantial shift from the 
former to the latter. 

On the basis of information now at 
hand there seems to be no reason to 
question this conclusion; but attention 
should be drawn here to a fact already 
mentioned, namely, that the current 
output of munitions, while much below 
the wartime peak, is still comparatively 
high by peacetime standards. Also, in 
view of the current state of international 
relations, the possibility must be con- 
sidered that the immediate postwar 
trends may yet be reversed, and in- 
creased emphasis given to munitions in 
comparison with basic industries. Need- 
less to say, such a development on any 


50 In Table 2 are shown the revised goals 
for 1950 for these articles, 


scale would require a complete reap- 
praisal of Soviet economic prospects. 
The Fourth Five-Year Plan itself, or 
at least its unfinished portions, inevi- 
tably would be tossed into a cocked hat. 

Space allows us only a few words on 
the Soviet postwar policy with regard 
to the locetion of industry. The estab- 
lished policy before the war, of course, 
was to emphasize the development of 
the eastern regions. It was here that 
the highest rates of economic expansion 
were realized. The creation in this way 
of a second great metals and fuel base 
in and beyond the Urals was a crucial 
factor enabling the Russians to survive 
the German invasion. During the war, 
as a matter of practical necessity rather 
than policy, the expansion of the 
economy of the eastern regions was 
pressed further, while at the same time 
the economy of the west was in large 
measure devastated. Currently, the 
Russians have resumed the prewar 
policy. On this the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan itself is quite clear. It is en- 
visaged that the: devastated areas will 
be fully restored, and will by 1950 
be producing somewhat more industrial 
products than before the war. At the 
same time, however, substantial new 
investments are to be made in the east- 
ern regions, so that the share of these 
regions in the total industrial output ‘of: 
the country will greatly exceed that at- 
tained before the war. The figures al- 
ready cited on petroleum production 
provide one illustration of this develop- 
ment. Mention may also be made of 
the developments in steel. In relation 
to the total production of the entire 
country, the output of eastern works 
will increase from 34 per cent in 1940 
to $1 per cent in 1950.52 


51 IA, Feigin, “Razmeshchenie proizvoditel’- 
nykh sil v novoi piatiletke” (“The Distribu- 
tion of Productive Forces in the New Five 
Year Plan”), Bolshevik, No. 23-24 (1946), 
p. 33 
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TABLE 5—COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL Propuction: U.S.S.R., 
EASTERN EUROPE, AND U.S.A” 

















U.S.S.R. 
Eastern 
Item and urut? Euronet U.S.A, 1947 
we | 8 | g 7 
Coal, mil tons 159 250 500 90.7 613.4 
Petroleum, mil. tons 29.2 35.4 60 4.8 229.6 
Pig iron, mil. tons 14.3 19.5 50 1.8 53.7 
Steel, mil. tons 17.0 25.4 60 3.4 76.9 
a Sources: For U.S.S.R. see Appendix (see note a under Table 1) and Pravda, Feb. 9, 1946; 
for eastern Europe, see United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Commission 
for Europe, A Survey of Economic Situation and Prospects for Europe, Geneva, 1948, pp. 130-32; 
for the United States, see Survey of Current Business, March, 1948. 
è All figures in metric units. 
e Including Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia; in the case of coal, also 
Bulgaria; and in the case of petroleum, also Rumania. 
A 


United States did in 1947. If to the 


VII. COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION: Soviet output were added the produc- 


U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 


The comparative data compiled on 
Soviet and American basic industrial 
production are shown in Table 5. The 
long-range goals cited for the U.S.S.R. 
were fixed by Stalin in a speech of Feb- 
ruary 1946. Stalin declared that these 
goals were to be fulfilled in a period of 
three or more five-year plans. Evi- 
dently when these goals are fulfilled the 
Russians will be producing about as 
much pig iron, somewhat less coal and 
steel, and far less. petroleum than the 


Abram Bergson, New York Cit 


tion of eastern European countries in 
1946, the Soviet production would still 
be less than that of the United States 
in all lines, though the two countries 
would then be about on a par in coal 
as well as pig iron. It should be noted, 
however, that the production of eastern 
Europe in 1946 was generally far be- 
low the prewar level, and that it has in- 
creased substantially in the past two 
years. Also, the production of the east- 
ern zone of Germany is not included in 
the tabulation. 
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Soviet Labor Policy 1945-1949 


By Harry SCHWARTZ 


OVIET labor policy reflects in the 

area of labor relations the objec- 
tives sought by the over-all economic 
plan at any given time. Since the goals 
of economic policy in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics center pri- 
marily about increased production, 
Soviet labor policy may be viewed as 
the totality of means used to increase 
output from the available work force in 
each period. 

The specific policies of the Soviet 
regime during 1945-49 have been de- 
termined both by the historical setting 
and by the institutional organization of 
the Soviet Union. 

Postwar labor policies have been 
formulated and executed against the 
background of tremendous material and 
human losses during the war. They 
have been greatly affected, too, by the 
significant changes in the labor force 
during the conflict. The totalitarian 
nature of Soviet society and the mono- 
planned direction of its economy have 
given the regime a wide choice of weap- 
ons to deal with the problems arising 
from this setting. The Fourth Five- 
Year Plan has contributed to these 
problems by aiming not only at the 
rapid reconstruction of the economy, 
but also at a substantial rise in total 
output and a large program of capital 
expansion. 

As a result, the Soviet economy has 
continued to have high employment 
levels and steady expansion of non- 
agricultural labor requirements. These 
have created and aggravated many of 
the problems with which state policy 
has had to contend during the period 
discussed here. 
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Postwar Soviet labor policy has 
sought to increase the over-all labor 
force and to redistribute the labor force 
—both between urban and rural occupa- 
tions and among different urban em- 
ployments—in accord with the objec- 
tives set by the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 
It has also sought to obtain higher man- 
hour productivity through a variety of 
means, 

The most important policy decision 
affecting the size of the postwar civilian 
labor force was that which dictated the 
extent and speed of Soviet demobiliza- 
tion, 1945-47. The writer has esti- 
mated elsewhere that perhaps ten mil- 
lion veterans returned to the civilian 
labor force during these years.t While 
the greater part of these veterans had 
originally entered service from agricul- 
ture and related occupations, a much 
smaller percentage probably returned to 
agricultural work, since the prime need 
of the postwar U.S.S.R. has been for 
laborers in industry, construction, trans- 
port, mining, and other nonfarm work. 
A hint of Soviet policy on this matter 
seems given by a labor specialist’s re- 
mark that the wartime shortage of farm 
labor existed “primarily during harvest 
time.” # 


RETAINING TEMPORARY WAR WORKERS 


A second major aspect of the policy 
in this area was the effort to retain in 
the labor force large numbers of per- 
sons originally recruited for “tempo- 
rary” nonfarm work during the war. 


1 Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Postwar Economy 
(Syracuse, 1947), pp 69-70, 

2 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Tom 
SS S.R., p. 1130, 
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Voznesensky has revealed that in 1942 
women accounted for 53 per cent ‘of all 
workers and employees in the national 
economy,® as against 38 per cent in 
1940, while the proportion of women 
among the able-bodied workers of rural 
areas rose to 71 per cent by the begin- 
ning of 1943. Persons under 18 and 
over 49 years of age composed 27 per 
cent of the workers and employees in 
all Soviet industry in 1942, as against 
only 15 per cent in 1939.4 

These and other available data make 
it clear that many housewives, adoles- 
cents, and older people who would nor- 
mally not have worked joined the labor 
force during the war. Moreover, a 
significant number of farm people left 
agriculture during the struggle to go to 
work in urban occupations.” 

To induce these wartime additions 
to the labor force to remain at work— 
and to get other nonworking adults to 
accept jobs—the Soviet regime utilized 
to the full its control of prices, wages, 
and ration schedules. 


MEASURES TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


The approximate tripling of rationed 
food prices in September 1946, accom- 
panied by a less than compensatory rise 
in wages, must have served as pressure 
inducing idle persons to work and those 


8 This term seems to include all who work 
for the Government directly or for any state- 
operated enterprise, as well as members of in- 
dustrial co-operatives. Since it does not in- 
clude collective farm members and unfree la- 
borers, it may be taken as roughly equivalent 
to the nonagricultural free labor force, al- 
though it does include a relatively small num- 
ber of persons who work on state farms, gov- 
ernment agricultural experiment stations, etc. 
Cf. the discussion of this term in Harry 
Schwartz, “A Critique of ‘Appraisals of Rus- 
sian Economic Statistics,” Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics (Feb. 1948), p. 40. 

4N. Voznesensky, Voyennaya Ekonomika 
SS.S.R. v Period Otechestvennoi Voiny (Mos- 
cow, 1947), pp. 111-13. 

5 Bol'skaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, op. 
cit, note 2 supra. 


working to remain on their jobs. This 
pressure must have been strengthened 
by the tightening of the ration system 
later in 1946, with provisions for re- 
classification of some workers into cate- 
gories receiving less food, and further 
cuts in the already low amounts allowed 
nonworkers. ‘The fmancial and ration 
reforms of December 1947 acted simi- 
larly to increase the pressure on non- 
workers to go to work, since they wiped 
out or reduced substantially liquid sav- 
ings, while increasing the real value of 
current earned income. 

It is significant with respect to the 
above that six months after the 1947‘ 
ration and financial changes, Soviet 
writers hailed the great influx of house- 
wives, youths in their late teens, and 
others seeking work as the result of 
these reforms. In the spring of 1948 
Soviet writers asserted that their lead- 
ing industries had sufficient workers. 
Factory managers were said to be able 
to pick and choose among applicants, 
selecting only those with most suitable 
skills and aptitudes, rather than ac- 
cepting all who applied. Pravda em- 
phasized that it was the urban popula- 
tion particularly whose idle members 
had been induced to seek work since the 
events of December 1947. The new 
job applicants were probably persons 
who had formerly had significant cash 
savings, members of families whose 
working members had formerly earned 
enough to buy rationed supplies, and 
former speculators and private traders 
who had previously thrived on the profit 
opportunities created by wartime and 
postwar shortages.® 

State policy has also sought to main- 
tain the flow of labor from collective 
farms to nonagricultural work. An im- 
portant part of this policy has been the 
large-scale recruitment of rural adoles- 
cents for the state labor reserve schools, 
of which more below. The stress put in 

8 Pravda, May 28, 1948. 
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the postwar. period upon re-equipping 
agriculture with tractors and other farm 
machinery seems to have been moti- 
vated in part by a desire to reduce the 
labor needs of the collective farms so 
the resulting surplus could be drained 
off, : 
Most important in this connection 
seems the unfavorable treatment ac- 
corded the farming population under 
the provisions of the ration and finan- 
cial reforms of December 1947. The 
significant cash balances which farmers 
had accumulated earlier through open 
market sales at extremely high prices 
were reduced most substantially by the 
ten-to-one exchange ratio imposed by 
this reform. The high prices themselves 
were drastically reduced by the simul- 
taneous lowering of commercial store 
food prices to approximately the former 
level of ration prices. These blows at 
farmers’ savings and current income oc- 
curred at the same time that the real 
value of urban workers’ current wages 
rose sharply as the result of the same 
measures. The relative attractiveness 
of nonagricultural and agricultural em- 
ployment was thus sharply altered in 
favor of the former, creating new in- 
centives for rural-to-urban migration. 


EFFECT OF POLICIES 


The effect of these policies upon the 
entire Soviet labor force cannot be 
traced in detail because of the lack of 
data. In particular, changes in the ag- 
ricultural and unfree labor forces are 
hidden behind the curtain of statistical 
secrecy. Only the growth of the num- 
ber of workers and employees in the 
national economy—i.e., essentially the 
nonagricultural labor force—can be 
traced, as if Table 1. 

Table 1 indicates that the nonagri- 
cultural labor force has grown much 
more rapidly than originally planned by 
Soviet leaders, the 1950 goal being 


TABLE 1—WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
NATIONAL Economy 7 


Year Millions ' 
1940 31.2 
1943 19.3 
1945 272 
1946 30.2 
1947 314 
1948 334 
1350 Goal 335 


virtually attained by 1948. The sharp 
increase in 1948 after the relatively 
small rise in 1947 suggests that the 
financial and ration reforms of late 
1947 were successful in inducing sig- 
nificant numbers of urban and rural 
people to enter the nonagricultural la- 
bor force. 

A puzzling point in any effort to ac- 
count for postwar Soviet labor force 
changes is the problem of the fate of the 
several million Soviet citizens who be- 
came prisoners of war or slave laborers 
during the conflict but returned to the 
U.S.S.R. after V-E Day. Al or most 
of these people may have simply re- 
turned to their old homes and become 
net additions to the labor force, ac- 
countable in the same fashion as de- 
mobilized military personnel. Yet some 
evidence suggests that large numbers of 


` these unfortunates returned under a 


heavy cloud of suspicion and were or 


1 These data computed from information in 
the following sources. 1940—N. Voznesensky, 
op. cit. note 4 supra, p. 13; 1943—4bid, p. 
109; 1945—Planovoye Khosyaistvo, No. 2 
(1946), p. 137; data for 1946-48 derived’ from 
1945 figure by using figures given in Pravda, 
Jan 21, 1947, Jan 18, 1948, and Jan. 20, 
1949. The 1950 goal is from the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan. A higher number, 34.3 million for 
1948, is obtained from the statement that in 
that year there were 10 per cent more work- 
ers and employees than in 1940 Cf. Pravda, 
Jan. 20, 1949 The figure given in Table 1 
for 1948 can be obtained, however, if it is as- 
sumed the 10 per cent applies to the 304 mil- 
lion workers and employees in the US.S.R. 
in 1940 within that country’s boundaries in 
that year. No satisfactory reconciliation seems 
possible without further information 
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are being employed as forced laborers.® 
If the latter alternative is correct, these 
people are not represented in the data 
in Table 1, which includes only free 
workers. 

On the whole matter of the size of the 
unfree labor force we are almost com- 
pletely in the dark. The size of this 
group was diminished during 1945—49 
by the return home of many German 
prisoners of war and of smaller num- 
bers of other former Axis soldiers. But 
the extent to which these repatriations 
have been balanced by the sentencing 
of dissident Soviet citizens—particu- 
larly groups in the formerly occupied 
regions who co-operated with the Ger- 
mans, such as Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
Tatars, and others—is unknown. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 


Hand in hand with the effort to in- 
crease the size of the labor force has 
gone the endeavor to redistribute those 
already in it. Policies aimed at draw- 
ing workers from agriculture to non- 
farm occupations have already been 
mentioned, but both within agricul- 
tural and in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, significant redistribution has 
taken place. Throughout the urban 
areas of the U.S.S.R.,the Soviet regime 
has persuaded or forced hundreds of 
thousands of clerical workers and others 
engaged in so-called “ancillary” occupa- 
tions to leave their jobs and take others 
more directly contributing to immedi- 
ate physical production. By early 1947 
it was reported that 730,000 vacant ad- 
ministrative and clerical positions had 
been eliminated as the result of this 
effort. 

Similarly, on the collective farms the 
Government has attempted to limit 
sharply the number of persons engaged 
in other tasks than direct crop or live- 


8 George Fischer, “The New Soviet Emigra- 
tion,” The Russan Review, Jan 1949, pp. 9, 
10, 


stock production, setting strict limits 
on the percentage of farm income that 
may go to pay for administrative work 
and revising pay differentials so as to 
attract agronomists from office to field 
assignments. 


INCREASED MAN-HOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


Increased man-hour -productivity has 
been the second major labor policy ob- 
jective of the past few years. The 
Fourth Five-Year Plan requires that 
“productivity of labor in industry shall 
be raised 36 per cent by 1950 as com- 
pared with prewar” and “productivity 
of labor on construction work shall be 
raised 40 per cent by 1950 as compared 
with prewar.” 

Productivity gains required from 1945 
to 1950 were undoubtedly much more 
substantial than indicated above, since 
1945 productivity was almost certainly 
below the prewar level. In 1945 the 
industrial labor force contained large 
numbers of relatively inexperienced and 
poorly trained workers. Much of the 
machinery in the U.S.S.R. had been op- 
erated at maximum tempo during the 
war years, with little replacement and 
few spare parts. The lack of food and 
the poor living conditions generally dur- 
ing the war also tended to keep down 
productivity. Nevertheless, productivity 
in 1945 was probably well above that 
of 1942, since the labor force had 
gained much experience during the war. 
Moreover, Soviet technology improved 
during the war, and the use of con- 
veyor-belt production lines became more 
frequent. 

Compulsory overtime was abolished 
shortly after V-J Day, and the standard 
Soviet work week since in nonagricul- 
tural occupations has consisted of eight 
hours a day, six days a week—a level 
higher than before June 1940 but sub- 
stantially lower than during the war. 
Vacations for nonagricultural workers, 
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abolished during the war, were per- 
mitted again after 1945. Both of these 
moves must have tended to increase 
productivity through their effects on 
both the worker’s morale and his physi- 
cal well-being. 

Initial reconversion from war to 
peace output- during 1945 and 1946, 
however, must have tended to reduce 
labor productivity sharply. It is signifi- 
cant that no mention is made of any in- 
crease in labor productivity in the State 
Planning Commission report on eco- 
nomic progress during 1946. During 
that year and also in early 1947, the 
Soviet press was replete with acccunts 
of reconversion difficulties and the re- 
sultant poor output.® 

Productivity of industrial workers 
was reported to have grown 13 per cent 
in 1947 and 15 per cent in 1948 over 
the previous year’s figure, or a total of 
almost 30 per cent over the 1946 level.2° 
Since the announcement on gains in 
1948 noted that the prewar level of 
industrial productivity had been ex- 
ceeded only in that year, it appears that 
the prewar mark may well have been 20 
or 25 per cent above that of 1946. If 
we assume tentatively, and perhaps con- 
servatively, that the prewar level was 
only 20 per cent higher than in 1946, 
the goal sought for 1950—a rise of 36 
` per cent over prewar—would seem to be 
60 or 70 per cent over the productivity 
in the first full postwar year. 

In a real sense, much of postwar gov- 
ernment economic policy may be said 
to have been directed at raising labor 
productivity. The program for in- 
creased output of new and improved 
machinery, the demobilization of mil- 
lions of men in the prime of life from 
the armed forces, and similar measures 
of a general nature may well have been 


®Some of this material is summarized in 
Schwartz, Russia’s Postwar Economy, op cit. 
note 1 supra, Chap. O. 

10 Pravda, Jan. 18, 1948 and Jan. 20, 1949. 


the most important factors making for 
productivity improvement. 

We shall treat in detail here, how- 
ever, only that narrower group of poli- 
cies which focus directly upon the im- 
provement of labor productivity. The 
most important of these policies seem 
to have been these: (1) A gigantic pro- 
gram of vocational training aimed at 
both increasing the number of skilled 
workers and improving the qualifica- 
tions of those at work; (2) measures 
taken with respect to wages and real 
earnings of workers in order to increase 
incentives for maximum output; (3) 
measures taken to reduce labor turn- 
over, as well as to improve worker 
morale generally; (4) policy with re- 
spect to work organization and social- 
ist competition. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


With regard to.vocational training, 
we may note first that the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan called for a continuation of 
the system of state labor reserve schools. 
Students in these are teen-agers ob- 
tained by a draft process or through 
volunteering. They are usually given 
two years of training and then are as- 
signed to work where needed for four 
years afterward. These schools are 
scheduled to ‘graduate 4,500,000 stu- 
dents during 1946-50, and to have by 
1950 facilities permitting them to gradu- 
ate 1,200,000 students annually, as com- 
pared with 400,000 graduates in 1946. 
Other on-the-job and related vocational 
training is planned to give technical 
training to 7,700,000 unskilled workers 
and to raise the skills of 13,900,000 
other workers during 1946-50. 

During the years 1946-48 inclusive, 
Soviet reports indicate that the state la- 
bor reserve schools graduated 2,170,000 
students. About 7,000,000 unskilled 
workers- have received some technical 
training, and 10,400,000 workers have 
improved their skills. Most of the ` 
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graduates of the labor reserve schools 
appear to have been trained for work in 
coal mining, transport, and areas of 
heavy industry in which the shortage 
of specialists has been most pronounced. 

Complaints in the Soviet press from 
time to time have indicated that the 
quality of vocational instruction is too 
often poor and that a significant por- 
tion of labor reserve school graduates 
find their training inadequate or are 
used at jobs other than that for which 
they have been schooled, when they are 
assigned to work after graduation. 

German technicians induced or forced 
to come to the Soviet Union after V-E 
Day have probably been used as in- 
structors of Soviet workers as well as 
directly in production. 


REWARDS FOR PRODUCTION 


Official Soviet doctrine emphasizes 
that the present stage of the U.S.S.R.’s 
development, socialism, is one in which 
rewards and income are directly de- 
pendent upon each individual’s produc- 
tive contribution. Long before World 
War II, wages and other types of re- 
muneration were adjusted to reflect the 
quantity and the quality of different 
workers’ contributions, through such 
means as the displacement of time rates 
by piece rates. More recently the trend 
has been toward displacement of simple 
piece-rate systems by variations. These 
seek to create greater incentive for high 
output by paying bonuses and higher 
sums per unit for output above the 
basic norm. Such modification of the 
wage system was pushed during the 
war and afterward as well.” 

Where bonuses or higher unit rates 
are paid for above-norm output, any 
raising of the norm will have the effect 
of reducing the earnings of workers who 
have been exceeding their norms, unless, 


11 Cf. A E. Pasherstnik, “Problems of Legal 


Wage Regulation,” American Review on the 
Soviet Union (May 1946), pp. ‘63 ff. 


of course, they,increase their output to 
compensate for the higher norm. In a 
number of important Soviet industries 
after the war, the situation seems to 
have been that large numbers of work- 
ers were overfulfilling their norms regu- 
larly. The 1947 economic plan ordered 
industrial ministries to re-examine ex- 
isting norms with a view to revising 
them upward. In particular, output 
norms were ordered raised 20-25 per 
cent in machinery plants, repair instal- 
lations, enterprises of local and repub- 
lican industry, and some other types of 
enterprises. Such upward revision must 
have given many workers the alterna- 
tive of increasing their output or ac- 
cepting substantially lower earnings. 

Discussion in the Soviet press in the 
postwar period has made it clear that 
in many plants norms are based on av- 
erage actual performance, whereas gov- 
ernment policy aims at basing norms on 
the output of the best workers, thus ap- 
plying pressure upon the majority to im- 
prove their performance. 

The Soviet version of profit sharing 
has been reinstituted since V-E Day. 
This is accomplished through the “Di- 
rector’s Fund” obtained in each enter- 
prise by securing profits in excess of 
those planned. This fund is used for 
housing, nurseries, and other communal 
projects, as well as for individual bo- 
nuses. To help achieve higher profits, 
of course, workers must not only raise 
productivity in a physical sense but also 
reduce costs and wastes of all kinds. 

Similar measures have been taken in 
agriculture in an effort to raise produc- 
tivity there too. The most important 
changes introduced in agricultural pay- 
ment procedures in the postwar period 
were these’ 

1. As far as possible, all payment to 
collective farmers is to be based on 
piecework. Farmers are to be grouped 
in permanent work teams, and the pay 
received by members of different work 
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teams is to vary on the basis ‘of dif- 
ferences in output obtained by these 
teams. Essentially this means that 
where old practice tended to give equal 
income for each “labor day” earned by 
all farmers on the same collective, the 
value of a “labor day” is now deter- 
mined by the crop or livestock results 
achieved by the group with which the 
“labor day” was earned, and differs 
from group to group even on the same 
farm. 

2. The entire system of farm work 
norms, on the basis of which labor days 
are granted farmers, was ordered re- 
examined with a view to raising the 
norms for each task. Existing norms, 
mainly introduced in 1933 and 1934, 
were declared obsolete and too low, and 
were said to be incompatible with the 
contemporary conditions of Soviet agri- 
culture. Where formerly farm work 
was divided into seven different types, 
each being paid from 0.5 to 2.0 labor 
days per norm fulfillment, nine groups 
were introduced and the range mede to 
extend from 0.5 to 2.5 labor days. 


Work in crop production was awarded’ 


higher rates than work in other branches 
of farm production. Rates of pay for 
different tasks involved in crop produc- 
tion were altered so as to give highest 
rewards for those employed in soil 


preparation, seeding, and harvesting, 


while less important types of work were 
assigned lower rates.’? 

In agriculture as in industry, there- 
fore, future earnings are to be ever more 
closely linked with direct measurable 
output, at least if the changes ordered 
in 1948 are carried out. Comment in 
the Soviet press has indicated that the 
order to raise work norms and to es- 
tablish differential values for labor days 

12 A comprehensive discussion of the changes 
introduced by the decree of April 1948 is ziven 
in S. Cheremushkin, “Za Dal’neishi Pcd’em 
Proizvoditel’nosti Truda v Kolkhozakh, So- 

` tsialisticheskoye SeVskoye Kkozymstvo (July 
1948), pp. 3~10. 


earned on the same farm has been met 
with something less than wholehearted 
enthusiasm. Many collective farms have 
apparently ignored these orders or exe- 
cuted them in the most formal and half- 
hearted fashion.7* 


RATION AND Pric—E CHANGES TO 
INCREASE OUTPUT 


Government policy on rations and 
prices has'increased pressure for higher 
output. The rationing system of 1941- 
47 had been forced by shortages of es- 
sential commodities, but was regarded 
with official disfavor as tending to dis- 
courage desired productivity rises. A 
discussion in the State Planning Com- 
mission journal pointed out that ration- 
ing tends to equalize the real incomes of 
workers of high and low productivity, 
weakening incentives for maximum out-. 
put. Only by ending rationing could 
the direct link between a worker’s pro- 
duction, his current earnings, and his 
real income be made most plain so as 
to stimulate workers to put their utmost 
exertions into their work.1* 

Even before the abolition of ration- 
ing, the tripling of ration food prices in 
1946—accompanied by a less than com- 
pensatory increase in wages—increased 
workers’ basic living costs substantially 
and must have made many workers feel 
sharply the need for increased income. 
Such higher income could in general be 


“received by those already at work only 


by increasing output, since Soviet wage 
scales are usually on a piecework basis. 

The reforms of December 15, 1947 
were also aimed at the same objective. 
By abolishing rationing, lowering sub- 
stantially the old very high commercial 
store (unrationed commodity) prices, 
and reducing the size of accumulated 

13 Cf. the typical complaints on this score in 
Pravda, Sept. 19, 1948. 

14 G. Kosyachenko, “Povysheniye Material’- 
nogo i Kul’turnogo Urovnya Zhizni Naroda 
v Novoi Pyatiletke,” Planovoye Khozysistvo, 
No. 2 (1946), pp 139-40. 
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savings—90 per cent in the case of 
cash hoards, but less sharply in the 
case of bank accounts and state bond 
holdings—the Government created a 
situation in which workers became more 
dependent than ever on their current 
incomes, and also the real value of cur- 
rent incomes increased. Soviet testi- 
mony asserts that these changes stimu- 

lated greater devotion to work and 
` higher output by workers who had for- 
merly taken things easy, since the real 
value of their wages in the past had of- 
fered little incentive for higher produc- 
tion.t® 


INCENTIVE OF UNEQUAL EARNINGS 


Soviet propaganda in the past year 
has attempted to encourage what may 
perhaps be termed a “Keep-up-with-the- 
Joneses” psychology. Very high earn- 
ings of isolated workers are being much 
publicized, along with accounts of how 
they have been able to build homes, buy 
clothing, radios, and other commodities, 
and generally lead a more “cultured” 
life. The implication for others seems 
plain. 

The inequality of earnings that has 
resulted from this policy may be seen 
if we attempt to compare average earn- 
ings of workers and employees in the 
national economy with isolated cases of 
very high earnings. The estimation of 
average earnings is rather difficult -be- 
cause of the lack of data, but the figures 
shown in Table 2 are believed to give 
an approximate reflection of the move- 
ment of earnings since 1940. 

The data in Table 2 portray graphi- 
cally the wartime and postwar wage 
inflation in the Soviet Union, an infla- 
tion which proceeded much more rapidly 
than even the planners of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan anticipated. The sharp 
rise in earnings between 1946 and 1947 
is probably attributable in major part 


15 Cf, the rather remarkable discussion of 
this In Pravda, Feb. 13, 1948. 


TABLE 2—ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND 
EMPLOYEES IN THE NATIONAL Economy 18 


Year Ruble Earnings 
1940 4,100 
1946 6,000 
1947 7,100 
1948 7,400 
1950 Goal 6,000 


to the compensatory wage increases 
granted Soviet workers at the time of 
the tripling of rationed food prices 
in September 1946. These pay rises 
ranged from 110 rubles for those receiv- 
ing 300 rubles a month or less to 80 
rubles for those whose monthly pay was 
700 rubles to 900 rubles. ‘Those re- 
ceiving higher wages got no compensa- 
tory increase. Most Soviet workers, 
therefore, got a pay rise of about a 
thousand. rubles annually, or roughly 
the amount of increase shown in Table 
2 from 1946 to 1947. 


16 The 1940 figure is derived from Vozne- 
sensky’s statement in February 1941.: The 
data for 1946-48 are estimated in the follow- 
ing fashion: It is assumed that the wages fund 
goal of 280 billion rubles for 1947 set by that 
year’s plan was actually achieved The 1946 
and 1948 wages funds can be calculated on 
the basis of percentages showing their rela- 
tionship to the 1947 fund. These percentages 
were published in Pravda, Jan. 18, 1948 and 
Jan 20, 1949. It is further assumed that the 
pay roll received by workers and employees 
in the national economy was about 80 per 
cent of the wages fund calculated above. 
This assumption is based on the constancy of 
the percentages calculated by Professor Berg- 
son in his article in the Review of Economic 
Statistics, Nov. 1947, p. 236. Such use of 
these percentages was first suggested to the 
author by Professor Bergson. The pay roll 
estimates thus obtained are then divided by 
the figures on the number of workers and em- 
ployees in the national economy given in 
Table 1, to obtain the averages in Table 2. 
A partial check on this calculation is provided 
by the statement in Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 
8, 1948, p. 23, that the wages fund in 1948 is 
almost double that of 1940. The 1948 wages 
fund calculated by the method given above is 
308 billion rubles, almost twice the actual 
1940 wages fund of roughly 165 billion rubles. 
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To put the figures in Table 2 in 
proper perspective we must remember 
that they were accompanied over this 
period by a much sharper rise in the 
price of necessities. Between 1940 and 
1948, prices of foods seem to have in- 
creased between two and three times, 
probably closer to the higher figure, 
while average annual earnings shown 
above iicreased only about 75 per cent. 
A somewhat similar picture is indicated 
by a study of available data on changes 
in prices of the chief consumer goods. 
In 1948, despite the sharp rise in wages, 
the real earnings of Soviet workers were 
still apparently substantially below the 
1940 level—a fact not very surprising 
in view of the great impoverishment suf- 
fered by the Soviet Union during World 

War 0." ' 
~ Tt is illuminating, too, to contrast the 
data in Table 2 with the fragmentary 
information available on extremely high 
incomes in the Soviet Union. , There is, 
for example, the recent article in Trud 18 
telling of three Donbas miners whose 
annual earnings during the three years 
1946-48 have been between 60,000 and 
74,000 rubles. Data published at other 
times have told of workers earning be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 rubles monthly, 
or at annual rates of 120,000 to 180,000 
rubles. Since at the lower extremes 
some Soviet workers must receive as 
little as, say, 3,000 rubles annually, the 
range between high and low earnings is 
extremely great, and the ratio between 
them may be of the order of magnitude 
of 50:1 or 60:1 or more.’ 


17TA fuller discussion of this problem is 
. given in Solomon M Schwarz, “The Living 
Standard of the Soviet Worker,” Modern Re- 
view (June 1948), pp. 272-86, and I B Kravis 
and J Mintzes, “Soviet Union: Trends in 
Prices, Rations and Wages,” Monthly Labor 
Review (July 1947), pp. 28-35. 

18 Trud, Jan. 1, 1949. 

18 Bergson found that in October 1934 “the 
earnings of the highest-paid Soviet worker 
were more [his italics] than 28.3 times: the 


PROBLEM OF LABOR TURNOVER 


Labor turnover has been a major 
problem of the postwar period, as it was 
of the 1930s. Frequent reference to 
this matter in the Soviet press, particu- 
larly in 1946 and early 1947, made it 
clear that much of this turnover was the 
result of unsatisfactory housing condi- 
tions, lack of food, and other discom- 
forts, in many areas, all of which in- 
duced workers to migrate in search of 
better situations. Such migration was 
greatly facilitated by the high and exe 
panding postwar need for nonagricul- 
tural labor. Managers of economic en- 
terprises have apparently been glad to 
hire all who applied, often ignoring gov- 
ernmert regulations aimed at discour- 
aging such migration in their eagerness 
to get the number of workers required 
to enable them to fulfill their output 
quotas. Without such confidence that 
they could obtain jobs easily, workers 
would probably have been much less 
eager to leave their posts. But such 
turnover tended to keep productivity 
down, as workers moved too frequently 
to learn any one job well. And, of 
course, frequent replacement of work- 
ers tends to interfere with normal fac- 
tory routine. 

To combat this migration and turn- 
over, the Soviet regime has retained to 
the present the prewar legislation pro- 
viding that workers must remain on 
their jobs until released by their em- 
ployers. This legislation still provides 
penalties for violation of this and other 
job-freeze' regulations,° 








earnings of the lowest-paid worker at that 
time.” Since the effort to increase inequalities 
of incomes has been pursued vigorously since 
1934, the ratios suggested in the text do not 
seem unreasonable. Cf. Abram Bergson, The 
Structure of Soviet Wages (Cambridge, 1946), 
p. 129 

20 Cf. M. T. Florinsky, “Stalin’s New Deal 
for Labor,” Political Science Quarterly (March 
1941), pp. 38-50. 
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This system of compulsion apparently 
broke down during the confusion of the 
war and under the pressure of the great 
postwar labor shortage. It was re- 
vealed in the summer of 1946 that large 
numbers of workers did not even 
have labor books, the basic instrument 
through which control of free migration 
is exercised under the law. The Gov- 
ernment ordered an immediate cam- 
paign at that time to ensure that all 
workers had Jabor books and that the 
‘provisions of the law against free move- 
ment of workers were enforced.** 

More positively, however, the Gov- 
ernment has sought to combat excessive 
migration through improvement of work- 
ers’ living conditions. Large-scale hous- 
ing construction is an important fea- 
ture of the current Five-Year Plan, as is 
increased output of food and consumer 
goods. To the extent that these im- 
provements in living conditions have 
been realized, they have presumably 
weakened the forces making for migra- 
tion from job to job. On the other 
hand, the pace at which workers’ living 
conditions could be improved has been 
kept down by the emphasis on heavy 
industry and capital investment in areas 
other than housing, as provided by the 
current Five-Year Plan. 

In certain key occupations, such as 
coal mining, metallurgy, and the chemi- 
cal industry, labor turnover has been 
combated in the postwar period by 
linking pensions and earnings with the 
number of years a worker has remained 
an employee of the same enterprise. It 
is perhaps a revealing commentary on 
conditions in the coal industry that 
more than a year after passage of this 
special legislation, official complaints 
about serious labor turnover in this in- 
dustry continued to be voiced. 

One of the chief migration problems 
apparently encountered in the early 
postwar period was the tendency of 

21 Pravda, July 27, 1946. 


workers who had been moved from the 
west to the Urals and beyond to return 
to their homes without official sanction 
In an effort to check this movement, 
which disrupted production at the plants 
and mines in the east, the Government 
announced a 20 per cent wage increase 
for workers in particular heavy indus- 
tries in eastern areas, as well as a pro- 
gram for expanded housing construction 
there.2? Such differential benefits, of 
course, serve also to attract workers to 
these areas from other regions less fa- 
vorably treated. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The trade union movement has been 
called upon to play an important role 
in improving workers’ conditions of life 
and work in order to increase their pro- 
ductivity. Collective agreements be- 
tween unions and managements were 
reinstituted as a major weapon of union 
activity beginning with 1947. These 
agreements contain provisions aimed at 
increasing worker output and others de- 
signed to help improve the conditions 
under which union members live and 
work. The magnitude of this trade 
union program is indicated by the 
Soviet statement that 40,000 such agree- 
ments were concluded in 1948, covering 
17,000,000 workers and employees.” 

The effectiveness of these agreements 
in reaching their objectives is difficult 
to assess, since improvement of produc- 
tivity and living standards has been 
sought through other facets of govern- 
ment economic and labor policy too. 
Accounts in the Soviet press of the ful- 
fillment and lack of fulfillment of the 
provisions of different collective agree- 
ments suggest that at the plant level in 

23 Jbid, Aug. 27, 1946. Some workers 
moved east during the war were, of course, 
permitted to return. 

28 Izvestiya, Feb 3, 1949 This number of 


workers is about 60 per cent of the 27 million 
union members in the Soviet Union. 
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many cases such union activity has had 
appreciable effect, but in other cases 
the agreements have been of little or 
_ no importance. 


COMPETITIONS 


In the last group of policies listed 
above we may include primarily the 
postwar continuation and further de- 
velopment of the Stakhanovite move- 
ment. Outstanding workers such as the 
miner Zaporozhets, the textile worker 
Volkova, and others have been widely 
publicized as setting production achieve- 
ments for others to attain. What might 
be called group Stakhanovism has been 
sought with entire shops or other work 
teams organized to achieve extraordi- 
nary production performance as a unit, 
in contrast to the individual achieve- 
ments emphasized by the Stakhanovite 
records set originally. Soviet propa- 
ganda has emphasized that ercourage- 
ment must be given to innovators and 
others who seek to increase production 
by changing old ways of doing things in 
favor of better ones. 

The Soviet Union—as reflected in its 
newspapers—has been in a fever of 
socialist competitions all through the 
postwar period. Such competitions have 
been announced for almost every pos- 
sible occasion. The abundance of these 
socialist competitions in the postwar era 
suggests either that Soviet people labor 
in a state of constant competitive frenzy 
or—more likely—that the original power 
of these events to stimulate greater ef- 
fort has been greatly weakened, requir- 
ing frequent application of the same 
stimulant. 


COERCIVE MEASURES 


No review of Soviet postwar labor 
policy would be complete without point- 
ing out that a number of measures of 
labor compulsion introduced before and 
during the war have been retained. The 
collective farmer’s obligation to work a 


minimum number of days each year on 
the collective fields is still a matter of 
legal requirement, violation of which 
makes him subject to six months’ cor- 
rective labor on his collective farm, dur- 
ing which period 25 per cent of his 
wages are forfeited.** 

Workers absent from their jobs with- 
out authorization are criminally re- 
sponsible under an edict of June 26, 
1940, the continued existence of which 
has recently been reaffirmed.** 

The edict of April 15, 1943 placing 
railroad workers under martial law is 
still in effect according to Sotstalistiche- 
skaya Zakonnosť of May 1948. The 
same journal indicates that the decree 
of December 26, 1941 restricting the 
mobility of workers in defense industry 


-is also still in effect.®® 


Success or Poricy 


Judged purely by its effectiveness in 
increasing the labor force, raising pro- 
ductivity, and aiding the general in- 
crease in production, the complex of 
measures making up postwar Soviet la- 
bor policy has undoubtedly achieved a 
good deal of success. 

One wonders, however, how those 
subject to this calculated combination 
of incentives and compulsions regard 
these policies. One wonders, for ex- 
ample, whether Soviet workers put the 
same low premium on their leisure and 
family life that their rulers do. If the 
experience of the British Government 


24 This edict of April 15, 1942 was preserved 
according to the decision of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party “On Measures 
for an Upsurge of Agriculture in the Postwar 
Period,” Pravda, Feb. 28, 1947. 

25 V, M. Dogadov, “Steps in the Develop- 
ment of the Soviet Collective Agreement,” 
Izvestiya of the US S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
Economics and Law Section (March-April 
1948), p. 92. 

26 Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnosť (May 1948) ; 
p. 55, in the article on the practice of the 
Plenum of the USSR Supréme Court. 
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in recent years is any guide, such a la- But then, the Soviet society is not 
bor policy could never be executed in a democratic, and this is the era of the 
democratic society in times of peace. “cold war.” 
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Russia’s Trade in the Postwar Years: 


By ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON * 


FEW years ago the Berkeley Chap- 

ter of the Sloan Foundation pre- 
pared a somewhat unconventional map 
of the trading world in 1938. The 
shape of each country was praserved, 
but its area was changed to conform to 
its share in the aggregate trade of the 
world, so that 1 per cent of world trade 
was represented by 1 per cent of world 
area. In the east of Europe that map 
showed a small island, not quite the 
size of Switzerland, lost in the midst of 
a huge blank space. This island was 
Soviet Russia, whose trade at the ‘end 
of the thirties amounted to just about 
1 per cent of world trade. 

During the war the hope was fre- 
quently expressed that the end of hos- 
tilities would fundamentally change the 
situation just described and inaugurate 
a long period of intensive trade ~elations 
between Russia and the Western world. 
It was believed that the years of the 
common struggle against Nazi Germany 
and the needs of economic reconstruc- 
tion would induce Russia to relinquish 
its autarkic policies and to change the 
structure of its economy in such a way 
as to permit of a significant division of 
labor between Russia and the rest of the 
world. It is the main purpose of this 
paper to confront these expectations 
with developments since the erd of the 
war and to compare Russia’s current 
foreign trade structure and policies with 
those of the nineteen-thirties. 


Tae STATISTICAL HAZARDS 


The desirability of obtaining at least 
a general notion of the magnitude and 


* The writer wishes to acknowlecge his in- 
debtedness for valuable advice to Miss Caro- 
line Lichtenberg, Mr. Gregory Grossman, and 
Professor Walter Galenson. 
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structure of Russia’s trade since the end 
of the war is obvious. In fact, any 
knowledge of the problems involved 
which is not based on some quantita- 
tive data is probably not worth having. 
But it is far from easy to assemble the 
pertinent statistics. The year 1938 was 
the last year for which regular statistics 
of foreign commerce were published in 
Russia. Recently N. Voznesensky sup- 
plied figures for the aggregate export 
and import values in Russia for the 
years 1940, 1942, and 1943, but no in- 
formation has been disclosed for any 
subsequent year. Accordingly, data on 
Russian foreign trade for the postwar 
years must be garnered from trade sta- 
tistics-of all the countries which traded 
with Russia during the period under re- 
view.? The results of such a compila- 

1N Voznesensky, The Economy of the 
U. S. S. R. During World War II (Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1948), p. 40. 

2 It is easy to believe that the Russians do 
not wish to publicize the amount of repara- 
tions .which they have been extractmg from 
eastern Germany, since they are also able to 
prevent publication of such data in the latter 
region. With regard to other data on Rus- 
stan trade, including the reparations from east- 
em European countries, the Russian secrecy 
is much more difficult to understand, precisely 
because other countries do publish statistics 
on their trade with Russia. Nevertheless, such 
secrecy is absolute, and sometimes leads to 
grotesque results. Thus, an article in a Rus- 
sian professional journal devoted to the recent 
developments of world fur trade, in which 
Russia plays such an important part, hardly 
mentions Russia at all (cf. Vnesknyaya Tor- 
govlya, Vol. XVIII, No 7, July 1948, pp. 1- 
5). There are- no signs that the Russians 
might lif: the veil of secrecy. Quite the con- 
trary, it even seems that the Russians have 
begun to induce the satellite countries to 
adopt similar policies with regard to their 
own trade statistics. Bulgaria discontinued 
publication of trade statistics in May 1948, 
and now treats such data as “state secrets,” 
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tion for the years 1946 and 1947 are 
presented in the following section. 

This indirect method of ascertaining 
a country’s foreign trade values is not 
only very laborious but also highly un- 
certain. One need not be particularly 
versed in foreign trade statistics to ap- 
preciate the hazards and the pitfalls in- 
volved. Even in normal times, trade 
statistics of any pair of countries are 
subject to considerable discrepancies. 
There is always the question of costs of 
transportation. In most countries ex- 
port values are entered on an f.o.b. fron- 
tier basis, while import values are on a 
c.i.f. frontier basis. That is to say, the 
former do not include transportation 
charges from frontier to destination, 
while the latter include such charges 
from the selling country to the frontier 
of the reporting country. > In other coun- 
tries, including the United States, both 
exports and imports are valued-on an 
f.o.b. basis. In still others a flat per- 
centage is added to the f.o.b. value of 
imports. Obviously, an appropriate ad- 
justment for cost of carriage must be 
made if, say, French imports from Rus- 
sia are to be shown as Russian exports 
to France. The following figures in- 
clude such an adjustment. In accord- 
ance with the prevailing custom, Rus- 
sian exports have been placed on an 
f.o.b. basis and Russian imports on a 
c.i.f. basis. The magnitude of the ad- 
justment must vary with distance, mode 
of transportation, and commodity struc- 
ture of trade. In addition, transporta- 
tion charges were lower in 1947 than in 
1946. 


Procedures used 


The attempt has been to take into ac- 
count some of these factors. For non- 
European countries (except the adjacent 
countries.in Asia) the f.o.b. values were 
assumed to lie below the c.i.f. values as 
follows: 15 per cent in 1946 and 11 per 


cent in 1947.5 Lower differentials were 
assumed for European countries which 
have no common frontier with Russia 
(11 and 9 per cent respectively), and 
still lower (5 per cent in both years) 
for those countries which are adjacent 
to Russia but where a certain fraction 
of trade is as a tule channeled either 
indirectly through other countries or via 
maritime routes.’ Corresponding per- 
centages have been used for converting 
exports to Russia into Russian imports. 
Clearly, this is a very rough procedure, 
in that it disregards differences in com- 
modity composition of exports and im- 
ports which on the whole should make 
for higher ratios of freight cost to trade 
values for Russian exports as compared 
with imports; on the other hand, ship- 
ping charges in general have been lower 
in east-west trade as compared with 
west-east trade, because of much larger 
shipments in the latter direction. No 
attempt has been made to take these 
factors into account here. For this and 
other reasons, all such adjustments must 
be in the natyre of rough estimates. 

There are other difficulties. In some 
cases, imported commodities were al- 
lowed to enter the statistics at their do- 
mestic rather than actual prices. In one 
important case, that of wheat imported 
into France from Russia in 1946, it was 
possible to make an adjustment by sub- 
stituting the then current world market 
price of wheat for the low French sub- 
sidized price at which those imports 
were included in the records. 

To obtain a uniform tabulation, trade 
values expressed in individual currencies 
must be translated into a common unit. 
The following tables show these values 
in United States dollars. This pro- 
cedure raises the question of appropri- 


3 These percentages have been used for simi- 
lar purposes by the Economic Commission for 
Europe. Cf. United Nations, A Survey of the 
Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe 
(Geneva, 1948), p. 200 
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TABLE i—Russi4’s FOREIGN TRADE 
(In millions of dollars) 











1946 








1947 Balance 
i Exports Imports Exports Imports 1946 1947 
Marshall plan countries (exclud- 
ing western Germany) 78 94 88 « 145 —16 —57 
Soviet zone of influence in Eu- 
rope (excluding Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany, and 
Albania )* 215 225 240 219 —10 +21 
United States 101 422 77 166 —311 —89 
Rest of world 6 52 25 74 —26 —49 
430 793 430 604 — 363 —174 

















a Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finlend, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia. 
Sources: The underlying data ard a list of source references can be obtained in mimeo- 
graphed form from the Russian Research Center, Harvard University, 38 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


ate exchange rates. Changes in official 
exchange rates which took place during 
: 1946 and 1947 were taken into account 
by the use of monthly trade values. 
There are, however, far graver prob- 
lems. In Italy, for instance, multiple 
exchange rates had been used in trade 
statistics. to convert the foreign ex- 
change values into lira values; recon- 
version into dollars for 1947 was based 
on computations made by the Italian 
Central Institute of Statistics. The con- 
version of the 1946 figures is even less 
certain. 

In general, the pattern of official ex- 
change rates which has developed since 
the end of the war is still far from re- 
alistic. In a great many countries, par- 
ticularly in eastern Europe, exchange 
rates are much too high in relation to 
existing price levels in these countries. 
Whenever such an overvalued rate is 
used, the resulting dollar values repre- 
sent in reality a smaller volume cf trade 
as compared with equal dollar values 
resulting from conversion of trade values 
of countries with less overvalued ex- 
change rates. Polish trade figures seem 
to suffer particularly-from such an over- 
valuation. Since Poland bulks large in 


eastern European trade with Russia, the 
share of eastern Europe in Russia’s for- 
eign trade must appear larger than it 
actually is. 

Finally, no Yugoslav trade statistics 
are available. As a result, independent 
estimates based on a Russian source * 
in conjunction with occasional references 
in the press had to be used. Similarly, 
exports to Russia from Russian-held en- 
terprises in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion in Austria do not appear in Aus- 
trian trade statistics and also had to be 
estimated. 

These are serious difficulties. Never- 
theless, the writer feels that the follow- 
ing figures provide some idea as to the 
order of magnitudes in Russian postwar 
trade, and may be found useful, as long 
as their precarious nature is borne in 
mind. 


VALUE AND VOLUME OF TRADE 


The data which have been collected 
and adjusted as described are sum- 
marized in Table 1. These figures for 


4B. Shvets, “Vneshnyaya torgovlya Yugo- 
slavii i yeye organizatsiya,” Vneshnyaya Tor- 
govlya, Vol XVI, No. 12, Dec. 1946; ibid. 
Vol. XVII, No. 5, p. 43. 
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Russian imports do not incluce Russian 
trade with Germany or (and this is 
most important) Soviet reparations ex- 
tracted: from Germany and the three 
eastern European countries, Finland, 
Hungary, and Rumania. This omis- 
sion, which will be discussed later, must 
be borne in mind. 

On the other hand, the figures do in- 
clude deliveries to Russia by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, as well as the so-called 
“pipe-line” imports under lend-lease 
from the United States. In 1946, 
UNRRA deliveries from the United 
States (including small amounts of pri- 
vate relief) came to 45 per cent and the 
lend-lease deliveries to 40 per cent of 
total United States exports to Russia. 
In 1947, the share of these two items 
fell to 34 per cent of United States ex- 
ports to Russia. The United States 
supplied about 70 per cent of total 
UNRRA deliveries to Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine. The 1946 imports into 
Russia from “Marshall plan countries” 
(United Kingdom) and from the “Rest 
of the world” (Canada) likewise con- 
tain a not inconsiderable portion of 
UNRRA deliveries. 

This means that the value of com- 


mercial imports proper into Russia was’ 


smaller than is indicated in Table 1. 
But even disregarding this circumstance, 
Russian trade in the two postwar years 
seems quite low. Assuming that prices 
in 1946 and 1947 were twice as high'as 
in 1938, the “volume” (quantum of 
trade) of Russian trade is shown in 
Table 2. 

Thus the volume of exports in both 
years was not inconsiderably below the 
1938 level. The volume of imports in 
1946 was indeed higher than in 1938, 
but deduction of UNRRA deliveries 
would reduce the volume of imports to 
about the 1938 level. In 1938, Rus- 
sia’s foreign trade was very low in re- 
lation to that which’ was attained dur- 


TABLE 2—“VoLume” oF Russia's 
FOREIGN TRADE 
(At 1938 prices) 























Mulions of Dollars 1938 = 100 

Exports Imports Exports | Imports 
1938 266 285 100 100 
1946 200 396 75 139 
1947 215 302 “81 106 





ing the First Five-Year Plan. An index 
of the volume of foreign trade, prepared 
in Russia for 1929-38, shows that the 
volume of Russian exports and imports 
in 1938 was 43 and 39 per cent, respec- 
tively, of that of 1931.5 The postwar 
volume of commercial exports and im- 


ports (including UNRRA imports) in - 


relation to 1931 is therefore computed 
to be as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—VOLUME oF FOREIGN TRADE 


1931 = 100 , 
Exports Imports 
1946 34 54 
1947 . 36 41 


Thus the volume of trade which can 
be computed on the basis of the avail- 
able statistics of Russia’s trading part- 
ners is greatly below the level of trade 
which was attained in 1931. It must 
be recalled at this point, however, that 
the picture presented in these three ta- 
bles is very incomplete. The fact that 
they do not include the “political’— 
i.e. the reparation—imports from Ger- 
many and three eastern European coun- 
tries must now be considered a little 
more closely. 

It would be desirable, of course, to 
provide data on reparation deliveries for 
both years, 1946 and 1947, for which 
figures were supplied in the first three 
tables. The data for 1946, however, 

5Cf. S. N. Bakulin and D. D. Mishustin, 
Statistika uneshney torgovli (Statistica of For- 


eign Trade), Moscow, 1940, p. 287. The index 
covers only nme months of 1938. 
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proved even more uncertain then the 
data for 1947, and the estimates had to 
be confined to the later year. This is 
unfortunate, since it would have been 
interesting to compare development of 
reparation deliveries in the two years, 
particularly as it must be assumed that 
these deliveries in 1946 were greatly in 
excess of those in 1947. 


Reparations from eastern Europe 


Let us first turn for the 1947 repara- 
tion estimate to the three eastern Euro- 
pean countries: Hungary, Rumania, and 
Finland. The reparation deliveries were 
indeed scheduled and recorded there- 
after at 1938 prices with some relatively 
minor (10-15 per cent) upward adjust- 
ments, but it is usually assumed that 
the relation of the reparation dollar to 
the current dollar must lie in tke vi- 
cinity of 1:2. This ratio of course 
varies with the composition of repara- 
tion deliveries, but the 1:2 ratio is sup- 
ported for Finland by the data in Fin- 
nish trade statistics and for Hungary 
by the budgetary data.® 

On this basis, Finnish reparation de- 
liveries in 1947 amounted to about $75 
million, and the Hungarian deliveries 
to about $35 million. The estimate for 
Rumania, which is more uncertain, re- 
sults in some $70 million for reparation 
deliveries in 1947. (All figures in cur- 
rent dollars.) Thus the total deliveries 
in 1947 may have amounted to some 
$180 million. To this must be added 
Finnish obligations resulting from the 
Russo-Finnish agreement concerning 
German assets in Finland. This agree- 
ment may have resulted in an addi- 
tional $10-15 million worth of deliv- 
eries in 1947, increasing the total value 
of reparation deliveries from the three 


8 Cf, Finlands Officiella Statistik, Utrikshan- 
del, MAnads-publikation (Dec. 1947), pp 6- 
7; and Gasdasdgstatisstika: Tájékoztató, Vol. 
I, No. 1 (Jan 1948), p 58. 


eastern European countries to an amount 
close to $200 million. 

Furthermore, the Polish trade sta- 
tistics do not include the deliveries in 
1947 to Russia of about 6.5 million tons 
of coal. These deliveries must be re- 
garded as political exports, inasmuch as 
they were made, under a special Russo- 
Polish agreement, in consideration of 
Russian deliveries to Poland of German 
reparations goods; the price charged is 
said to be extremely low and may 
amount to about $1.00 per (metric) 
ton. These deliveries, valued at the 
current price for Polish coal of about 
$15—-16 per (metric) ton, amounted in 
1947 to about $100 million” Adding 
this figure to those previously obtained, 
results in a total estimate of $300 mil- 
lion political exports to Russia .from 
eastern Europe. 


Reparations from Germany 


The question of deliveries to Russia 
from the Soviet zone of occupation in 
Germany is much more difficult to treat. 


e 7 Until recently nothing was known as to 
what portion of German reparations was trans- 
mitted to the Poles. In January 1949, how- 
ever, data for 1946 and 1947 were published 
by the International Monetary Fund in Inter- 
national Stattstics, Vol. Il, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), 
pp. 6, 165. According to this source, Polish 
receipts of German reparations amounted to 
$20 million in 1946 and $40 million in 1947 
The figure o? $40 million therefore ought to ' 
be deducted either from the value of Polish 
reparation coal deliveries to Russia in 1947 or 
from the value of German reparation pay- 
ments to Russia. The latter figure, as will be 
mentioned presently, is so large and so un- 
certain, however, that it seemed unnecessary 
to take account of $40 million of Polish 
reparation receipts in Table 4. What should 
be noted here is the striking discrepancy be- 
tween Polish reparation receipts and payments. 
In 1947, the Polish deficit on reparation ac- 
count seems to have been in the vicinity of 
$60 million, since in 1946 the political coal 
deliveries to Russia amounted to about 8 mil- 
lion tons, or to about $80-100 million (at the 
1946 price of $10-12 per ton), the Polish 
deficit ın 1946 seems to have been at least as 
high as in 1947. 
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This is unfortunate, because quantita- 
tively reparations from Germany un- 
doubtedly were by far the most im- 
portant single item in Russian imports. 
The available estimates are hardly more 
than informed guesses. On the basis of 
materials contained in a publication of 
the German Institute for Economic Re- 
search ® and in the so-called Harmssen 
Report,’ in conjunction with the com- 
putations by J. Herbert Furth in his re- 
view of the latter publication,’° it is not 


improbable that the value of reparation ` 


deliveries to Russia in 1947 was within 
the range of from $800 million to $1.2 
billion. For the purposes of this paper 
it is believed that the figure of one bil- 
lion dollars should give some idea of the 
order of the magnitudes involved.** 


8 Deutsches Institut f ir Wirtschaftsforschung, ` 


Wirtschaftsprobleme der  Besatsungssonen 

(Berlin, 1948), pp. 120, 126, 140-41. 

§ Reparationen, Soztalprodukt, Lebensstand- 
ard, Bremen, Oct 1947 

10J Herbert Furth, American Economic 
Review, Vol XXXVII, No. 51, pp. 931 et 
seg. Furth presents a maximum estimate for 
the 1947 reparation deliveries to Russia from 
the Soviet zone of occupation of about $1.2 
billion; the computation is made on the as- 
sumption that the volume of the zone’s out- 
put in 1947 was 50 per cent of that of 1936, 
or 4 billion mark of 1936 purchasing power, 
while reparations amounted to about 50 per 
cent of that output, or 2 billion mark Con- 
verting this amount into current dollars at 
60 cents to a mark yields the figure of $12 
billion. 

‘11 This figure disregards payments of the 
Soviet zone to the Russians on account of the 
cost of occupation It is felt that since this 
tabulation is primarily concerned with Rus- 
sia’s trade, inclusion of the cost of occupation 
would require introduction of special assump- 
tions with regard to the productive contnbu- 
tion of the manpower involved if it had not 
been employed in the Russian occupation 
forces The figure, moreover, does not in- 
clude an estimate for reparations Russia was 
able, in 1947, to obtain from western Ger- 
many. On the other hand, no allowance is 
made for such exports of raw materials for 
processing purposes as Russia may have de- 
livered to its zone of occupation in Germany, 
or for the share of reparation deliveries that 
was transmitted to Poland 


Tabulation of total imports 


Inclusion of the foregoing data for 
reparation deliveries, in 1947, changes 
radically the import column for that 
year in Table 1, as can be seen from 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Imports in 1947 
in millions 
of dollars 
Marshall plan countries 145 
Soviet orbit in eastern Europe 
Commercial imports 219 
Reparations from Fin- 
land, Hungary, and 
Rumania 200 
Political coal imports 
from Poland 100 
Reparations from Ger- 
many 1,000 
i 1,520 
United States 166 
Rest of the world 74 
1,905 


Rough as the preceding estimates are, 
they permit some general conclusions. 
The aggregate volume of Russian im- 
ports, including political imports, un- 
doubtedly increased very considerably. 
In 1947 it may have been some 30 per 
cent higher than in 1931, which prob- 
ably means an all-time high in the his- 
tory of Russia’s foreign trade. The 
current value of imports greatly in- 
creased in relation to imports of other 
countries. In 1938, e.g, Russian im- 
ports were only 38 per cent of those 
of Belgium; in 1947 they just about 
equaled the imports of that country. In 
this sense, the expectation that during 
the postwar years Russia’s reconstruc- 
tion needs would lead to a substantial 
increase in its imports has been justified. 

The increase, however, took place in 
a manner which was very different from 
that envisaged in wartime writings in 
this country on Russia’s foreign trade.1° 


12 The writer has the unpleasant duty of 
acknowledging that his own pamphlet on 
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These anticipations were doubly wrong. 
The idea that after the war the Russian 
economy would be readjusted toward a 
greater international economic interde- 
pendence has found no corroboration in 
postwar economic’ policies in Russia. 
Furthermore, the belief that increased 
imports during the reconstruction years 
would come mainly from the West, and 
particularly from the United States, has 
been likewise disproved hy the actual 
course of events. What was not fore- 
seen was, first, the extent to which 
the Russians would rely on “political 
rather than commercial impcrts, and, 
second, the development of Russia’s 
commercial trade proper with eastern 
European countries. 

Within the sphere of commercial 
trade, the six eastern European coun- 
tries which ‘were listed in the footnote 
to Table 1 came to acquire a dominant 
position in Russia’s commercial foreign 
trade. In 1938, Russian exports to, and 
imports from, these countries amounted 
to 1.7 and 6.8 per cent of the respective 
Russian totals. In 1947, even exclud- 
ing reparations, these percentages in- 
creased to 56 and 36 respectively. The 
high level of Russia’s imports in 1947 
must be appraised against the back- 
ground of this momentous shift in the 
geographic pattern of trade. Some re- 
marks on the latter may therefore be 
in order. 


THE PATTERN oF TRADE 


It is frequently argued that an inte- 


' gral planned economy such as exists in 


Russia is likely to direct its foreign 
trade along bilateral rather zhan along 
multilateral channels. Such generaliza- 
tions have the ring of plausibility. Nev- 
ertheless, they are not borne out by the 
history of Soviet foreign trade in the 
thirties. That trade essentially followed 
the distinctly multilateral pattern which 


Economic Relations with the USSR (New 
York, 1945) falls into this category 





had been laid long before the establish- 
ment of the Soviet rule in Russia. To 
express that pattern in a simple formula, 
it may be said that it consisted in utiliz- 
ing export surpluses achieved with ‘west- 
ern European countries for financing 
import surpluses, first from Germany 
and then increasingly also from the 
United States. 

Coefficients of the degree of bilateral- 
ism in Russian trade can be computed 
with the help of the method used in the 
publications of the League of Nationg 
Such computations reveal that in 1931 
the percentage of bilaterally compen- 
sable trade in total Russian trade was 
even lower than in 1913. This percent- 
age increased in the subsequent years 
with the general deterioration of the 
multilateral trading system in the world, 
but in 1938 it still was lower than the 
corresponding percentage of almost any 
important trading country in Europe. 

There is no doubt that this pattern 
of trade well reflected both the com- 
modity composition of Russian exports 
for which western Europe forms a natu- 
ral market and the needs of the Russian 
industrialization which require imports 
of capital goods and technical assistance 
from the United States. It was essen- 
tially the belief in the close connection 
between the traditional pattern of Rus- 
sian trade and the economic develop- 
ment of ithe country that in the past 
caused so many people speculating on 
the future of Russia’s trade to assume 
that its expansion must primarily take 
the form of growing imports from the 
United States. 

The distribution of Russian commer- 
cial trade as shown in Tables 1 and 4 
is altogether overshadowed by the great 
shifts in favor of eastern Europe, in- 
cluding eastern Germany. Clearly, a 


new pattern of trade has evolved, and 


the question which one would like to 


18 Cf, League of Nations, Review of World 
Trade 1935 (Geneva, 1936), p 65 
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pose is whether the volume of trade at- 
tained on the basis of these shifts can 
contribute to Russia’s reconstruction 
and economic development as much as 
would the same volume of trade based 
on the traditional pattern. Phrased in 
a somewhat different way, the question 
is whether, say, one million dollars 
worth of goods obtained from Hungary 
mean just as much from the point of 
view of Russia’s economic needs as one 
million dollars worth of goods obtained 
from the United States. 


The steel supply 


To pose the question in this form is 
almost to answer it. There is no ques- 
tion that neither the products of eastern 
German industry, produced with the 
help of equipment worn out during the 
war, nor the products of eastern Euro- 
pean countries can compare in their eco- 
nomic importance for Russia with goods 
which this country could supply. 

Viewed over a longer period, the ques- 
tion assumes a definite aspect. The 
crucial problem of Russian economic 
development is the supply of steel. 
Even though considerable success ap- 
parently has been achieved in raising 
the steel output in 1948, there is little 
doubt that in the longer run, steel will 
remain a limiting factor in the indus- 
trial growth of the country. Whether 
because of dimnishing returns in iron 
' ore mining,** or because of difficulties 
with the supply of coking coal, the rate 
of growth in the output of steel may be 
assumed to be greatly below that at- 


14In a recent Russian study, it is stated 
that output of 19.5 million tons of pig iron 
required 37 million tons of ore; output of 50 
million tons of pig iron will require in the 
future 150 million tons of ore. In other 
words, the ratio of iron ore consumed to pig 


iron produced would increase from 19:1 to, 


3:1. See I. P Bardin and N. P. Banny, 
Chernaya metallurgiya v novoy pyctiletke 
(Ferrous Metallurgy in the New Five Year 
Plan), Moscow, Leningrad, 1947, pp. 36, 53. 


tained in the thirties. Stalin’s projec- 
tion of 60 million (metric) tons of steel 
for the early sixties 15 implies a rate of 
growth of steel output about 50 per 
cent below that of the thirties.1° Under 
these circumstances, imports of substan- 
tial quantities of steel either in raw 
form or in form of machinery become 
an essential requirement for the con- 
tinued speedy industrialization of the 
country. | 

Neither eastern Europe nor eastern 
Germany is in a position to produce 
sufficient quantities of steel. Eastern 
Europe produced in 1947 some 5 mil- 
lion tons of steel, and the steel output 
in eastern Germanv is almost negligible. 
Even if the current economic plans are 
fulfilled, steel output of the whole re- 
gion is unlikely to exceed in the early 
fifties some 10-12 million tons, most of 
which will have to be consumed do- 
mestically. 

It is true, of course, that to the ex- 
tent that Russia receives political im- 
ports which remain unrequited, she can 
afford to deflect men and capital to 
meet the increasing cost of domestic 
steel output. It is very questionable, 
however, whether such unrequited im- 
ports on a scale comparable to that of 
1947 can continue for any considerable 
length of time. 


k 
Diminishing reparations 


In June 1948 Russia felt impelled to 
scale down the outstanding reparation 
obligations of the-three eastern Euro- 
pean countries by 50 per cent, leaving 
a total outstanding amount of about 
400 million current dollars payable over 
four years, or about $100 million per 


15 Stalin’s “election speech,” Pravda, Feb. 
10, 1946. 

16 Alexander Gerschenkron, “The Rate of 
Industrial Growth in Russia Since 1885,” The 
Journal of Economic History, Supplement VII, 
1947, p. 172. 
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year? It is true that under the agree- 
ment concluded in Moscow in Decem- 
ber 1948 38 Italy has undertaken to pay 
Russia $100 million in reparations. It 
should be noted, however, that tae pay- 
ments are to be spread over a period of 
seven years; that perhaps as much as 50 
per cent of the amount will be paid not 
in terms of Italian goods buz in terms 
of Italian assets in Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria; and, finally, that the Rus- 
sians did not succeed in imposing on the 
Italians a valuation of reparation de- 
liveries at 1938 prices; the $10C million 
refers to current prices. Thus, the im- 
pact of Italian reparations on Russian 
trade must be presumed to be very 
small, 

At the same time, the amount of 
reparations from eastern Germany has 
been declining. In 1948 the Russians 
apparently undertook to limit the bur- 
den on the Soviet zone of occupation to 
17 per cent of the region’s total output 
for reparation deliveries and an addi- 
tional 8 per cent for the cost of occupa- 
tion. At the end of January 1949, 
Walter Ulbricht, a leader of tke Social- 
ist Unity Party in the Soviet zone de- 
clared that reparations in 1949 would be 
“slightly below” the 1948 level. What- 
ever the degree of faith one can place 
in such statements, the existence of a 
downward trend of German reparation 
payments to Russia appears reasonably 
certain. 

The likelihood is that political im- 
ports will continue to decrease in the 
next few years. At the same time, the 
problem of steel imports from the West 
is likely to become more and more press- 
ing. 

17Cf, for Rumania: New York Herald 
Tribune, July 9, 1948; for Finland: B. Suvi- 
ranta, “Finland’s War Reparations in a New 
Phase,” Unitas, Quarterly Review, No. 3 (Au- 
gust 1948), pp. 63 et seg.; for Hungary: 
Gasdasdgstatisstikai Téjékostaté, Vol. I, No. 
2, p. 132. 

1s Pravda, Dec, 14, 1948. 


RUSSIA IN EASTERN EUROPE 


The preceding section thus leads to 
the supposition that the great increase 
in the share of eastern Europe in Rus- 
sia’s foreign trade does not meet the es- 
sential requirement of that trade, that 
is, the widening of the steel basis for 
the industrial growth of the country. 
This conclusion is reinforced by the 
Russian need for highly developed ma- 
chinery from the West. At the same 
time, in a very real sense, Russian 
policies of economic penetration in east- 
ern Europe and the policy of relying 
on the western economies for purchases 
of steel are genuine alternatives. The 
road which led to the present restrictive 
policy in the United States with regard 
to exports to Russia began when, in 
1945, Russia embarked on her policies 
of economic subjugation in eastern Eu- 
rope. In other words, Russia had ap- 
parently decided to pay the price for 
its eastern European economic penetra- 
tion in terms of a greatly reduced access 
to industrial markets in the United 
States and to loans from the United 
States. Can this decision be explained 
in economic terms? : 

To say that in the long run Russia’s 
primary need is steel, does not mean 
that trade with eastern Europe must 
be entirely wasteful from the Russian 
point of view. There is, for instance, . 


‘the Rumanian oil. Russia currently has 


found it very difficult to expand its oil 
output at Baku. As is freely admitted 
in Soviet publications, the chief reason 
lies in the incompetent and predatory 
exploitation of the fields during the 
nineteen-thirties.1° Under these circum- 
stances, imports of Rumanian oil are 
doubtless of importance to Russia. 

There are the products of Czech heavy 
industry, which likewise are needed in 
Russia. 

19 Planovoye kkhosyaystvo, 1947, No. 1, pp, 
39 et seq. 
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But to embark upon the formidable 
effort of economic and political penetra- 
tion of eastern Europe just in order to 
obtain Rumanian oil or Czech ma- 
chinery can hardly be a rational pro- 
cedure. Surely, Russia could have ob- 
tained large portions of the Rumanian 
oil output first through reparations and 
then through normal trade channels. 
Moreover, the war has left Czecho- 
slovakia with a much larger share of 
heavy industry in its industrial aggre- 
gate, and since traditionally output of 
heavy industries in Czechoslovakia is 
exported to the east and south, while 
products of light industries are mar- 
keted in the west, there is little doubt 
that Russia could have obtained very 
considerable imports of Czech machin- 
ery without applying any means of pres- 
sure and without coming into conflict 
with the west. The same should apply 
to Hungarian bauxite and Bulgarian to- 
bacco. 

In the southern countries of eastern 
Europe, trade with Russia was artifi- 
cially held down in the interwar period 
by political barriers. It was natural 
that with the removal of such barriers 
trade would increase, and such an ex- 
pansion of mutually beneficial trade re- 
lations would hardly have produced 
any unfavorable repercussions in the 
United States. 

Clearly, Russian pclicies in eastern 
Europe were not confined to the area of 
mutually beneficial trade. That virtu- 
ally all countries in eastern Europe tried 
to escape from Russia’s attempts to 
monopolize their foreign trade is per- 
haps most impressively shown by the 
changes in Russia’s share in the trade 
of the countries concerned in 1946 and 
1947, as seen in Table 5. 

Percentages such as those reached in 
1946 in Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, and 
Hungary are fully reminiscent of the 
German trade drive in the Balkans in 
the second half of the thirties. The 


TABLE 5—Russta’s SHARE IN THE TRADE 
OF EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
EXCLUDING REPARATIONS AND 
UNRRA DELIVERIES 
(In percentages) 























1946 1947 
Exports | Imports Papari] Imports 

Bulgaria 82 66 61 52 
Czechoslo- 

vakia 10 12 6 5 
Finland 21 20 11 12 
Hungary 31 40 12 15 
Poland 70 49 28 30 
Rumania 68 64 49 50 
Yugoslavia 16 30 30 17 











general decline in 1947 of Russia’s rela- 
tive importance in the region’s foreign 
trade testifies to the strength of resist- 
ance in eastern Europe to diversion of 
trade from its natural channels. An 
excessively large volume of trade with 
Russia was poorly suited to eastern Eu- 
rope’s plans for economic reconstruction 
and industrialization. In a sense, Ta- 
ble 5 tells the same story as the dra- 
matic conflict between Yugoslavia and 
the Cominform. 

The so-called “Molotov plan,” which 
was evolved after the Russian refusal, 
in June 1947, to take part in the con- 
ference of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation, was in essence 
an attempt to counteract the tendency 
of eastern European trade to shift away 
from Russia. At the time of writing, 
data on trade in 1948 are still very in- 
complete, but it seems that sometime in 
1948 the Russians succeeded in revers- 
ing the trend. While it is clear that 


20 The following preliminary computation 
may shed some light on this development. In 
1947, the value of exports to Russia of three 
eastern European countries (Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Finland) related to the value 
of exports to Russia of eight Marshall plan 
countries (Belgium, France, United Kingdom, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Iceland) as .76:1; the corresponding ratio for 
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Russia inflicted substantial economic in- 
jury on the countries of eastern Europe, 
the magnitude of the economic benefits 
which accrued to Russia as a result of 
these policies is much less conspicuous. 

That there were such economic bene- 
fits is undeniable. Based on its strong 
power position in eastern Europe, Rus- 
sia undoubtedly was able to obtain, in 
the years of postwar shortages larger 
quantities of scarce commodities from 
eastern Europe than she otherwise would 
have been able to secure. In the im- 
mediate postwar period this was a con- 
siderable advantage, even when these 
imports had to be paid for by exports 
of Russian goods and even if the prices 


paid had not deviated from world mar- 


ket prices. 

Russia, however, apparently was fre- 
quently able to secure terms of trade 
which were more favorable to it than 
seemed justified on the basis of price 
developments in world trade. Thus, 
Russia is supposed to have secured a 
price per ton of Polish cement which 
was almost equal to the price per ton of 
Polish coal in “nonpolitical” exports of 
coal to Russia, while normally the price 
of cement tends to be more than twice 
that of coal. Several similar instances 
have become known, but comprehensive 
statistical information is lacking. It is 
primarily in the case of Hungary that 
over-all terms of trade vis-a-vis Russia 
can be compared with those vis-a-vis 
other countries. The comparison, as 





imports was .95:1. For January-August 1948 
these ratios became 2.1:1 for export values 


and .93:1 for import values Thus the Rus- , 


sians seem to have succeeded in increasing 
considerably their imports from eastern Eu- 
rope in relation to imports from Marshall 
plan Europe This development is particu- 
larly reflected in Czechoslovakia, where in the 
first three-quarters of 1948 Russia’s share in 
total imports and exports of the country in- 
creased greatly and apparently even exceeded 
considerably the high percentages reached in 
1948. 


TABLE 6—Huncary: TERMS OF 











TRADE IN 19479 
(1) (2) (3) 
Hunganan | Hungarian] Terms 
Import Export of 
Prices Prices Trade 
1938 =100 | 1938 =100 | (2) (1) 
Marshall plan 
countries 760.7 869 8 114.3 
Eastern Europe 
(excluding 
Russia) 771.4 668.8 86.7 
Russia 717.9 547.0 76.3 ` 








a Computed from Gazdasdgstaissstikat Tájé- 
koziató, Vol. 11, No 1 (Jan. 1948), p. 43. 


shown in Table 6, indicates considerable 
Russian advantages. 

According to Table 6, Hungary’s 
terms of trade with the Marshall plan 
countries have improved since 1938 by 
almost 15 per cent. They have deterio- 
rated in the trade with Russia by almost 
25 per cent. The figures, however, must 
be interpreted with caution, as they are 
likely to give an exaggerated picture of 
the actual development. The divergen- 
cies in the terms of trade can probably 
be explained to some extent by differ- 
ences in the composition of trade. The 
inclusion in Table 6 of terms of trade 
with eastern Europe, which like those 
with Russia turned against Hungary, 
seems to point toward such an explana- 
tion. Hungariam exports to Marshall 
plan countries are chiefly agricultural; 
her imports from the west are chiefly in- 
dustrial. The opposite is largely true of 
Hungary’s relations with eastern Europe 
and particularly with Russia. Since 
prices of agricultural products and raw 
materials had risen more than those of 
industrial goods, the changed terms of 
trade denote to some extent this change 
in price structure, rather than Russia’s 
ability to impose particularly favorable 
conditions on her trade with Hungary.** 


21 A somewhat similar computation for Po- 
land has been presented by the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, Preliminary Re- 
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If this circumstance is taken into ac- 
count, the specific price advantages for 
Russia in the Russo-Hungarian trade 
appear reduced. 


Indirect trade 


It is true that Russia has been able 
to increase the economic efficiency of 
its trade with eastern Europe by re-ex- 
porting or redirecting goods purchased 
in the countries concerned. Thus in 
1946 not inconsiderable quantities of 
Polish coal were re-exported by Russia 
to Finland. This appears clearly from 
Finnish trade statistics, which distin- 
- guish imports by the country of origin 
and the country of purchase. In 1947, 
however, as is shown by the same sta- 
tistics, purchases of Polish coal from 
Russia greatly decreased, and deliveries 
of coal proceeded directly under the 
Finnish-Polish trade agreement. In- 
stead, it was apparently potash and 
nitrogen from Germany that Russia re- 
sold to Finland.?? Similarly, goods pur- 
chased by Russia in Czechoslovakia 
were redirected to the Soviet zone of 
Germany and to Rumania. Moreover, 
in some cases the satellite countries ap- 





port Twenty, The East European Economy 
in Relation to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, Washington, 1948, p. 26. Conclusions 
from this computation, however, are vitiated 
by the fact that it is based on the Polish do- 
mestic’ price structure. For an oblique ac- 
knowledgment from Sofiya of Russian price 
pressures on Bulgaria, see Georg P. Step- 
schitsch, “Die Aussenwirtschaft Bulgariens seit 
Kriegsende,” Aussenwirtschaft, Vol. 3, No. 2 
(Bern, June 1948), p. 121. 

22 Thus in 1946, of 1,663 million marks 
worth of imports of goods which originated in 
Poland, only 12 million marks worth of goods 
was purchased in thet country, while of 
5,187 million marks worth of goods purchased 
in Russia, only 3,329 million marks worth of 
goods originated in Russia. In 1947, of 1,417 
million marks worth of imports from Ger- 
many into Finland, only 17 million marks 
worth of goods was purchased in Germany. 
See Finlands Officiella Statistik, Utrikshandel, 
Dec, 1947, pp. 6-7. 
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peared in various parts of the world as 
purchasers of goods on Russian account. 


Difficulties 


On the other hand, economic domina- 
tion of eastern Europe undoubtedly in- 
volves some direct burdens from the 
Russian point of view. The decision 
in 1948 to grant Poland a long-run com- 
modity loan of $450 million seems to 
show that force alone is insufficient to 


keep the countries concerned in the- 


Russian fold, and some economic com- 
pensations, however inadequate from 
their point of view, must be offered to 
them for the economic losses entailed by 
their enforced separation from the west 
of Europe. 

In summary, it would seem that some 
of the economic advantages enjoyed by 
Russia in eastern Europe are of short- 
run nature and will disappear as world 
scarcities of certain commodities gradu- 
ally give way to more plentiful supplies. 
Nor is it likely that political imports 
from eastern Europe and eastern Ger- 
many can be maintained on a high level 
for a long time to come. Other advan- 
tages, such as those implied in relatively 
low prices of import commodities and 
relatively high prices of export com- 
modities in Russia’s relations with east- 
ern Europe, might persist, but the value 
of these and similar advantages does 
not appear too great. 

The final conclusion cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of a clear balance 
sheet. Any opinion expressed must be 
only tentative. Nevertheless, this writer 
would like to express his feeling that 
while in the short run the economic ad- 
vantages to Russia of its penetration of 
eastern Europe may have been sizable, 
in the long run such benefits will be 
small indeed in relation to the lost eco- 
nomic opportunities in the West. In 
the long run the fact remains that it is 
not the cornfields of Rumania or the 


T rose gardens of Bulgaria, but the steel 


y’ 


A 
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of Pennsylvania that is needed for Rus- 
sia’s economic development. 


Basis of Russian policy 

If this conclusion is correct, does it 
imply that the Russian policies in east- 
ern Europe and the momentous shift of 


trade toward this region are dictated by 
strategic and political considerations, 


. rather than by economic calculus? This 


is probably the accepted point of view. 
The writer does not feel qualified to ex- 
press an opinion on the strategic impor- 
tance to Russia of the eastern European 
area. 

While, however, it is true that eco- 
nomic policies cannot be understood 
without relation to politics, the opposite 
relation also holds. From a long-run 
point of view, the increase in Russian 
power decisively depends on the devel- 
opment of Russian industry, and this 
in turn depends on the availability of 
steel. Thus, in the long run, the poli- 
cies in eastern Europe may not be fully 
explicable even in terms of political 
aims. In the short run, however, pos- 
session of territory can indeed be sub- 
stituted for the possession of steel from 
the military point of view. 

Is the conclusion, then, that Russian 
economic penetration of eastern Europe 
should be considered in terms of short- 
run military plans of the Soviet Govern- 
ment designed to create a springboard 
for a quick jump to the Atlantic Ocean? 
This may indeed be the correct conclu- 
sion. Nevertheless, it may be worth 
while to suggest a possible explanation 
in somewhat less pessimistic terms. 

It is possible that when in 194445 
the Russians were making their basic 
decisions concerning policies in eastern 
Europe, they proceeded from two as- 
sumptions: first, that the war with 
Japan would continue for a long time 
to come; and second, that the end of 
the war would mark the beginning of a 
severe depression in the United States. 


While the United States would dislike 
Russian penetration in eastern Europe, 
Russian help in the war against Japan 
and then the lurg of the Russian mar- 
ket would make the United States for- 
get and forgive the unpleasantness in 
eastern Europe. In other words, the 
Russians may have thought that pene- 
tration in eastern Europe and access to 


` products of American industry were not 


genuine alternatives, and that windfalls 
in eastern Europe were quite compatible 
with considerable imports from the 
United States. eo 

This reasoning would require an ad- 
ditional assumption, namely, that once 
propelled by the mechanics of a wrong 


` fundamental decision, the Russians were 


unable to find a convenient turning 
point. Russian policies in eastern Eu- 
rope would then appear as an error in 
rational judgment, rather than either a 
completely irrational policy or a policy 
which was necessarily adjusted to short- 
run plans of aggression. 


TRADE WITH THE WEST 


The foregoing interpretation may or 
may not be correct. The Russians may 
or may not be looking for an oppor- 
tunity to right, previous mistakes by a 
political settlement to be accompanied 
by a considerable expansion of trade 
with the West and particularly with the 
United States. One thing, however, is 
clear. It is impossible in the closing 
years of the forties to view trade with 
Russia in the same manner as in the 
twenties or the thirties. To represent, 
as is sometimes done,”® the failure of 
development of postwar trade between 
the United States and Russia simply as 
a result of antagonism against Russia in 
the United States, means doing less than 
full justice to facts. 


28 For the most recent example see Stella 
K. Margold, Let’s Do Business with Russia, 
Why We Skould and How We Can (New 
York, 1948). 
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Such a view means, first of all, ignor- 
‘ ing the postwar record of this country 
with regard to economic co-operation 
with Russia. In 1945 a substantial sum 
was reserved by the Export-Import 
Bank for a Joan to Russia.*** The Rus- 
sians were invited to join the Bretton 
Woods organizations, which would have 
provided them with additional sources 
of dollar exchange for purchases in this 
country. The United States drafts of a 
charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization included most generous stipu- 
lations with regard to the Russian for- 
eign trade monopoly; Russia would have 
received all the benefits of the charter, 
in particular substantial tariff reduc- 
tions, in exchange for very general and 
ill-defined commitments. 

‘The Russians rejected all these offers, 
as they also rejected participation in 
the Marshall plan. Instead, they have 
created a political situation which in 
itself has become the major barrier to 
trade and has led to the present export 
policy of the United States: since March 
1, 1948 all shipments to Europe have 
been subject to strictly scrutinized. ex- 
port licenses. There is no question that 
thereby exports to Russia have been 
most seriously affected. 


Political tension 


The present tense political situation 
has naturally changed the problem of 
Russia’s trade with the West. The 
question that stood in the foreground 
of discussions during the war and im- 
mediately thereafter was the develop- 
ment of an institutional framework 
within which trade between the two dif- 
ferent economic systems could proceed 
in a smooth and poy. beneficial 
way. 

It is probably fair to summarize the 
result of these discussions by saying 
that while technical difficulties undoubt- 

28a Cf New York Times, July 18, 1945 and 
July 21, 1945. 


edly existed they could have been over- 
come, given good will, a general atmos- 
phere of confidence, and peaceful po- 
litical conditions. The drafts of the 
ITO charter represented a serious at- 
tempt to free trade with Russia from 
political obstacles, and their authors 
doubtless assumed a situation of di- 
minishing rather than growing political 
tensions. For the time being at least, 
this general problem has been removed 
from the agenda by Russia’s refusal to 
be drawn into the system of interna- 
tional economic co-operation and by 
Russian policies of expansion in east- 
em Europe.*4 Therefore, in considering 
the problem of Russian trade now, one 
cannot disregard such questions as the 
increase in Russian war potential as a 
result of deliveries to Russia from the 
United States and the Marshall plan 
countries. 

Theoretically, any exports to Russia 
of goods which the Russians would have 
produced at home in the absence of such 
exports may release labor and capital in 
Russia for military production. This 
may be true even of exports of such 
peaceful goods as ladies’ dresses or chil- 


24 Jt is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that since the end of the war Russia has 
concluded new commercial treaties with a 
number of countries, including several in 
western Europe (eg., Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, Italy). In all these treaties the 
contracting parties accord each other the 
most-favored-nation treatment Since be- 
cause of the nature of Russia’s foreign trade 
organization most-favored-nation obligations 
assumed by Russia do not confer any real 
benefits on its trading partners, the recent 
treaties must be regarded as a return to the 
legal techniques of the twenties, when the 
problems presented by Russia’s foreign trade 
monopoly were not yet understood. (The 
texts of commercial treaties concluded by Rus- 
sia are published in the journal Vueshnyaya 
Torgovlya.) This development is certainly a 
retrogression as compared not only with the 
draft provisions of the ITO charter, but also 
with the stipulations of some of the commer- 
cial treaties and trade agreements of the 
thirties. 


Y 
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dren’s toys. Such generalizations, how- 
ever, do not lead very far, because in 
order properly to appraise their signifi- 
cance one would have to answer a host 
of additional questions concerning the 
ease with which labor and capital can 
be redirected in Russia, the degree to 
which Russia would be able to depend 
on the continuity of supply from the 
West, the quantitative importance of 
western exports in relation to Russia’s 
total output and military production, 
and so forth. In addition, one would 
have to appraise exports to Russia in 
relation to the contribution that can be 
made by imports from Russia to the 
economic strength of the Wesz, and par- 
ticularly to the economic recovery of 
Europe under the Marshall plan. 


Russia’s potential contribution 


A consideration of these questions ex- 
ceeds the scope of this paper. A few re- 
marks, however, may be in order. The 
problem of the east-west trade from the 
point of view of the West is essentially 
a problem of deliveries to the Marshall 
plan countries of three basic commodi- 
ties: coal, timber, and grain. These 
commodities bulk large in the category 
of the “necessary imports” of the Mar- 
shall plan countries, and if they could 
be secured from eastern Europe in siz- 
able quantities, the implementation of 
the Economic Recovery Program would 
be pro tanto facilitated. 

No exports of coal, of course, can be 
expected from Russia; but grain and 
timber were in the past the staple goods 
on the Russian export list, although the 
share of grains fluctuated considerably 
during the thirties. At present the Rus- 
sian timber industry apparently is still 
suffering from the effects of the war, 
and the domestic demand is heavy. In 
fact, in 1946 Russia was a net importer 
of sawn wood. In 1949, however, sub- 
stantial quantities of timber ought to 
be available for export, and still larger 


quantities should be forthcoming in the 
following years. The timber output in 
Russia is planned for 1950 at 59 per 
cent above prewar,”* while Russia’s pre- 
war (1937) exports of about 1.5 million 
standards of sawn softwood amounted 
to some 50 per cent of the present an- 


. nual import requirements of the Mar- 


shall plan countries.?® 

With regard to grains, Russia’s con- 
tribution could be very significant. As- 
suming continuation of favorable har- 
vests in Russia, she could cover the bulk 
of grain imports which are scheduled 
under the Marshall plan to come from 
areas other than the Western Hemi- 
sphere.?? 


Russian inconsistency 


The question immediately arises 
whether there is any point in listing 
Russia’s theoretical export capabilities 
in lumber and grain in view of Russia’s 
opposition to the Marshall plan, and 
her explicit declarations of intention to 
wreck the plan. The fact is, however, 
that at least in one important respect, 
Russia’s policies in the course of the 
year 1947—48 were at variance with 
these declarations. 

A scrutiny of Russian trade agree- 
ments reveals that in the course of that 
year Russia committed itself to export 
about 3.2 million metric tons of grain. 
Out of the quantity, 1.4 million tons 


35 Ci, Zakon o pyatiletnem plane vossta- 
novleniya i razvitiya narodnoso khozyaystva 
SSSR (Law concerning the Five Year Plan of 
Reconstruction and Development of the na- 
tional economy of the U.SS.R.), Moscow, 
1946, p. 30. 

28 Cf, European Recovery Program, Com- 
modity Report, Chapter K, “Timber,” Wash- 
ington, 1948, p. K-7; Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation, Vol. IO, “Technical 
Reports,” U. S Department of State, Oct. 
1947, p. 395. The figure for 1937 includes 
exports from the Baltic States. 

217 European Recovery Program, Commodity 
Report, Chapter A, “Food and Agriculture,” 
p A-69. 
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went to eastern Europe and 1.8 million 
tons, or about 56 per cent, to western 
Europe and Egypt and India. These 
shipments undoubtedly made a certain 
contribution to the economic recovery 
of Europe. Continuation and further 
expansion of this trade should reduce 


the dollar needs of western Europe and >» 


may play a not inconsiderable role in 
the process of stabilizing its balance of 
payments. 

The inconsistency of the Russian poli- 
cies is obvious, and appears even greater 
if one considers that the grain exported 
is likely to have amounted to more than 
50 per cent of the Russian surpluses 
from the 1947 harvest, and that the 
Russian grain reserves were likely to be 
very low after years of war and the 
drought of 1946. Whether this incon- 
sistency reveals Russian attempts to 
evolve more constructive foreign eco- 
nomic policies and adumbrates funda- 
mental changes in this respect, no one 
can say. 


‘Caution required 


As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the actual and potential impor- 
tance of Russian exports for the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe, and the 
fact that exports to Russia from the 
United States may for some time play 
an important role in the east-west trade, 
would seem to warn against sweeping 
policies in this field on the part of this 
country. The problem of trade with 
Russia must be considered in its en- 
tirety. There can be no question of ex- 


‘reasonably clear. 


ports to Russia unless the quid pro quo 
in the form of imports to the United 
States and Marshall plan countries is 
But there should 
equally be no question of an outright 
embargo on exports to Russia. The 
problem is much too complex to allow 
of such an easy solution. 

A cautious policy of judicious weigh- 
ing of advantages and disadvantages is 
likely to result in some increases in 
trade between Russia and the West. 
It would be quite unrealistic, however, 
to expect that such an increase in trade 
may in itself contribute significantly to 
a diminution of political tension in the 
world. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century a threatening war was indeed 
averted by a commercial treaty. While 
public opinion in France and England 
was getting ready for war, the Cobden- 
Chevalier treaty of commerce of 1860 
became in effect a treaty of peace. But 
we have traveled a long way from the 
blissful simplicity of the past century. 
The present political problems cannot 
be resolved by other than political 
means. Should a political settlement 
with Russia take place, then trade pre- 
sumably would develop very favorably, 
and its growth might in turn contribute 
in some measure to the further stabiliza- 
tion of the world situation. But at 
present not even the contours of a 
settlement are visible, and its absence 
would seem to set definite limits to such 
increases in Russian trade and such im- 
provements in its pattern as may take 
place within the immediate future. 
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Soviet Prose After the War 


By Marc SLON™M 


OR almost five years after June 
1941, Soviet literature was a war 
literature. The gigantic “struggle for 
the fatherland” provided all the subject 
matter to Russian novelists, playwrights, 
and poets. In no other country did the 
war absorb the writers so completely or 
was it reflected in so many works as in 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Of course, this literary activity was 
considered a part of the war effort: the 
men of letters did what the Government, 
the party, and the country, expected and 
asked them to do. The common opin- 
ion was that novelettes on German 
atrocities or poems on the heroism of 
Soviet fighters bolstered the morale and 
helped to win the war. Literature, as 
usual in the U.S.S.R., fitted into the 
general social-political framework and 
had a distinctly functional role. 

Yet no official pressure or party prod- 
ding was necessary to make the writers 
act as they did. Their attitude was per- 
fectly spontaneous and natural. The 
emotional impact of the horrible tur- 
moil which their country was experienc- 
ing was in itself a sufficient incentive. 
Many writers wrote about the war be- 
cause they could not concentrate on 
anything else. Dostoevsky had said 
that after the Lisbon earthquake no- 
bddy would have the impudence to con- 
coct verses on nightingales and the 
sweet murmur of love, and his words 
were often quoted in 1942. 


NATIONAL SELF-ASSERTION 


After a short period of naturalistic 
reporting—sketches, short stories, front 
diaries—almost every writer having 
turned into a war correspondent, Soviet 
literature adopted a more interpretative 


approach to actuality. While the lyric 


„poems by Konstantin Simonov, Alexei 
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Surkov, Margarita Aligher, and others 
represented an immediate, emotional re- 
sponse to the tragic events and enjoyed 
a tremendous success in expressing the 
feelings of millions (some books of 
poetry were published in hundreds of 
thousands of copies), the prose tried to 
explain to the reader the real signifi- 
cance of the fateful duel between Hitler 
and the Soviet Union. 

The purely descriptive tendency which 
insisted on battle scenes and war epi- 
sodes was soon replaced by a psycho- 
logical analysis of the heroes and a dis- 
cussion of various problems raised by 
the war. The majority of novels and 
tales published between 1942 and 1945 
attempted to portray the characteristic 
traits and mental attitudes of Soviet 
soldiers, guerrillas, and defense workers. 

By emphasizing the stamina, the ca- 
pacity for suffering, the heroism, and 
the moral strength of the Russians, this 
literature, eulogistic in style and didac- 
tic in purpose, accomplished the job of 
national self-assertion. The very titles 
of the best works in this category were 
quite revealing: The Traits of Soviet 
Man by Nicholas Tikhonov, The Rus- 
stan Character by Michael Sholokhov, 
People are Immortal by Vassily Gross- 
man, The Unvanquished by Boris Gor- 
batov, and others. 

On the other hand the revival of the 
historical novel in 1942-45 was but an- 
other facet of the same trend: pano- 
ramas of a glorious past showed Russia 
overcoming all her crises and defeating 
all her enemies, and helped the soldiers 
on the front and the civilians in the 
rear to keep their faith in the future. 
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Novels by S. Sergeiev-Tsensky, S. Goly- 
bov, V. Yan, and many others belonged 
to this historical patriotic current. 

„Most of the novels, whether histori- 
cal or contemporary, placed the em- 
phasis on the “simple man,” on the av- 
erage citizen. The hero of war fiction 
was not necessarily a party member. 
Peasants, workmen, intellectuals, lead- 
ers, and humble employees were all 
projected against a comprehensive back- 
ground of an all-national unity, and 
their solidarity of spirit and firmness of 
purpose were continually underscored. 
Although the accents of anger, revenge, 
and even hatred were present in many 
works (particularly in tales about guer- 
rillas and German cruelty, in poems by 
A. Surkov and articles by I. Ehren- 
burg), the ideological foundations of the 
war were formulated as the “defense 
of the new humanism.” Most of the 
writers interpreted patriotism as an ex- 
pression of a lofty sentiment of uni- 
versal brotherhood. The soldiers were 
told that in defending Russia and the 
land of the revolution they were defend- 
ing the highest achievements of man- 
kind against medieval barbarity. 


Tue New PATRIOTISM 


There is no doubt that the national, 
patriotic overtone dominated most of 
the Soviet war prose. The identifica- 
tion of Russia with the Soviet Union, 
which had been banned from the press 
in the twenties and the early thirties, 
was prominently displayed in both 
prose and poetry in the early forties 
(poems by Simonov, Selvinsky, Dolma- 
tovsky, and many others; short stories 
by A. Platonov, L. Sobolev, L. Leonov, 
and others). This trend was, however, 
mitigated by a comparison between the 
old nationalism and the new Soviet 
patriotism; the latter, according to Rus- 
sian publicists, was a broader concept 
with definite social and political con- 
notations. Writers like A. Bek, V. 
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Grossman, F. Gladkov, and F. Panferov 
endeavored to represent the U.S.S.R. as 
a “family of nationalities’ where men 
and women of various peoples and tribes 
fought together in a solid phalanx for 
the liberation of their common land. 
The slogan of the “union of all na- 
tionalities” was accompanied by that 
of the “union of all patriotic forces.” 
In literature this implied a higher de- 
gree of freedom and a cessation of fac- 
tional struggles. Old writers who had 
been silent during the preceding years 
started again to publish their works, 
side by side with those of the new gen- 
eration. The publication of two collec- 
tions of poems by Boris Pasternak, who 
was considered the main representative 
of “formalism,” was an example of this 
general spirit of tolerance, and union. 


Postwar Smrt IN Poricy 


The victory brought a change in this 
mood. It also put an end to the liberal 
attitude which the Communist Party 
had displayed towards literature during 
the war years. A new shift soon be- 
came apparent on the often changing 
Soviet literary scene. Political pressure 
was applied more systematically to writ- 
ers, and with it there was manifest a 
trend of what might be called “cultural 
isolationism.” 

The causes of the change in literary 
policy were apparently the same as 
those that determined the attitude of 
the Soviets in postwar international re- 
lations. Instead of inaugurating a pe- 
riod of peace and relaxation, the col- 
lapse of Germany provoked increased 
tension among the former Allies. This 
tension degenerated into a cold war, 
and the latter contained the potentiali- 
ties of an open conflict between the 
U.S.S.R and the United States. Such 
a situation, according to party leaders, 
called for an ideological “state of 
alarm” and for psychological prepared- 


. ness for all eventualities. 


Soviet PROSE AFTER THE WAR 


In evaluating the situation we should 
remember that literature in the Soviet 
Union is but a part of the general pic- 
ture. Its place in society is very im- 
portant, for its emotional and intellec- 
tual role is recognized -by all party 
theoreticians. If writers, as Stalin ‘put 
it, are “engineers of human sculs,” the 
way they pursue their delicate job is, 
of necessity, of great concern to the 
rulers of the country. Literature helped 
to win the war. Now it is harnessed to 
help the party in the task of consolidat- 
ing its ideological stability, which was 
somewhat undermined during tae tribu- 
lations of the war years. 

The victory terminated the era of 
“loose patriotic exultation.” New times 
required a strengthening of the doc- 
trinal attitude, and this, in terms of 
general policy, meant greater intransi- 
gence and the sharpening of Commu- 
nistic weapons—obviously including lit- 
erature. The end of the war also called 
for an educational effort. The people 
of the U.S.S.R. were exhausted by the 
tremendous outburst of energy which 
the war had exacted; and yet, immedi- 
ately after the victory, they were again 
stimulated to new efforts. The new five- 
year plan, the new goals in agriculture, 
and the enormous task of reconstruc- 
tion demanded sacrifice and relentless 
work. Literature—as during other cru- 
cial moments of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion—was called to arms for the pur- 
pose of psychological warfare and 
propaganda. . 

The new literary policy was officially 
formulated on August 14, 1646, in a 
resolution by the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party. This 
resolution has since been commented 
upon and enlarged upon in explanatory 
speeches by the late Andrei Zhdanov, 
member of the Politburo, in articles and 
speeches by Alexander Fadeyev, secre- 
tary of the Union of Soviet Writers, and 
in hundreds of articles in the daily press 
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and periodicals, which repeat the same 
arguments in monotonously identical 
terms. 


Basic THEMES OF LITERATURE 


All these statements emphasize the 

need to strengthen the ideological aware- 
ness of Soviet literature. Zhdanov made 
this very plain: 
Soviet literature neither has nor can have 
any other interests except those of the peo- 
ple and of the State. Its aim is to help 
the State to educate the youth... to 
make the néw generation cheerful, inspired 
by faith in their task, unafraid of obstacles 
and ready to overcome them all. 


Almost every Communist critic quoted - . 


Lenin’s words: “Literature must become. 
party literature. Down with nonparty 

literati, down with literary supermen! 

Literary work must become a part of all 

proletarian endeavor!” The purpose of 
literature should be “to portray the 
Soviet man and his moral qualities in 
all their force and completeness.” ` In 
other words, literature must describe 
the new hero, reared by the Soviet re- 
gime, and glorify those virtues that the 
state deems necessary for the triumph 
of its ideology. 

In performing this task Soviet litera- 
ture must “maintain its integrity and 
protect itself against the poisonous 
miasmas of western bourgeois art.” 
Zhdanov as well as the Central Com- 
mittee warned the writers against the 
lures and wiles of decadent, Europe and 
America. Imitation of western writers 
was one of the worst crimes a Soviet 
writer could commit. “Is it becom- 
ing to our advanced Soviet literature,” 
asked Zhdanov, “the most revolutionary 
literature of the world, to kowtow to 
the narrow, petty bourgeois literature 
of the West?” 

A. Egolin, a prominent Soviet critic 
and party official, declared, “Bourgeois 
literature, apart from some positive ele- 
ments, inevitably contains works poi- 
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soned by bourgeois mentality.” Lack 
of ideological integrity, lack of faith in 
man and in progress were quoted as in- 
stances of this corrupted mentality, as 
were also such signs of decadence as 
pessimism, Freudism, and an ‘exagger- 
ated interest in psychology; and the 
latter, it is claimed, was usually based 
on a false interpretation of human na- 
ture as a mere expression of the sexual 
and animal impulses. Formalistic tend- 
encies in European and American art 
were also interpreted as direct mani- 
festations of both ideological poverty 
and escapism. 

These pronunciamentos reveal two 
.main tendencies. One corresponds to 
the traditional desire of the Communist 
Party to find its aims and ideals re- 
flected in current works of literature; 
thus the new hero must be portrayed 
as a product of Soviet society. The 
other is closely connected with the psy- 
chological preparation for an eventual 
armed conflict and with the necessity of 
waging an ideological battle against the 
United States and part of,Europe. The 
concrete political situation in 1946—49 
called for a bolstering up of the morale 
_ of the Soviet masses and for sharp criti- 
cism of their potential enemies. + 

This explains the isolationism, the 
anti-western and anti-American trend, 
in literature, as well as a systematic at- 
tempt to prove “the superiority of the 
Soviet regime, culture, and art over 
those of the declining West.” All the 
main themes of current literary produc- 
tion have been more or less determined 
by these general trends of Soviet policy. 


ZOSHCHENKO AND AKHMATOVA 


The formulation of the main prin- 
ciples which are supposed to guide 
Soviet literature was accompanied by 
certain practical measures. These as- 
sumed the character of “exemplary les- 
sons” very much in the vein of some 
political trials. The Central Commit- 
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tee’s resolution of August 14, 1946 was 
directed against two Leningrad month- 
lies, Star (Zvezda). and Leningrad, both 
of which were accused of publishing 
“politically and ideologically obnoxious 
works” in prose and poetry. 

It should be remembered that ac- 
cording to Russian tradition practically 
all important literary works are first 
published in monthly magazines which 
carry over two or three hundred pages 
of novels, short stories, and poems in 
each issue. The total circulation of 
the four leading monthlies—New World 
(Novy Mir), October (Oktyabr), Ban- 
ner (Znamya), and Star (Zvezda)—is 
slightly over two hundred thousand 
copies, but their influence and impor- 


tance in the cultural life of the Soviet 


Union are very great. 

The immediate consequence of the 
Party Resolution was the suspension of 
Leningrad and the reform of the Star. 
Egolin, deputy chief of the Propaganda 
Department of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, was appointed 
editor in chief. Two writers—Michael 
Zoshchenko and Anna Akhmatova— 
were singled out to serve as scapegoats 
for the administrative wrath. 

Michael Zoshchenko (born in 1895) 
ranked before the war as the outstand- 
ing Soviet humorist. In numerous short 
stories, which had a very wide circula- 
tion, he attacked the pettiness, smug- 
ness, and ignorance of small bureau- 
crats, and of what in the West would 
be called the lower middle class. His 
satire usually kept within the bounds of 
“healthy self-criticism” and was hailed 
by the party press as a “useful weapon 


` in the fight against the remnants of | 


bourgeois mentality.” 

In 1943, however, Zoshchenko was 
angrily criticized by Bol’shevik, the offi- 
cial party review, for his autobiographi- 
cal novel Before the Sunrise. He was 
accused of describing various episodes 
of his childhood and adult life as being 
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the result of conditioned reflexes and 
sexual drives, instead of interpreting 
them as the outcome of the social en- 
vironment. ‘The party critics dubbed 
him a “brainless and pornographic scrib- 
bler.” His lack of patriotic enthusiasm 
during the war (which he spent, unlike 
many of his colleagues, in the tran- 
quillity of Alma-Ata, capital of Kazak), 
hardly helped him to put matters right. 

In Leningrad, after the war, Zosh- 
chenko began to play a prominent part 
in the local Writers’ Union, and was, as 
always, very popular with his readers. 
Two weeks before he was publicly con- 
demned, the party publishing house 
Pravda issued a cheap edition of his 
latest stories. The first printing was of 
one hundred thousand copies. It in- 
cluded his Adventures of an Ape which 
Zhdanov was later to call a “disgust- 
ing calumny on Soviet people” because 
Zoshchenko had intimated in his tale 
that the ape often displayed more in- 
telligence and gentleness that the av- 
erage Soviet biped. Zoshchenko was 
castigated as a writer who helped to 
disintegrate and corrupt literature, and 
then he was expelled from the Union of 
Soviet Writers; his name became a 
synonym for “literary bum.” 

However, Zoshchenko made an at- 
tempt to atone for his sins. In Sep- 
tember 1947 the Moscow montaly New 
World published several of his short 
stories in which he described the Ger- 
man occupation and the guerrillas’ de- 
votion to the regime. Despite the 
highly patriotic tone of these stories, 
whose title was We Shall Never Forget, 
no other. work by this writer has been 
published in the Soviet Union in the 
last two years. Evidently his humor 
and light skepticism had fallen out of 
fashion ufder present conditions. 

The other “exemplary defendant” was 
Anna Akhmatova (born in 1888), 
widow of the poet Nicholas Gumilev 
who was involved in an anti-Commu- 
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nist conspiracy and was executed in 
1921. Before the revolution Akhmatova 
was rated as one of the best of Russian 
poets. Her short, epigrammatic poems 
on love, contemplation, feminine emo- 
tions, and anguish were extremely popu- 
lar among the intelligentsia. Dozens of 


` young poets, particularly women, imi- 


tated her subtle, pithy, and intimate 
lyrics. After the early 1920s Akhma- 
tova kept silent, and did not resume 
her literary activity until the war, when 
she provoked a stir among the literati 
and discriminating readers by publish- 
ing a succession of poems in her old 
manner, mainly in 1943-45. Her grow- 
ing iniluence was, however, checked by 
the vigilant leaders of Soviet literary 
policy. The Central Committee de- 
nounced her as a poet who divided 
“her interest between drawing room, 
bedroom and chapel,” and it declared 
that her poems were intended for the 
“upper ten thousand” and reflected the 
theory of art for art’s sake. Accused 
of “eroticism, mysticism and political 
indifference,” Akhmatova, like Zosh- 
chenko, was barred from the Union of 
Soviet Writers; the doors of magazines 
and publishing houses were closed for 
her. 

The condemnation of Zoshchenko and 
Akhmatova put an end to certain under- 
currents among. the Moscow and the 
Leningrad writers: the poet Selvinsky 
stopped talking of “Socialist Symbol: 
ism” as a substitute for “Socialist Real- 
ism”; the Ukrainian Petro Pancho 
ceased to insist on his claim that the 
writer had the right to make mistakes; 
and a number of novelists preferred not 
to press the point that perspective in 
time was necessary for the adequate 
interpretation of current, events. This 
did not mean that all discussions were 
cut short but they either became con- 
fined to small groups of friends or were 
continued, in various forms, on the pe- 


` riphery of official debates. 
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LITERARY DISCUSSIONS 


These debates, on the whole, form 
one of the most important features of 
Soviet literary life; sometimes they dis- 
close, under the usual terminology, what 
is actually brewing in the circles of 
-novelists and poets. 

The Resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee and the replacement of Nicholas 
Tikhonov by Alexander Fadeyev as the 
chairman of the Union of Soviet Writers 
marked the beginning of an ideological 
offensive which was soon in full swing. 
Literary critics, playwrights, painters, 
and musicians were in turn called to 
order. Their flaws, their political aloof- 
ness and social irresponsibility, were all 
pointed out by the party officials. A 
campaign was also opened against 
“bourgeois liberalism” in literary schol- 
arship. It reached its peak in 1948 
when Alexander Veselovsky (1838- 
1906) was denounced for founding a 
school of comparative method in the 
history of literature and a theory of 
“migrating themes, plots, and borrowed 
motives” which had made an important 
contribution to scholarly research, par- 
ticularly in folklore. 

Veselovsky and his followers were 
reproached for holding “cosmopolitan 
ideas on the interdependence of all lit- 
~ eratures” and being guilty of “formal- 
istic illusions” about the specific char- 
acter of literary genres. (This contra- 
dicted the Marxist interpretation of 
literary phenomena as a superstructure 
of social-economic conditions.) 

The main objective of this campaign 
was to prove that Russia’s literary tra- 
dition and her cultural heritage were 
free from western influence. Since then 
authors engaged in the study of foreign 
sources of Russian classics have been 
continually made the target for violent 
attacks. 

Innumerable discussions on the aims 
and methods of Soviet literature reveal 
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certain characteristic trends. It would 
be pointless to deny that the endeavors 
to make literature “useful” and “help- 
ful” are profoundly rooted in the Rus- 
sian literary tradition. The Communist 
critics who fight against formalism and 
proclaim simplicity and universality as 
the highest attainments of art are 
merely repeating the theories which 
Tolstoy formulated in his What is Art? 
(1889). In its issue of November 13, 
1948 the Literary Gazette stated: 


Our people loves its literature more than 
any other people in the world; it does not 
regard a book as a relaxation or entertain- 
ment, it definitely seeks from it an answer 
to the most burning problems of actuality. 
. . . Real art teaches and educates. 


This attitude explains why the de- 
mands made on literature by the state 
and the party do not seem so shocking 
or exacting to the large masses of read- 
ers. They accept implicitly the social 
role of art. 


OPTIMISM AND SOVIET SUPERIORITY 


Two main points are continually 
stressed by party authorities: literature 
must be optimistic, and it must prove 
the superiority of the Soviet way of life 
over that of the West. The latter re- 
quirement involves a presentation of the 
non-Soviet world as morally decadent 
and ideologically confused. Literature 
has the assignment to convince the Rus- 
sians that they are the standard-bearers 
of civic and personal virtues, that the 
U.S.S.R. is the best country in the 
world, that Soviet science is the most 
advanced, Soviet culture the most de- 
veloped, andsoon. These requirements, 
which are based on Soviet patriotism 
and political preparation for an eventual 
clash with the West, determine a very 
special feature of socialist realism: it 
has to portray the best traits in Soviet 
man and his new morality. There, ac- 
cording to Communist critics, is the 
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synthesis of realism and romanticism in 
Soviet art. 

These main themes are prevalent in 
the Soviet postwar literature. Of course, 
it would be a mistake to conclude that 
the actual contents of contemporary 
Soviet novels and short stories are lim- 
ited to these main trends. The scope 
and range of the various topics treated 
by the writers in the U.S.S.R. are much 
broader than one would expect from the 
theoretical discussions and the official 
instructions. The latter have a “norma- 
tive” character and serve to establish 
ideal aims. The current production 
overflows the ideological molds manu- 
factured by the party. 


NoveELs ON THE War 


Because of some sort of literary and 
psychological tradition or inertia, the 
war novels, although decreasing in num- 
ber, still formed the largest part of the 
literary production from 1945 to 1949. 
Their continual flow is somewhat mo- 
notonous. Most of them follow a cer- 
tain pattern in structure and style, and 
hardly ever rise above the average. Yet 
they often offer a good insight -into 
events; the study of character is also 
in the realistic tradition and conveys an 
impression of reality, although the nar- 
rative is mostly conventional and the 
plot flimsy. 

A whole group of war novels deals 
with the problem which apparently wor- 
ries quite a lot of people in the Soviet 
Union—the reason for the retreat of the 
Red Army at the beginning of hostili- 
ties. In his lengthy, slightly senti- 
mental novel The White Birch, Michael 
Bubennov depicts a farmer-soldiet who 
goes through the bitter experience of 
reverses in 1941 and learns his lesson 
the hard way. The same process of 
tempering and adjustment is shown by 
Aleksander Perventsev in his broad epic 
Stick to Your Honor When Young. 
His hero, a southern lad whose child- 
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hood and growth took place in a kolk- 
hoz, has his first experience of war in 
the marines and in the paratroopers; 
together with hundreds of young sol- 
diers, he comes to understand that mod- 
ern warfare requires new technique, and 
that bravery and self-sacrifice are of no 
avail without planning, co-ordination, 
discipline, and machines—in short, with- 
out the same elements that assured the 
Soviet achievements in industry and 
agriculture. i 

Novels, memoirs, and articles stress 
this point: victory is not considered a 
result of patriotism and heroism, but is 
interpreted as the triumph of the regime 
and of the party. The latter is always 
represented as the leading, organizing 
force and the backbone of the country 
in the most critical moments of its his- 
tory. 

The same overtones are now patent 
in the group of novels about Stalingrad. 
The interesting scenario by Nicholas 
Virta, Battle of Stalingrad, showing 
Stalin’s activity as Commander in Chief 
of the Army, is one example of this sort 
of literature. Another is Victor Nek- 
rasov’s novel In the Trenches of Stalin- 
grad, which has been favorably com- 
pared to Days and Nights by Konstan- 
tin Simonov. The idea of duty and 
military virtue dominate the thoughts 
of its hero, Kerzhentsev, who, when cut 
off from his unit, makes a superhuman 
effort to rejoin it. “Like most of his 
comrades, he knows perfectly well what 
he is fighting for, and this awareness 
makes the Russians invincible. Al- 
though the critics praised it highly, 
Nekrasov’s novel lacks artistic unity 


~and resembles a series of notes in a 


diary. The same criticism can be made ` 
of Peter Shebunin’s novel Mamaev Hill 
(1948). 

Much more satisfactory from a purely 
literary standpoint are two popular 
novelettes or long tales (a traditional 
form_in Russian literature, particularly 
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since the early nineteenth century): 
Soldiers Night (1947), by Georges 
Berezko describing the life and death 
of an Army commander who had to 
sacrifice his best units in order to as- 
sure ultimate victory, ard The Star by 
Emmanuel Kazakevich—a moving and 
virile story of an intelligence platoon 
surrounded and annihilated by the 
‘enemy. Berezko’s hero is an old Bol- 
shevik who spares neither his own life 
nor the lives of others, and whose 
stamina and uncompromising firmness 
endear him to his subordinates, for he 
is a son of the people and is deeply 
rooted in the Russian soil. Kazakevich’s 
heroes possess the highest virtue of Rus- 
sian fighters: they know how to accept 
their fate and to die without fear or 
regret. 

Less successful are the novels de- 
scribing victory. One has the feeling 
that the description of suffering and 
sacrifice suits Russian war fiction bet- 
ter than that of exultation or joy. In 
any case, The Standard Bearers, by the 
Ukrainian Alexander Gonchar (1947- 
48), who depicts the march of the Red 

‘Army through the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and the storming of Budapest, is 
sketchy, rhetorical, and immature. The 
Taking of Berlin, by Vsevolod Ivanov, 
-one of the foremost Soviet writers, is too 
involved and artificial. Its hero, a Mos- 
cow painter, wants to solve all his per- 
sonal problems as well as the problem 
of the artist in a socialist society by 
taking part in the campaign in Ger- 
many. Readers and critics reacted with 
equal coolness to this heavy and long- 
winded novel. 

A large number of novels treat of the 
sufferings of Russians under the Ger- 
mans and particularly of the ordeal of 
the population of Leningrad during the 
long siege. This last topic is most effi- 
ciently dealt with by some of the women 
writers. In 1946 Vera Inber published 
Almost Three Yeers—the diary she 
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kept throughout the siege—a most im- 
pressive and skillfully written human 
document. Elena Katerli’s Stozhkarovs 
Family (1948) and Vera Ketlinskaya’s 
The Stege (1947) are a transition to 
works that describe the efforts of the 
home front in forging the weapons for 
victory. ' 

Next to Valentin Kataev’s romanti- 
cally high-pitched novel, The Wife, the 
most important novel in this category 
is Kruzhilikha (1947) by Vera Panova, 


a young and talented author who pro- 


vides a vivid picture of an armament 
plant in the Urals. Vera Panova is a 
name to be remembered. Her first 
novel, Companions (1946), treating of 
life on a hospital train, is an excellent 
study of characters, superior even to 
Kruzhilikha in its realistic vigor, warm 
humor, and psychological insight. In 
both novels, Panova’s well-drawn char- 
acters can never quite reconcile their 
absorbing work with the demands of 
personal life. 

This contradiction between “my own 
happiness” and the “happiness of all” 
is mentioned by several writers, among 
others by Antonina Koptyaeva in her 
Siberian love story Comrade Anna, 
which was attacked by the Communist 
critics so viciously that the author was 
compelled to revise her text completely 
for a reprint of her work. 

The main difference between Russian 
and European or American war novels 
is that the Soviet writer, whether he de- 
scribes the front or the rear, interprets 
the war as a school of heroism and as a 
final test of human virtues. In one way 
or another he always returns to the 
same topic: the way in which men and 
women succeeded in controlling fear and 
overcoming privations, pain and de- 
struction by the efforts of their will, by 
their sacrifice:and the spirit of brother- 
hood. ‘This basically optimistic atti- 
tude is supported by a feeling of na- 
tional pride in the context of “new men- 
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tality.” Victory was possible because 
Soviet man is so marvelous—such is the 
main theme of Soviet prose. And this 
man is so marvelous because the regime 
shaped him that way. 


Tue New Hero 


From Kataev to Panova, all Soviet 
novelists speak of the “New Hero.” 
The most complete vision of this heroic 
man whose psychology reflects socialist 
society may perhaps be found in the 
The Young Guard (1945) by Alexander 
Fadeyev, in The Tale of a Real Man 
(1947) by Boris Polevoy, and in Hap- 
piness (1947) by Peter Pavlenko, as 
well as in certain more recent novels on 
reconstruction. 

The Young Guard, one of the most 
important war novels, unfolds in the 
broad, “Tolstoyan” manner the history 
of a resistance movement under German 
occupation organized in 1942-42 by the 
teen-agers of Krasnodon. Based on 
authentic facts, it tells of the life and 
death of boys and girls who fought and 
perished with “chins up.” The martyr- 
dom of Fadeyev’s heroes, who were 
actually tortured and executed, oc- 
cupies but a small part in the narra- 
tive. The attention is primarily di- 
rected to their psychology, moral recti- 
tude, and utter devotion to Russia and 
the cause of the revolution. One can 
say that Fadeyev often lapses into 
sentimentality and rhetoric, that he is 
supereulogistic and naively didactic, but 
his novel undoubtedly has a strong 
emotional appeal and offers a convinc- 
ing picture of the idealistic tendencies 
in Soviet youth. 

The Young Guard was received with 
enthusiasm by both critics and readers, 
but in 1947 Fadeyev, who is a promi- 
nent party member, was accused of 
“deviation.” He had not sufficiently 
stressed the role of the party in the 
“youth movement,” and he was ac- 
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cordingly invited to revise his work. 
As the critic L. Subozki declares: 


The serious ideological and artistic mis- 
take of the writer is that he did not create 
in his novel the complete image of Bol- 
sheviks who are guiding and educating our 
youth . . . he did not show the activity of 
party organization in the underground. 
The criticisms of The Young Guard clearly 
revealed that the vast historical content of 
our era cannot be fully expressed in a work 
of art unless the latter describes the great 
role played by the party in the life of the 
people and creates vivid figures of Bol- - 
sheviks as men in the vanguard of the 
people.t 


. Fadeyev’s “mistake” was avoided by 
Boris Gorbatov in his Unvanqutshed 
(1944) or the Tarass Family. This 
novel about life and resistance under 
German occupation is composed in a 
highly romantic and lyrical key and 
thus forms a strong counterpart to . 
Fadeyev’s realism. 

Polevoy’s Tale is also tuned to a 
rather high-pitched note. Its hero, “the 
real man who is the product of the new 
regime,” is the Army flier Meresiev. 
Having lost his legs in a forced land- 
ing, he crawls out of the enemy lines, 
in a way that reminds one of some of 


' Jack London’s adventure stories; then, 


by sheer will power, endurance, and de- 
termination, he succeeds in readjusting 
himself and in resuming his fighting 
job in the air force. This story and 
Polevoy’s recent collection of sketches, 
We the Soviet People (1948), are based 
on fact. ` 
Another facet of the “New Hero” is 
explored by Peter Pavlenko. (The 
English version of his novel Red Planes 
Fly East, predicting the war against Ja- 
pan, was published in 1938.) Colonel 
Voropaev, the hero of his novel Happi- 
ness (1947), is demobilized and longs 
for peace, rest, and happiness. But as 
soon as he lands on the shores of the 


1 Novy Mir, Feb. 1948, p. 109. 
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Crimea, where he dreams of establish- 
ing his new home, he becomes involved 
in the rebirth of the peninsula, helps 
the new settlers, becomes one of their 
leaders, has no time to spare for him- 
self, and finally realizes that true per- 
sonal happiness consists in an active 
life spent for the welfare of the socialist 
community. Except for a poorly con- 
ceived love story, Happiness is well 
written, has good characterizations, a 
wealth of interesting realistic details, 
and even some glimpses of the back- 
ground of the Yalta conference. The 
- novel has been one of the high lights of 
Soviet literary life for almost two years. 

A similar attempt to portray the 
image of a man whose whole mentality 
is shaped by his moral strength, lust for 
life, will for action, and absolute faith- 
fulness to Communist ideals, is pre- 
sented in a group of novels devoted 
to college students—Vladimir Dobrovol- 
sky’s Three in Greatcoats, Grigory 
Konovalov’s The University—or to the 
demobilized young men and women 
(Days of Peace by Michael Chakovsky, 
a young writer, author of two popular 
novels on the siege of Leningrad). All 
these books strongly emphasize the for- 
mation of the “virtuous” character. In 
some of them, especially in connection 
with problems of sex, there are strong 
puritanic undertones. The New Hero 
«is not only firm, straightforward, and 
ideologically pure—he is also an ideal- 
ist in love and a stanch believer in the 
sanctity of family ties. 


_ NovELs oF RECONSTRUCTION 


The new mentality of the Soviet hero 
is most fully revealed in his attitude 
toward work. Work is not only highly 
respected but almost sanctified as the 
best expression of human ideals. One 
of the principal aims of Soviet writers 
is to show that a new incentive, a new 
motivation for activity, has been cre- 
ated in Soviet industry and agriculture. 


` The egocentric psychology of profit and 


competitive personal drives, they claim, 
has been replaced by a collectivistic 
emotion of “belonging” to an all-na- 
tional fraternity of builders of socialism. 
The postwar novels emphasize the idea 
that Stakhanovites--and most of the 
protagonists in works dealing with re- 
construction are Stakhanovites—are not 
simply trying to achieve the highest rec- 
ords in industry or agriculture. They 
are aware of being parts of an impor- 
tant whole; they know that the sum 
total of their efforts solidifies the foun- 
dations of the country and the Commu- 
nist state. 

_ Another succession of novels and 
tales which were initiated by Valentin 
Ovechkin’s widely discussed With Greet- 
ings from the Front (1945) raise vari- 
ous problem connected with the recon- 
struction. Contrary to what one would 
expect, only a few of them deal with 
industrial workers. For example, the 
highly praised novel Far Away from 
Moscow (1948) by Valentin Azhaev de- 
scribes the building of a pipe line in 
the Far North. Soviet literature today 
seems to pay great attention to the 
farmers. The reader is constantly re- 
minded that the U.S.S.R. is a land of 
collective farms and young people. In 
fact, with a persistency bordering on 
monotony, Soviet writers tell again and 
again about men and women in their 
twenties who concentrate on improving 
farm methods and raising the stand- 
ards of production. . 

The usual hero or heroine, just back 
from the front, begins a campaign for 
building a dam, an improved silo, or. an 
electric plant, or challenges the neigh- 
boring kolkhozes to compete in doubling 
the wheat harvest. They all have to 
face material obstacles as well as op- 


position from backward or petty bour- - 


geois elements of the village. 
With some slight variations, this is 
the story and the plot of the most 
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popular novels of this genre, such as 
The Knight of the Golden Star (1947) 
by Semen Babaevsky, perhaps the best 
of these books (it deals with the collec- 
tive farms of the Cossack regions); 
The Stone Wood by Gennady Fish 
(Karelian farms); With AU Our Heart 
by Elizar Mal’tsev (a novel about the 
peasants of northern Russia, containing 
a good deal of acute naturalistic ob- 
servation); Tke Dawn by Yuri Laptev; 


and Our Land by Serghei Voronin (Rus- - 


sian settlers in Karelia). 

Even in poetry and drama, the 
kolkhoz has lately occupied first place. 
The most important poems of 1947 and 
1948—The Flag Over the Village Soviet 
by Alexis Nedogonov and Spring in the 
Kolkhoz “Pobeda” by Stepan Griba- 
chev—as well as the latest theatrical 
hit, Our Daily Bread by Nicholas Virta, 
provide evidence of this prevalent trend. 
The majority of the novels on life on 
collective farms have a documentary 
rather than a literary value. Their 
realism has a strong naturalistic flavor, 
their style is pedestrian, their dialogues 
lengthy and dull. Yet they contribute 
to our understanding of the average 
Soviet villager and his daily routine. 
They also disclose one of the true aims 


of Soviet writers when they praise the 


regime and the Stakhanovites. Fish 
and Bubennov, Mal’tsev and Voronin, 
never miss the opportunity to stress the 
superiority of the Communist economy 
over the capitalistic West. 


ANTI-WESTERN TENDENCY 


The anti-western and anti-American 
propaganda which was begun in 1946 
increased in intensity throughout 1947— 
48, and by 1949 assumed quite large 
proportions. A very typical example is 
Konstantin Simonov’s play, The Rus- 
stan Question (1946), which describes 
an American foreign correspondent com- 
missioned to write an anti-Soviet book. 
` The hero is too honest to obey the or- 
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ders of his boss—a capitalist tycoon— 
and is therefore sacked, and further- 
more abandoned by his fiancée. His 
journalistic career is ruined because he 
does not want to join the ranks of red- 
baiters and Russia-haters. 

In a.later novel, The Smoke of the 
Fatherland, Simonov portrays a Soviet 
citizen who returns home after having 
spent two years in the United States, 
and compares the two conflicting ways 
of life—the American and the Russian. 
As may be expected, the novel acclaims 
the Soviet regime. 

Towards the end of 1948 Simonov 
published Friends and Foes, a collec- 
tion of poems, exposing the reaction, 
racial discrimination, hatred of the 
Soviet Union, and imperialistic trends 
in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Canada. In these satirical poems 
Simonov evidently attempted to revive 
the trenchant political verse of Maya-, 
kovsky; but they lack the sweep, the 
irony, and the emotional vigor of the 
great Soviet poet. 

In 1947 one of the best sellers was 
The Storm by Ilya Ehrenburg, the well- 
known journalist. The action of this 
full-length novel takes place simultane- 
ously in France and in the U.S.S.R. 
The author presents a vast panorama 
showing the collapse cf the French Re- 
public, the resistance movement led by 
the Communists, and the war waged , 
against the Germans by the Red Army. 
Written in a snappy, sarcastic style, 
The Storm contrasts two worlds: the 
declining, corrupt, and feeble West 
where only a handful of courageous men 
are left to defend freedom and the 
higher values, and the heroic Soviet 
Union united in a supreme effort to 
liberate mankind from the fascist 
menace, 

In many short stories and articles 
the West is represented as a place of 
perdition, moral degradation, and physi- - 
cal exhaustion, while America is pic- 
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tured as a vast colony of Wall Street, 
a hotbed of anti-Soviet conspiracies, a 
land of warmongers and atomic bomb 
fanatics. In an article by L. Mendelson 
in the December 1948 issue of Novy 
Mir (p. 205) American literature, for 
example, is represented as ‘dealing end- 
lessly with violence and death, per- 
meated with cynicism and contempt for 
man, and reveling in dirt and night- 
mares; born from the womb of the rot- 
ting capitalist society, it is contamin- 
ated by its vices.” The Russian reader 
is constantly warned against the per- 
nicious germs that might come from 
Europe and America. 

In his highly successful play The 
Great Strength (1947) Boris Romashov 
exposes a Soviet scientist who starts by 
kowtowing to the West and ends by be- 
coming a regular enemy of his own 
country. This play also reflects the 
official trend which stresses the inde- 
pendence of Russian science from the 
western tradition. 

Typical of many similar works is the 
Story of a Stolen Idea (1948) by Yuri 
Veber. This is a biography of A. S. 
Popov, a Russian professor and the 
discoverer of wireless telegraphy. Mar- 
coni is said to have exploited Popov’s 
invention and to have taken all the 
credit, while the real inventor never re- 
ceived recognition. The merits of other 
obscure inventors and forgotten scien- 
tists form the topic of many other 
novels and tales. 

The anti-western and isolationist 
tendency which reigns today in Soviet 
literature is also reflected in the articles 
and books of the former war corre- 
spondents, Yuri Zhukov (The West 
After the War, 1947) and Dimitri 
Kraminov (The Second Front, 1948). 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A similar trend is apparent in some 
of the historical novels when they por- 
tray non-Russian military leaders or 
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Russia’s allies in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Leontii Rakov- 
sky, in his Generalissimo Suvorov 


. (1947), is not particularly kind to 


either Austrian or German generals, 
while Marianna Yakhontova (in Po- 
temkin) and other novelists mainly 
treating of Russian naval and army 
commanders under Catherine the Great 
do not spare ironical remarks about the 
French and the British. 

In general, the historical novel seems 
to have lost ground by comparison with 


prewar and war years. Since 1945, the . 


only important work in this field is the 
impressive though not too penetrating 
trilogy Joann the Awesome (or Ivan the 
Terrible) by Valentin Kostylev. 

A place apart is occupied by the first 
two volumes of a trilogy, First Joys 
(1947) and Unusual Summer (1948), 
by Konstantin Fedin, an outstanding 
writer whose reputation was already 
well established in the, early 1920's. 
These two novels depict life in a pro- 
vincial Volga town before and during 
the Revolution of 1917. Their colorful 
and sophisticated style, the brilliant 
characterization, the profoundly human 
qualities of the story, and the romantic 
appeal of a complex plot, make Fedin’s 
works stand out as the most significant 
and truly artistic achievements of Soviet 
literature since the war. First Joys and 
Unusual Summer belong to the best tra- 
dition of Russian letters and are con- 
ceived in the spirit of true humanism 
and creative freedom. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Is Soviet literature likely to continue 
in its present course? This depends en- 
tirely on the evolution of international 
events. If the danger of war and the 
tension between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States increase, then literature 
will toe the party line with greater 
strictness and intransigence. The cur- 
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. rents of isolationism and tendentious- - 
ness already noted will be strengthened. 
On the other hand, a more favorable 
political situation would undoubtedly 
produce a more liberal atmosphere in 
Soviet literature. But before such a 
change occurs, it is hardly permissible 
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to expect Soviet writers to deviate from 
the road traced for them by the leaders 
of the Communist Party.? 


2 The lack of space has prevented the writer 
from including in his survey the interesting 
developments of literature in the various na- 
tional republics of the U.S.S.R. 
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Recent Trends in Soviet Education 


By Nicoras Hans 


ATIONAL systems of education, as 

well as national literature, art, and 
political life, are the outward expressions 
of national character and tradition, as 
determined by historical development 
and geographical and socioeconomic 
situations. Even the most radical revo- 
lution eventually finds its balance by 
adjusting new ideas to national tradi- 
tions and economic environment. 


Historic BACKGROUND 


The present Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a federation of sixteen con- 
scituent national republics, including þe- 
sides the three branches of the Russian 
people many nationalities of various 
origins, backgrounds, and traditions. Nev- 
ertheless all territories of the U.S.S.R., 
with the sole exception of Subcarpathian 
Russia (Ukraine), were at one or another 
time a'part of historical Russia or later of 
the Russian Empire And if the identifi- 
cetion of. the U.S.S.R. with Russia in a 
strict sense of definition is not now cor- 
rect, the present international federation 
in its structure, both political and eco- 
nomic, has grown out of the former Rus- 
sian Empire. Again, the U.S.S.R. is the 
historical cradle of many ancient cultures, 
different in language and religious tradi- 
tion, but the Russian language and the 
Russian cultural tradition were dominant 
in the past and are dominant at present. 
The U.S.S.R. was molded and fashioned 
by Russians (both Russian-born and Rus- 
sifed non-Russians) on a Russian back- 
ground. And if other nationalities now 
fully participate as equal members, they 
can do so by accepting the common tradi- 
tion of the Russian past. The Soviet edu- 
cational system shares these characteristics. 
Imparted in as many as 180 languages, 
drawing its contents from the various na- 
tional cultures, in its form and organiza- 
tion the Soviet, school system is Russian 
in direct historical descent from prerevolu- 


tionary Russia. Even the Marxist ide- 
ology, permeating both the multinational 
content and the Russian form, is adapted 
to Russian conditions and is a Russian 
variation of the original doctrine of Marx. 


. This fundamental fact of identity between 


historical Russia and the present interna- 
tional Marxist Soviet Union should be 
borne in mind in order to understand the 
theory and practice of Soviet education.t 


Russian education, from its very in- 
ception by Peter the Great in 1701, 
was a state secular system with a pro- 
nounced scientific-utilitarian character. 
In ‘spite of some definitely reactionary 
periods, Russian education always had 
an egalitarian tendency clearly ex- 
pressed in the ideal of a common school 
for both sexes and all sections of the 
population.? This historical tradition 
was followed out by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to its logical conclusion, and 
the characteristic‘ features of the pres- 
ent system—state monopoly, secularism, 
equality of sexes, equality of nationali- 
ties, scientific-utilitarian tendency—all 
find their origins in the Russian past. 
During the first period of Soviet educa- 
tion the revolutionary leaders were too 
conscious of the negative-reactionary 
side of the Czarist regime, and in their 
missionary zeal they rejected the past 
wholesale. Gradually, however, a bet- 
ter knowledge of the past and acquired 
experience in organization and adminis- 
tration led them to a certain revaluation 
of historical traditions and a more re- 
alistic synthesis of the past with the 
future. 

These trends in educational policy 
were apparent even before the Second 

1N. Hans, Comparative Education, p. 308 


2See N, Hans, History of Russian Educa- 
tional Policy, 1931. 
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World War, were accentuated by the 
German invasion and threat to national 
existence, and became an established 
foundation of educational practice in 
the postwar period. We shall discuss 
each period separately, giving but a 
short account of each. 


Prewar PERIOD 


In its tempo and ruthlessness, the in- 
dustrialization of the U.S.S.R. during 
the two five-year plans 1928-38 ex- 
ceeded anything known in history One 


hundred and fifty years of English in- . 


dustrialization were compressed into a 
period of ten years, and the face of the 
U.S.S.R. was radically changed. From 
a predominantly agricultural country, 
Russia has become one of the leading 
industrial areas of our planet. The 
percentage of urban population rose 
from 17 in 1913 to more than 30 just 
before the war. In actual, figures it 
meant that about seven million adult 


peasants had become industrial work- 


ers in urbanized centers. 

Side by side with this general trans- 
formation, two other important changes 
should be noted. The methods of pro- 
duction were more scientifically organ- 
ized, new technical processes were intro- 
duced, and new branches of industrial 
activity were added. On the other hand, 
the prerevolutionary concentration of 
industry in the three areas of Lenin- 


grad, Moscow, and the Urals gave way _ 


to a more even distribution throughout 
the U.S.S.R., which meant that the 
backward non-Russian territories re- 
ceived their quota of industrial instal- 
lations and underwent a rapid transition 
from a semifeudal society to an urban- 
industrial age. 

From the educational point of view, 
this transformation demanded the train- 
ing of millions of skilled workmen and 
thousands of technicians and engineers 
not only among ‘the semiliterate Rus- 
sian peasantry but among the entirely 


illiterate nomadic Moslems of central 
Asia. All the combined resources of the 
Soviet state and the Communist Party 
were devoted to that immediate end, 
and the long-term policy of cultural de- 
velopment was temporarily sacrificed. 
All general secondary schools were trans- 


< formed into technical schools, and the 


universities were dissolved into separate 
specialized institutes. 


The cultural level 


The very success of this ruthless and 
rapid vocationalization of education 
very soon had a sobering effect.: The 
lowering of general culture among the 
new, narrowly trained body of technical. 
specialists became evident to everybody, 
and the Soviet and party authorities 
had to take notice. The first note of 
alarm was sounded by the September 
decree of 1932. It said: 


The actual realization of previous resolu- 
tions led to perversions in practice, which 
were expressed mainly in one-sided atten- 
tion to a quantitative growth of institu- 
tions and of the number of students, and 
to an inadequate attention to quality, as 
well as to an excessive division into spe- 
cialties As a result the graduates of Tech- 
nical Institutes have the qualifications of a 
technician and not of an engineer... . It 
is necessary to give the specialists a broad 
basis of general scientific and general tech- 
nical education. i 


To remedy the damage of undue spe- 
cialization, a Federal Committee of 
Higher Education was established in 
1933, which in February 1934 pointed 
out the following defects: 


The existing level of general culture of 
our students, although in political respects 
much higher than in capitalistic countries, 
is characterized by many essential defects 
(for example in the knowledge of histori- 
cal facts, understanding of literature and 
fine art, general literacy). . . . It is nec- 
essary that every student should be a truly 
cultured man—a proletarian intellectual. 
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This was followed up by decrees in 
the field of secondary education. The 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on April 23, 1934 noted an “over- 
burdening to an inadmissible extent with 
the study . . . of questions of Marxist 
and Leninist theory and the policy of 
the Party,” a practice which the com- 
mittee ordered to “stop immediately.” 
Two special decrees of May 16, 1934 
were devoted to the teaching of history 
and geography. Instead of “abstract 
definitions of social and economic fac- 
tors,” the decree recommended: “the 
teaching of civic history in a lively and 
entertaining way, with exposition of the 
most important events in their chrono- 
logical sequence and with sketches of 
historical personages.” In geography, 
instead of “statistics, economic data and 
general schemes,” the decree recom- 
mended more of “physical and geo- 
graphical material and reading of 
maps ” 

This criticism led not only to a 
change of methods of instruction, but 
to the restoration of general secondary 
schools and universities. Entrance ex- 
aminations were also restored in April 
1934. The decree stated that all can- 
didates to higher institutions must pass 
an examination in Russian language 
and literature, in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, and in social science. 
The syllabi issued at the same time 
were equivalent in their requirements 
to old Russian matriculation examina- 
tions. In all higher technical institutes 
Special courses were introduced in gen- 
eral science and the humanities to raise 
the cultural-level of’ future specialists. 
These cumulative measures bore fruit, 
and the previous narrow vocational 
training gave way to a more balanced 
curriculum. Thus just before the war 
the rapid expansion in numbers was 
followed by raised levels of both sec- 
ondary and higher education, 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The invasion of the U.S.S.R. by the 
German armies interrupted the normal 
evolution of the school system and 
threw the whole country back for at 
least ten years. Six of the sixteen 


` republics (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 


‘White Russia, Moldavia, and Ukraine) 
were entirely submerged by the Ger- 
man deluge, and the Karelo-Finnish 
and Russian republics were invaded to 
a great depth. The invasion of the 


- western Ukraine and White Russia and 


the three Baltic republics was too sud- 
den and rapid to permit of an organized 
evacuation of schools and personnel, al- 
though many thousands of children with 
their teachers managed to escape be- 
fore the German armies occupied these 
areas. In the eastern parts of White 
Russia and the Ukraine, on the other 
hand, the evacuation was systematically 
organized, and entire schools were trans- 
ferred to the areas beyond the Volga 
and even beyond the Urals. 

School life in the invaded republics 
came to a standstill. School buildings 
and the equipment which’ was left be- 
hind were destroyed by ‘the Germans 
intentionally, and they did not even at- 
tempt to resume school attendance af- 
ter they had taken full control of these 
republics. In many places both chil- 
dren and teachers were absent and the 
buildings were burned down. In White 
Russia, for instance, out of the total 
number of 10,000 schools, 7,000 were 
completely destroyed and the rest were 
occupied by the German army. The 
same happened in the Ukrainian Re- 
public and in those parts of Russia 
proper which were invaded. Thus in 
the Stalingrad area the Germans de- 
stroyed 567 schools and 186 children’s 
homes. 

Many universities and higher insti- 
tutes were overrun before the evacua- 
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tion, their equipment and libraries were 
looted, and they remained closed until 
the end of the war. Such was the fate 
of the universities of Lwów, Minsk, 
Karunas, Wilno, Riga, and Tartu. The 
universities of Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov, and Petrozavodsk were evacu- 
ated in time. Leningrad University was 
evacuated to Saratov, Petrozavodsk to 
Siktivkar, Kiev and Kharkov to Kzyl- 
Orda in Kazak, and Odessa to Bairan- 
Ali, Turkomen. 

The transfer of schools and popula- 
tion created new problems in the receiv- 
ing areas. All urban centers were over- 
crowded; the existing’ school buildings 
had to be used in two shifts and in 
many places in three shifts. Individual 
schools lost their identity and their lo- 
cal background. Ukrainian and White 
Russian schools were housed in Turkish- 
speaking surroundings, and the number 
of their national teachers was quite 
inadequate to continue regular school 
work. Thousands of teachers were 
called into military service, others 
joined the partisans in their localities, 
and many others were lost during the 
general chaos of sudden invasion. In 
1941 there were 1,222,805 teachers in 
the U.S.S.R.; at the beginning of the 
school year 1943—44 only 774,795 were 
available in the whole Union. The rela- 
tive loss in the western regions was of 
course much higher. 

The loss in higher education was still 
more grievous. Eight universities and 
about two hundred higher institutes 
were completely lost for the duration of 
the war, and the evacuated institutions 
had to work in exceptionally difficult 
conditions. Table 1 shows the effect of 
the war on higher education. 

The buildings of five universities 
(Minsk, Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, and 
Dnepropetrovsk) were partly destroyed 
by the Germans, and the remaining 
equipment was plundered or taken to 
Germany. The material damage and 


TABLE 1—-Hicuer Epucation DURING 


War Years 
No, of No of 
Years Tastitutes Students 
1940-41 782 564,573 
1941-42 503 312,868 
1942-43 460 227,445 
1943-44 515 320,780 


general disorganization of school life 
were the negative side of the war. 
There were positive results as well.® 


Patriotism 


The call of the “fatherland in dan- 
ger,” like the call of “la patrie est en 
danger” in the France of 1793, aroused 
general enthusiasm and patriotic senti- 
ment. Both boys and girls volunteered 
for national service, and those who were 
too young to join the fighting forces 
were incorporated into the total effort 
of the nation in its struggle for survival. 
Senior pupils with their teachers went 
to the collective and state farms to take 
in the harvest. About four and a half 
million pupils worked on land during 
the summer of 1942. Younger children 
collected thousands of tons of berries, 
mushrooms, and medicinal herbs. The 
principles of self-help and mutual as- 
sistance were brought to the children’s 
minds through actual practice. The 
deficiencies of school equipment were 
made good by children themselves with 
the assistance of technical schools. 

The national character of the war 
was officially recognized, and the ex- 
ample of the patriotic war of 1812 
against Napoleon was the main theme 
in school discussions. The continuity 
of the Russian past and present was 
emphasized by historical films, theater 


2 According to the latest information, the 
material reconstruction of the ravages of the 
war is now almost completed, and the num- 
ber of pupils reached 35,000,000 (730,000 in 
higher institutions) during the school year 
1947-48. For recent data see: UchitePskaya 
Gazeta; Sovetskaya Pedagogika and Vestnik 
Vysshey Shkoly for 1948; also The Yearbook 
of Education, 1948 and 1949. 
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and opera, and literary productions. 
The names of Alexander Nevsky, Suvo- 
rov, Kutuzov, Nakhimov, and even of 
Czars Peter the Great and Ivan the 
Terriblé were made popular as heroes 
of the Russian past. 

The Orthodox Church was accepted 
as an ally of the Soviet state and as the 
representative of the glorious Russian 
tradition. Priests accompanied Army 
units to the front, and churches and 
cathedrals were overcrowded with peo- 
ple praying for their Soviet fatherland 
The Patriarchate was re-established, 
‘and the Government created a new 
Commission on the Affairs of the Ortho- 
dox Church. The Theological Academy 
was Officially sanctioned in Moscow, 
and a Communist minister attended the 
opening ceremony. The common dan- 
ger reconciled the Communists and 
Orthodox believers and resulted in mu- 
tual tolerance. Religion, however, re- 
mained outside the schools, and the 
secular-Marxian doctrine dominated the 
curriculum as before. The official cur- 
ricula and syllabi were not changed 
during the war, but the textbooks of 
primary schools have been enlarged by 
patriotic tales from the past and the 
present. 


Separation of sexes 


A very important change was made 
in the organization of secondary schools. 
The previously universal coeducation of 
sexes in secondary schools was replaced 
by separate boys’ and girls’ schools. At 
first introduced only in the eighty large 
towns, the new practice was gradually 
adopted throughout the country with 
the exception of rural districts having 
only one school. The original Soviet 
policy was a complete identity of cur- 
ricula for both sexes, with compulsory 
coeducation at all levels. Under the 
stress of war and the necessity for in- 
tensive military training for boys, the 
sexes were separated in secondary 
schools. 


Later, theoretical reasons were added 
to make the reform a permanent fea- 
ture. As the emancipation of women 
became an established fact, attention 
could be given to physiological and psy- 
chological differentiation of sexes dur- 
ing adolescence, and curricula could be 
giyen a certain bias in practical prepa- 
ration of boys and girls for their re- 
spective functions in the adult society. 
Although the syllabi and textbooks in 
general subjects remained identical for 
both sexes, the boys received additional 
hours for military training, while girls 
devoted this time to domestic science. 
The number of hours devoted to mili- 
tary training for boys was increased 
from 596 in 1938 to 1,048 in 1943, or 
from 6 per cent to 11 per cent of the 
total number of hours of the ten-year 
course of secondary education. During 
the lessons of physics and mathematics 
boys were given problems connected 
with military science, while girls ap- 
plied them to domestic science. 


Evening secondary schools 


Other measures passed during the 
war were the lowering of the age of 
compulsory attendance from 8 years to 
7 years and the establishment of eve- 
ning secondary schools for young work- 
ers and peasants of both sexes. This 
measure should not be confused with 
the previous “Workers’ Faculties” which 
had been created in the 1920’s with the 
purpose of raising the percentage of 
proletarian students in the universities. 
Evening secondary schools as a war 
measure were designed to give a large 
number of young people whose sec- 
ondary education had been interrupted 
by war service an opportunity of com- 
pleting it. After the war these schools 
became a permanent feature of the 
Soviet educational system in order to 
make the equality of opportunity more 
real. In 1946-47 there were 2,001 eve- 
ning secondary schools for young work- 
ers, with 374,770 pupils, and about 
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5,000’ schools for young peasants, with 
200,000 pupils. 


Schools for war orphans 


As a last wartime measure of impor- 


tance, the establishment of boarding. 


schools for war orphans should be men- 
tioned. Special military and naval 
boarding schools, called “Suvorov” and 


' “Nakhimov” schools, were created for . 


training Regular Officers for the Army 
and Navy. Sons of officers and men 
who had lost their lives during the war 
were accepted as wards of the state 
after completing their primary educa- 
tion at the age of 11, for a seven-year 
course in these schools. They resemble 
the old Czarist Cadet Corps in every 
respect, having the same uniform and 
discipline and the same esprit de corps. 
But like the Cadet Corps in Czarist 
Russia, the new Suvorov schools in the 
Soviet Union have become largely 
schools of general secondary education, 
as many pupils prefer entering univer- 
_ sities and civic occupations to a mili- 
tary career. 


Postwar SITUATION 


As mentioned before, the tendencies 
made manifest after 1934 and during 
the war were consolidated in the post- 
war period. In administration, the 
movement towards federal control be- 
gan in 1933 with the establishment of 
the Union Committee of Higher Tech- 
nical Education, which, as we have seen, 
introduced measures for raising the cul- 
tural level of technical specialists. In 
1940 a Central Administration of La- 
bor Reserves was created as a federal 
organ to organize and control vocational 
training throughout the Union. The 
war and mass evacuation’ of institutions 
from the western republics to Russia 
and to the Asiatic republics further 
strengthened the tendency towards fed- 
eral control. 

In 1946 the two federal committees 

were transformed into ministries with 
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well-defined federal functions. The Min- 
istry of Higher Education took over con- 
trol and maintenance of all higher' in- 
stitutions throughout the Union, and the 
supervision of all technical education at 
the secondary level. The Ministry of 
Labor Reserves took over all vocational 
and lower technical schools. The six- 
teen republican ministries of education 
retain the control of preschool institu- 
tions, general primary and secondary 
schools, and adult education. But as 
the entrance examinations of higher and 
technical institutions dominate the cur- 
riculum of secondary schools, the fed- 
eral ministries in the long run control 
secondary education in all sixteen re- 
publics as well. 

A second factor tending to centrali- 
zation is the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R, is a 
highly centralized organization, and the © 


` decisions of its Central Committee carry 


equal weight in all sixteen Soviet Re- 
publics. As the Central Committee 
often adopts important resolutions on 
educational matters which are com- 
pulsory for all party members, the, six- 
teen national systems of education are 
almost identical except for the language 
of instruction and special national sub- 
jects such as history and literature. 
Differentiation l 

In school organization, too, the post- 
war period was mainly directed to ma- 
terial reconstruction ìn liberated areas 
and consolidation of war measures into 
a permanent system. The separation 
of sexes with differentiation of curricula 
for boys and girls was only one of the 
measures indicating the newest trend in 
Soviet pedagogy. The original egali- 
tarian conception of education identical 
for both sexes and all groups of the 
population is gradually giving way to- 
recognition of individual and regional . 
differences, and adaptation of school 
activities to them. The structure of the 
school system remains the same—the 
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seyen-year school (ages 7-15) as the 
compulsory basic school, and the ten- 
year school (or lately eleven-year for 
ages 7-18) as the complete secondary 
school leading to universities and higher 
institutes. The basic minimum of gen- 
eral culture is considered to be identi- 
cal for all young people, but education 
beyond that level is adapted to indi- 
vidual and regional differentiation. 

The problem is the same as in west- 
ern Europe, but the solution is slightly 
different. In England, for instance, 
differentiation is decided at the age of 
11 by tests and examinations, and the 
children are directed either to gram- 
mar or technical secondary schools or 
to modern secondary schools. By such 
distribution the future of the child is 
practically decided and his social status 
determined. 

The Soviet solution attempts to avoid 
this social stratification by keeping all 
children in the same school up to the 
age of 15 years. After 15 the pupils 
either continue their general education 
in the complete eleven-year secondary 
school or are transferred to specialized, 
technical, pedagogical, medical, or other 
secondary schools. The majority of 
children pass into the vocational schools 
of the Ministry of Labor Reserves. 

Thus the three divisions of. the Eng- 
lish system (grammar, technical, and 
modern) are also accepted, but with 
two important variations. First, the 
furcation is postponed for four years 
(age 15 instead of 11); and second, by 
the establishment of a wide net of eve- 


ning secondary schools, young workers. 


and peasants are given an additional 
opportunity to pass from the group of 
manual labor into the group of brain 
workers. 

By these measures the Soviet school 
system avoids the inevitable social 
stratification of western Europe. The 
division into manual and brain workers 
still remains, but it does not result in 


a division into social classes. All young 
people share the basic culture imparted 
in the compulsory seven-year schools, 
and there is no social stigma such as 
usually attaches to manual work. A 
large number of university graduates 
come from workers’ and peasants’ fami- 
lies; many have spent years as factory 
hands or as workers on collective farms 
before entering higher institutions, and 
thus share the experiences and attitudes 
of the masses. 

In the schools themselves, the adapta- 
tion to individual abilities and interests 
is achieved by outside voluntary activi- 
ties. A great variety of clubs and so- 
cieties are attached to each secondary 
school and to Pioneers and Komsomol 
organizations. Literary, artistic, musi- 
cal, athletic, military, and other groups 
abound, and the teachers take an ac- 
tive part and encourage all pupils to 
join one or another group. The results 
of these activities are later incorporated 
into their regular school work. Political 
activity is concentrated in the Pjoneers 
and Komsomol organizations affiliated 
to the Communist Party. In this way 
the Soviet school, in spite of an identi- 
cal basic curriculum throughout the 
Union, gives ample opportunity for 
individualization of education. 

Side by side with this differentiation 
a regional adaptation takes place. In 
agricultural areas the schools have plots 
of land and gardens attached to them, 
and the whole curriculum has an agri- 
cultural bias. In all the national re- 
gions national history, literature, and 
art and music form an-integral part of 
the curriculum. 


“NATIONALISM” In U.S.S.R. 


Here we muSt digress to consider the 
meaning of nationalism in the U.S.S.R. 
Nationalism as sentiment is usually con- 
nected with a sovereign people, inhabit- 
ing a definite territory and possessing a 
distinct language and national cultural 
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tradition. It is questionable whether 
the federation of sixteen Soviet Repub- 
lics constitutes a “Soviet nation” and 
whether it is legitimate to speak of 
“Soviet nationalism.” Both the Soviet 
constitution and the Communist doc- 
trine consider the Soviet Union as an 
international federation with undefined 
frontiers. Tomorrow Rumania or Korea 
may join the Soviet Union without any 
change in the Soviet constitution or any 
change in the national character of these 
countries. 

It is more correct to speak of “Soviet 
patriotism,” which is a devotion to a 
certain ideology or way of life rather 
than to particular national character- 
istics. This point of view is in con- 
formity with the original Marxian di- 
vision of humanity into two “nations” 
of capitalists and “proletarians,” and 
with the universal validity of the 
“proletarian” culture. This interpreta- 
tion is still the official doctrine of Soviet 
authorities, and any exclusive “nation- 
alism” is considered a bourgeois preju- 
dice and is punishable by law. It is 
indisputable, however, that during the 
war the hatred of the Nazis was ex- 
tended to all Germans (in spite of all 
official declarations to the contrary), 
and the love of the Soviet fatherland 
was often identified with the love of 
Mother Russia. Pan-Slav traditions 
were revived and officially propagated, 
and the natural leadership of Russia as 
the historic champion of Slavdom was 
accepted ‘without question. 

The synthesis of Marxian interna- 
tionalism with “nationalism” was made 
possible by Stalin’s interpretation of na- 
tional traditions as an outward expres- 
sion of universal “proletarian” culture. 
Stalin said: 

Each nationality, whether big or small, 
has its own distinguishing qualitative fea- 
tures, its own specific nature which it alone 
possesses and other nationalities lack. 
These distinguishing features constitute the 
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contribution which each nationality makes 
to the common treasury of world culture 
and which supplements and enriches it. 

Language and literature, national 
dress and arts and crafts, are a legiti- 
mate and precious heritage of the past 
if they are permeated by Marxian con- 
tent of universal culture. Any tendency 
toward national exclusiveness or oppo- 
sition on national lines is considered as 
a “deviation” and is punished as such. 
If during the war the particular “Rus- 
sian” patriotism was tolerated and even 
encouraged, now after the victory it is 
again subordinated to “Soviet” patri- 
otism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS ` 


In this interpretation national tradi- 
tions are accepted in the U.S.S.R. and 
form the basis of national educational 
systems. Besides the sixteen constitu- 
ent national republics of the Union, 
there are sixteen autonomous repub- 
lics, nine autonomous regions, and ten 
national areas. In each the national 
language is the medium of instruction, 
and national traditions the core of the 
curriculum. : 

On the other hand, Russian as the 
language of Lenin and of the whole 
federation is compulsory in all repub- 
lics as the second school language, and 
is universally used in the civil service 
and the Army. Russian literature and 
history inevitably play a very impor- 
tant part in the school curriculum in all 
areas, as until recently many national 
groups had neither a history nor a lit- 
erature of their own. This is quite 
natural in a federation where the Rus- 
sian-speaking population (Great Rus- 
sians) forms 57 per cent of the whole, 
or 75 per cent if the two other branches 
(Ukrainians and White Russians) are 
added. 

But there is no attempt at Russifica- 
tion. On the contrary, each nation- 
ality is encouraged by the Union Gov- 
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ernment to build up its own national 
school system. In the Ukraine, White 
Russia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan, 
national school systems were established 
before they joined the U.S.S.R., and 
they needed little help from the Mos- 
cow center for their natural growth. 
In the Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian and 
the five Central Asiatic Republics 
(Uzbek, Turkomen, Kazak, Tajik, and 


Kirghiz), the development of national. 


systems was started and promoted by 
the Union Government. 


This is still more true of many small 


groups and tribes. Thirty years ago 
dozens of these ethnic groups had no 
alphabet or literature, and their vocabu- 
lary was limited to everyday conversa- 
tion. The Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences established its branches in all 
Asiatic republics, sent special cultural 
missions to smaller tribes, invented al- 
phabets, printed textbooks, and trained 
the first generation of teachers for each 
tribe. At present the development of 
their languages has reached a stage 
when an original literature has made an 
appearance and the works of Russian 
and western European classics could be 
translated into all two hundred lan- 
guages of the U.S.S.R. 

National academies of sciences and 
national universities existed before the 
war in the Ukraine, White Russia, and 
the three Baltic Republics. National 
universities existed also in Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, Uzbek, and 
Kazak. During the war national 
academies were founded in Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, and Uzbek, and 
, after the war in the remaining Asiatic 
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republics. The Karelo-Finnish Univer- 
sity at Petrozavodsk was founded in 
1940, the Moldavian one at Kishinev 
in 1945, the Subcarpathian . one, 
(Uzhorod) in 1946, and the Tajik 
University in 1947. The universities of 
Turkomen and Kirghiz are in the stage 
of formation. Thus each of the sixteen 
constituent republics has a complete 
national system of education from kin- 
dergarten up to an academy of sciences, 
with its own national theaters, opera, 
and symphonic orchestras. 


INFLUENCE OF MARXIAN DOCTRINE 


In conclusion we should mention the 
role of the Marxian doctrine in educa- 
tional theory and practice. Before the 
war the most notable case of influence 
of Marxian doctrine on pedagogical , 
practice was the decree of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in 
1936 against the “misuse of so-called 
pedology” in education. Psychological 
tests and the differentiation of pupils 
in accordance with their results were 
declared anti-Marxian and bourgeois 
prejudice. After the war the strict ad- 
herence to official orthodoxy was again 
enforced in the famous controversy be- 
tween the “bourgeois” theory of Mendel 
and Weismann and the “proletarian” 
theory of Lysenko and Michurin. The 
Communist Party accepted the views of 
Lysenko as orthodox Marxian, and all 
Soviet biologists, whether in schools or 
in universities, have to accept that de- 
cision and teach accordingly. The 
Marxian doctrine, as interpreted by the 
Communist Party, thus continues to 
permeate the multinational content and 
the Russian form of Soviet education. 
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Postwar Historical Research in the Soviet Union 


By SERGIUS YAKQBSON 


REPORT on the progress of re- 

search in social studies under a 
totalitarian regime is bound to be a 
story of ever watchful political guid- 
ance and control which strangles the 
scholar’s initiative, a story of ceaseless 
conflict between free choice and pre- 
scribed approach, between independent 
interpretation of factual sources and 
findings laid down in advance by state 
and party authorities interested not in 
the facts per se but in bolstering the po- 
litical foundations of the regime. And 
developments and‘trends in the field of 
historical studies in the Soviet Union 
before and after the recent war have 
proved to be no exception. “History is 
politics projected into the past”; this 
pointed remark of Michael Pokrovsky, 
the leading historian of the earlier pe- 
riod of the Soviet regime, since de- 
nounced by the party as an anti-Marx- 
ist, is still characteristic of the attitude 
toward historical research prevailing in 
Soviet Russia. 


History or Historical Questions 


Indicative of the power wielded by 
the changing dictates of the party line 
is the repeated reorganization of one of 
the principal Soviet historical periodi- 
cals, recently rechristened Historical 
Questions (Voprosy Istorii). Each 
change has been a political act result- 
ing from an important shift in policy 
decided on by the party. 


Class Warfare 


The story began in March 1931, 
when a Society of Marxist Historians, 
active in. Moscow since 1926, added to 
its long list of publications a histori- 


cal magazine entitled Class Warfare 
(Borba Kilassov). The program of the 
new journal was set forth in great de- 
tail in its third issue. The central 
theme was to be the study of class war- 
fare, particularly in the postwar period 
and especially in Russia. Furthermore, 
the journal was to become a “militant 
political organ responding actively to 
the most important political questions 
in the struggle of the Communist Party 
and of the Communist International.” 
The history of class warfare appeared, 
in the eyes of the sponsors and editors 
of the review, to be a most effective aid 
toward the “militant education of the 
masses.” 

Related to class warfare, and with it 
the chief concerns of the new review, 
was the history of the party, of the Oc- 
tober Revolution, and of socialist re- 
construction in the Soviet Union. Par- 
ticular emphasis was to be placed on 
the examination of Russian revolu- 
tionary movements, not as isolated phe- 
nomena but in their relationship to 
class warfare in the West and to revolu- 
tionary movements in the colonial coun- 
tries of the East. “It is the task of 
Marxist historians,” stated the present 
foreign minister of the Ukraine, D. 
Manuilsky, in the second issue of the 
review, to “help the young Communist 
movement in the West. We—the work- 
ers of the Comintern—appear as your 
creditors and demand that you honor 
the bill.” 

And interesting in the light of later 
developments was the attack, one hun- 
dred pages farther along in the same 
issue, on Eugene Tarle, today one of 
the most prominent Soviet historians. 
He was, said the writer of the article, 
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“a Russian bourgeois historian, an im- 
perialist and a chauvinist of World War 
I, an irreconcilable foe of Bolshevism, 
a protector of the warmongers of the 
First World War, an anti-Marxist” and 
an ideological torchbearer of the “gen- 

- eral imperialist front directed against 
the Soviet Union.” 


Historical Journal 


Borba Klassov lasted for nearly six 
years. Then, in January 1937 the party 
suddenly decided to call it Historical 
Journal (Istoricheskit Zhurnal). No 
reason was given for this decision ex- 
cept for the announcement that the 
journal would be edited in the future 
“according to the directives of the 
party.” Still, the move was revealing. 
It came on the heels of the adoption of 
the new so-called “democratic” Stalin 
constitution, which in itself was a re- 
sponse to the changed international 
situation. As early as 1934—one year 
after Hitler’s rise to power——the party 
discovered that it was a mistake to nar- 
row the flow of civil history to the shal- 
low record of class warfare. The Soviet 
elite at the time was lining up all avail- 
able forces for the expected fight against 
Nazism and the eventuality of a two- 
front attack on the regime. In the days 


of the United People’s Front propa-— 


ganda, the publication of a magazine 
with such a challenging title as Class 
Warfare seemed out of date and had to 
be abandoned. 

The Historical Journal survived the 
eight years of the search for collective 
security against Hitler Germany, of the 
close Soviet-Nazi collaboration before 
and after the outbreak of World War 
II, and of the “Fatherland War” against 
German aggression. But unexpectedly, 
in June 1945—one month after V-E 
Day-——a new ruling of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party brought 


about another change. In the middle 
of the year, the subscribers to the jour- 
nal were advised that its publication had 
been discontinued and that instead they 
would receive a new periodical entitled 
Voprosy Istorii. The editorial board of 
the Historical Journal was declared to 
have neglected its duties, to have failed 
in carrying out its assignment, and to 
have lowered unpardonably the schol- 
arly standard of the publication. 


RECONVERSION OF HISTORICAL 
THINKING 


The name of the new journal revealed 
the desire to give greater attention to 
theoretical questions. Its purpose was 
ambitiously explained as an effort to 
provide a “progressive” organ of his- 
torical research which was to exert a 
strong influence on the development of 
historical science outside of, as well as 
within, the Soviet Union. But the 
change had even more significant im- 
plications, 

The Fatherland War was fought by 
the Russian people along purely na- 
tionalistic lines. The Soviet leaders, 
however, had their reservations. Even 
in 1941, in the days of the greatest peril 
to Moscow and to the very existence of 
the Soviet regime, Stalin did not lose 
sight of the tomorrow of world revolu- 
tion. And repeatedly during the war, 
the Generalissimo stressed the distinc- 
tion to be made between the German 
people who were capable of being at- 
tracted to the Communist side and the 
criminal Nazi leaders. 

The war forced the party to open its 
ranks to Red Army men and women 
who wanted to face death or to con- 
tinue living as privileged members of 
the party. There were six million reg- 
istered Communists in the Soviet Union 
at the end of the war—more than one 
and a half times the membership of 
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1941. However, when victory was 
achieved and the Soviet “patriots” re- 
turned home bemedaled and ambitious, 
the party, by an arbitrary act of the 
Presidium of the Súpreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. of October 10, 1945, deprived 
them of their constitutional right to be 
elected to that body until they were 23 
years of age instead of the previous 18. 
Before being admitted to office, these 


young and “unprocessed” members of : 


the Communist Party were first to be 
re-educated along the old orthodox 
party line, now once more in favor, and 
to be cleansed of their once popular 
nationalistic leanings. Marx and Engels 
were again to be the intellectual leaders 
of the Soviet elite. 

The “purification” action was, how- 
ever, not limited to members of the 
Red Army. Next to the neo-Commu- 
nists of the armed forces, the Russian 
intelligentsia, and with the intelligentsia 
the historians, were forced by party 
dictum to free themselves from indul- 
gence in nationalistic thinking and from 
overzealousness in glorifying the Rus- 
sian past. 

Thus the establishment of Voprosy 
Istorii was a significant part of the 
postwar party effort to reconvert the 
nationalistically minded Russians into 
a Marxist and class-conscious society. 
The magazine itself was intended pri- 
marily as a “militant organ of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist historical school,” which 
was recognized as the only admissible 
school of historical thinking. It was 
given the task of fighting “for the ap- 
plication of the principle of dialectical 
materialism to the analysis of the his- 
torical past.” Once more the emphasis 
was placed on class warfare. Once 
more war was declared on the chauvin- 
ism of the Great Russians in the inter- 
pretation of the growth of the Russian 
state. And equally frowned upon was 
the petty-bourgeois nationalistic ap- 


proach in the interpretation of the his- 
torical life of the many peoples living 
within the confines of the Soviet Union. 


SCIENTIFIC EFFORT STIMULATED 


Half a year after the appearance of 
the newly dedicated historical journal, 
on February 9, 1946, Stalin, as a candi- 
date to the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union, delivered his famous pre-election 
speech. He exhorted the people, in the 
words of General Deane, “to extraordi- 
nary efforts in preparation for the in- 
evitable wars which must be expected 
so long as the capitalist system exists.” 
To the Soviet scientists Stalin promised 
new opportunities to develop their po- 
tentialities. “I have no doubt,” he 
said, “that if we give our scientists 
proper assistance they will be able in 
the near future not only to overtake but 
to surpass the achievements of science 
outside the boundaries of our country.” 


PROGRAM OF HISTORIANS 


Stalin’s appeal did not pass unheeded. 
Soon all the members of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences were busy work- 
ing out their own five-year plans for 
each of the disciplines they represented, 
and the program of the historians for 
the next five years was certainly not less 
ambitious than the plans of the other 
scholars. A projected twelve-volume 
collective History of the U.S.S.R. was 
to provide a Marxist interpretation of 
Russia’s history from earliest times 
until the recent transformation into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
This enterprise was not only to facili- 
tate the writing of monographs on spe- 
cial problems but was to serve “as an 
effective weapon against the partly 
malicious and partly bona fide misin- 
terpretation of Russia then current in 
foreign countries.” (None of the prom- 
ised volumes has yet appeared.) 

Another collective work of six vol- 


. 
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umes, so far also unavailable, was to 
cover the history of Russian towns. 
Additional projects in the field of so- 
cial history were the study of the Rus- 
sian peasantry in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the history of 
the Russian proletariat. History of the 
domestic market, Russian diplomacy in 
the reigns of Catherine II and Alex- 
ander I,’ Anglo-Russian relations in 
the eighteenth century, Russia’s Balkan 
policy of the nineteenth century, ques- 
tions of historiography, the military 
history of Russia, particularly of the 
Army and Navy, and the Soviet pe- 
riod of Russian history—all these were 
also specified as topics for detailed 
analysis and interpretation. 


Party disapproval 
The historians had, however, little 


-luck in presenting for party approval 


their five-year plan for historical re- 
search. On November 30, 1946 the 
program was denounced by Kul’tura i 
Zhizn’, the all-powerful organ of the 
Board for Propaganda and Agitation 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, as anemic and “one- 
sided.” In the eyes of the party, it 
lacked revolutionary punch and was 
short of the desired propaganda value. 

The paper blamed the promoters of 
the plan for having neglected the his- 
tory of the Americas and of Asiatic 
countries in the age of imperialism, the 
history of colonial countries and co- 
lonial policy, and the history of revolu- 
tionary parties and revolutionary libera- 
tion movements. It attacked the plan 
for not having paid due attention (and 
this is important in view of Moscow’s 
claim to leadership in the world revolu- 
tionary movement) to the elucidation 
of the “role and place of Russian his- 
tory in the history of mankind” and of 
the influence exerted by the Russian 
people on the historical growth of other 
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nationalities of the Union. And the 
conspicuous absence, in the suggested 
five-year plan, of complete surveys of 
the history of the Soviet system in the 
period between the Civil War and 
World War II, and the proposal to 
carry even the monumental twelve- 
volume History of the U.S.S.R. only up 
to 1920, leaving the account of the 
decisive next twenty-five years to an- 
other five-year plan, made the academy 
program particularly suspect from the 
party’s point of view. 


COUNTERACTING “BourRGEOIS” 
INFLUENCE 


A decisive landmark in Soviet po- 
litical and intellectual life, with impor- 
tant repercussions on the future of post- 
war historical research in the Soviet 
Union, was Zhdanov’s series of out- 
bursts against western culture after the 
end of the war. Soviet historians were 
given an idea of what not to do, par- 
ticularly through two ideological pro- 
nouncements of Zhdanov: first, his ve- 
hement attack on the literary magazines 
Zvezda and Leningrad in the fall of 
1946, and, second, his famous denuncia- 
tion, in the summer of 1947, of G. Alex- 
androv’s History of Western European 
Philosophy. The impact of the West 
on the Soviet mind in spite of the Iron 
Curtain separating Soviet Russia from 
the outside world should not be under- 
rated. Stalin, it would seem, made an 
even greater mistake in allowing the 
Red Army to see Europe than in al- 
lowing Europe to see his Army. The 
“vacillation” of Soviet youth due to out- 
side “bourgeois” influences is today one 
of the chief concerns of Soviet edu- 
cators. The war effort, furthermore, 
has left the masses of the Russian peo- 
ple tired, eager to live their lives as 
ordinary, everyday citizens, and apa- 
thetic toward “heroic” exploits de- 
manded by the party. 
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Aware of these developments and 
speaking as a keynoter of the party, 
Zhdanov served notice to the whole 
Soviet “ideological front”—an impor- 
tant segment of which was. represented 
by the historians—that “academic” and 
“objective” research was a senseless oc- 
cupation unworthy of a Marxian scholar. 
There was no room, he held, in the cul- 
tural life of the Communist state for in- 
difference to politics and current af- 
fairs, for ivory-tower seclusion of the 
scholar, or for “obsequiousness” and 
“subservience” to the alien bourgeois 
culture of the West. Soviet scholars, 
the party insisted, were to be trusted, 
active Marxists, militant, partisan, and 
intolerant. ‘Partisanship in the prole- 
tarian world view”—-it was later ex- 
plained in Moscow—‘did not exclude 
objectivity in the study of facts, but on 
the contrary presupposed it, since the 
class interests of the proletariat do not 
contradict but coincide with the objec- 
tive course of historical development.” 


ATTITUDE oF HISTORIANS 


Now, to what extent have Soviet his- 
torians been willing to respond to the 
party’s renewed effort to slant their re- 
search and bring it in line with the new 
twists in Soviet domestic and foreign 
policies? There is no doubt that some 
of them, fearful of the inquisition insti- 
tuted by Zhdanov, began in haste to 
revise their textbooks and monographs, 
to eliminate questionable statements, 
and to polish off the dangerous edges. 
The tailoring of history books to fit the 
party line of the moment had for some 
time been an established practice in 
Soviet Russia.1 Without exception, 

1¥For example, the 1945 edition of a text- 
book on Russian history by A Pankratova 
included Stalin’s appraisal of the Allied Jand- 
ing in Normandy as a “brilliant success”— 
“the history of war knows no other enterprise 


like it for breadth of purpose, grandiose skill 
and masterful execution.” The 1946 edition 


however, the historians refused to climb 
out on a limb by writing textbooks, sur- 
veys, or monographs on the history of 
the Soviet regime after the death of 
Lenin. And those who dared to speak 
in public on that subject refused to let 
their lectures be printed. To record 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies in 
the twenties and thirties and to analyze 
the Soviet scene frightened even the 
bravest and least suspect among them.’ 


REVISION OF History TEXT 


Finally, the fate of a popular collec- 
tive textbook on Russian history pre- - 
pared for use by Soviet students ma- 
joring in history served as an object les- 
son to those historians who tried with 
discrimination to comply with the new 
directives of the party. The first edition 
(1939) of the textbook had as its edi- 
torial board the leading Soviet histori- 
ans, V. Lebedev, B. Grekov, and S. 
Bakhrushin. Eight years after its first 
appearance the textbook underwent a 
substantial revision by its editors in 
order—in the words of Grekov— (a) to- 
“bring it in line with present trends in 
the domestic life of the Soviet Union 
and in the feld of international rela- 
tions” and (b) to place additional em- 
phasis “on the role played by the Great 
Russian people in the historical past of 
the Fatherland without, however, in- 
fringing on the role of other peoples.” 

The second objective reflected the 
postwar tendency in Soviet Russia to 





limited its account of the landing to a bare 
statement that “on June 6, 1944 Allied forces 
accomplished a landing in Northern France.” 

2 Literaturnaia Gazeta of October 2, 1948 
pointed out that in the symposium volume 
published by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
and dedicated to the thirtieth anniversary of 
the October Revolution there was not a single 
article printed on the history of the Soviet 
regime, while at the same time place was 
found for a contribution on “The social order 
of Southern Mesopotamia during the Third 
Ur Dynasty (2132-2024 3.c.).” 
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placate the Great Russians and to place 
them in relation to the other peoples of 
the Soviet Union in an avant-garde or 
privileged position similar to the su- 
perior status enjoyed by the members 
of the Communist Party in relation to 
the toiling masses of the Union. At the 
reception for Soviet war heroes at the 
Kremlin on May 24, 1945 the Great 
Russians were toasted by Stalin as the 
central core of Soviet society. He said: 


I drink in the first place to the health of 
the Russian people because it is the most 
outstanding nation of all the nations form- 
ing the Soviet Union. I raise a toast to 
the health of the Russian people because 
it has won in this war universal recognition 
as the leading force of the Soviet Union 
among all the peoples of our country. 


REORIENTATION REQUIRED 


The 1947 revised edition of the His- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. failed, however, to 
satisfy the demands of the party. In 
November 1947 it was sharply attacked 
in the official magazine of the Central 
Committee of the party, Bol’shevik. 
The party verdict laid down, the text- 
book was then thrown into the lap of 
the Academic Board of the Institute 
of Historical Research of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences for further critical 
investigation. : 

The points brought out in the two 
meetings of the board on December 16 


and 23, 1947 echoed the arguments set’ 


out previously in Bol’shevik. The text- 
book was first and foremost accused of 
having given unwarranted attention to 
the “factual” presentation of historical 
events and processes, and of insufficient 
interest in “questions of theory and gen- 
eralization.” It was regarded as a bad 
example not only for scholarship at 
home but also for that of the people’s 
democracies, ie, the satellite states. 
The pendulum which in 1934 had swung 
away from dangerous sociological over- 
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simplifications:to the study and elucida- 
tion of primary. historical facts was now 
moving swiftly back. l i 

Furthermore, it is significant that 
this quest for “theoretical generaliza- 
tions” in line with the philosophy of 
the Central Committee of the party was 
by no means limited to the historical 
discipline, but was symptomatic of the 
general reorientation requested by the 
party from Soviet scholars in the other 
fields of social science. The “Social 
fact” formerly acclaimed as the basis 
of Marxist “realistic” thinking and in- 
terpretation was now discarded and 
sacrificed to the demand of a “theoreti-, 
cal generalization,” partly, no doubt, in 
view of the discrepancy between the 
pefceivable reality on the one side and 
the’ tenets of Marxism on the other. 

For instance, Soviet authors describ- 
ing the United States war economy 
could not resist the temptation to ex- 
press admiration for the magnitude of 
the technological progress achieved by 
this country and for the grandiose vol- 
ume of its industrial operations. The 
suspicions of party high command were 
aroused by these deviations of Soviet 
economists; and the heretics accused of 
purely “technological-economic” inter- 
pretations of the American scene, of an 
illegal divorcing of economics from poli- 
tics, and of “admiration for American 
capitalism” became victims of a sus- 
tained attack by the party. 


CHANGE IN VALUES 


The fate of the second edition of the 
History of the U.S.S.R. touches upon 
other elements in Soviet scholarship 
which might be mentioned here. The 
disclosure that a short Soviet History 
of Russian Culture containing a criti- 
cal appraisal of Paul Miliukov’s similar 
work published in France was no longer 
worth printing because it was written 
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five years ago, shows the swift changes 
in sets of values applied in the Soviet 
Union. 

The difficulties which confront Soviet 
historians in their creative writing be- 
cause of the constant shifts in what is 
acceptable evidence and interpretation 
are best illustrated in the remarks of 
K. Bazilevich, one of the contributors 
to the History of the U.S.S.R. He 
pointed out: 


The authors of the textbook could 
hardly be blamed for discussing the influ- 
ence exerted by progressive French bour- 
geois thought on Russian culture of the 
eighteenth century. Only a few years ago 
did not Stalin, Zhdanov, and Kirov them- 
selves stress the fact that historians had 
not paid sufficient attention to the role 
and influence of western European bour- 
geois revolutionary and socialist move- 
ments on the formation of the bourgeois 
revolutionary and proletarian socialist 
movement in Russia? It seems that this 
reference has now been forgotten by some 
of the participants in the discussion. We 
do not want to worship the West. We 
have our own culture. We know its great 
sources, its shortcomings and its brilliant 
achievements, but to isolate the history of 
Russia from that of other peoples means 
to go back to the old, previously con- 
demned conceptions and it is hardly right 
to follow such a path. 


Bazilevich’s remarks were very timely 
and well taken; furthermore, he showed 
great courage in openly opposing Zhda- 
nov’s favorite theme of the autochtho- 
nous character of Russian history and 
culture. Nevertheless, while Grekov 
ignored Bazilevich’s line of thinking, he 
accepted the other criticisms made in 
the discussion as valid, and approved 
their application not only to the rec- 
ommended third revised edition of the 
History but also to the projected twelve- 
volume history of Russia still in prepa- 
ration by the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences. 
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“CONFESSIONS” 


Repentance takes various forms in 
the Soviet Union. There have been in- 
stances when people high up in the 
councils of the party and the Govern- 
ment were first purged, then made their 
sensational confessions, hardly ever cor- 
roborated by prima facie evidence, and 
were. finally liquidated. ‘There have 
been instances when Soviet intellectuals 
—for example several recent cases in- 
volving writers and composers—have 
been beaten to the ground by the party 
machine and forced to admit the guilt 
ascribed to them. Some were later al- 
lowed to go on with their work, promis- 
ing full compliance with the established 
party line. Others disappeared into 
oblivion. 

There have been instarices, as in the 
case of Soviet painters, when intellec- 
tuals incriminated themselves without 
waiting for an official indictment. The 
historian N. Rubinstein is one of these. 
He wrote his book on Russian Histori- 
ography during the years 1936-39, in 
the period of Soviet ideological prepa- 
ration for World War II. For technical 
reasons its publication was delayed 
until 1941, the year of Russia’s actual 
entry into the war. The volume was 
well received by the Soviet press and 
praised at the time as the first Marxian 
analysis of its subject. Efforts were 
made to have an English edition of the 
work printed. 

However, when the end of the war 
produced a change in the ideological. 
climate of the Soviet Union, Rubinstein 
was the first to denounce his book—in 
February 1948. Loyalty to himself he 
sacrificed for loyalty to the party. He 
had failed, he confessed, to free himself 
in his methods and findings from the 
traditional point of view and the influ- 
ences of prerevolutionary Russian his- 
torical writings. He now openly de- 
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plored his having become a victim of a 
“formal,” “objective,” and “academic” 
approach instead of adopting the only 
admissible “militant party outlook” in 
dealing with scientific problems. Hence 
his main fault was that he presented the 
historical theories of Lenin and Stalin 
as “the outcome of previously existing 
progressive historical thought instead of 
interpreting them as the foundation of 
.an entirely new revolutionary science 
of history.” 

In the spring of 1948 a discussion of 
Rubinstein’s book was the chief topic 
on the agenda of a special, meeting of 
the heads of the history departments of 
Soviet State Universities and Teachers 
Colleges called together by the Ministry 
of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R. 
in Moscow. The conference lasted six 
days, from March 15 to 20. Among 
the participants in the discussion were, 
besides the various members of the In- 
stitute of Historical Research of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, professors 
and lecturers of the Supreme Party 
School attached to the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. - 

Rubinstein had to face a barrage 
of twenty-six speakers, including the 
Leningrad historian, O. Vainstein, who 
took this opportunity to repudiate his 
own favorable review of the book, writ- 
ten in 1942 for the Historical Journal. 
Conspicuous at the meeting was the 
high percentage of speakers from the 
Soviet provinces. Equally conspicuous 
was the absence of the higher echelon 
‘of Soviet historians. 

The attack on the book followed the 
now clearly established pattern of offi- 
cial thinking. Its author was accused 
primarily of impartiality, unpolitical at- 
titudes, abstract idealism, shallow liber- 
alism, and servility to the bourgeois 
West. At the end of the discussion 
Rubinstein accepted the ideas expressed 
by his critics, once more enumerated in 


his closing remarks the chief “vices” of 
his work, and identified himself with 
the demand not for a revised edition of 
the book suggested by some of the 
speakers but for an entirely new publi- 
cation to be prepared as a collective 
work by the whole body of Soviet his- 
torians. 


NONCONFORMITY AMONG HISTORIANS 


Lately the Stalin prize has been 
awarded to a few historical publications. 
Credit must be given, however, to some 
of the Soviet historians for having so 
far valiantly opposed the attempts of 
Communist Party leadership to force 
them to apply false formulas to the 
interpretation of world history. The 
advocated rejection of “bourgeois ob- 
jectivism,” it would seem, did not ap- 
peal to them. This assumption is borne 
out by an official exposé in the Septem- 
ber 1948 issue of Voprosy Istorii, which 
frankly admits that the state of affairs 
on the Soviet “historical front” is, from 
the point of view of Soviet authorities 
and Communist leadership, stil far 
from satisfactory. In the last few 
years, the magazine complains, 
some historical works have appeared which 
expressed views alien and hostile to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. The publication of these 
evil works demonstrates that Soviet his- 
torians have not done everything neces- 
sary for the removal of all traces of the 
bourgeois outlook in the field of historical 
research 


The magazine finds particularly alarm- 
ing the continuous interpretation of his- 
torical problems not from the party 
point of view but in the light of “bour- 
geois objectivism”’; the neglect of “class 
warfare” and the revival of bourgeois 
concepts; the low standard of theoreti- 
cal equipment of Soviet historians and 
lack of a militant Bolshevist approach; 
submissiveness to foreign influences; 
the impact of “American bourgeois 
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apologetic historiography” on Soviet 
research; absence of a final break with 
the idealistic heritage of the past; the 
tendency on the part of some of the 
Soviet scholars to act, as students and 
keepers of the traditions of the Rus- 
sian bourgeois historical school; the 
toleration of “nationalistic” deviations; 
tardiness in the analysis of the history 
of Soviet society; and finally the avoid- 
ance by Soviet historians of scientific 
“criticism and self-criticism.” The offi- 
cial writer in Voprosy Istorii laments: 


Soviet historians have still not acquired 
the real militant party spirit advocated by 
Stalin. They still have not outlived the 
attitude of a family circle. They are un- 
willing to quarrel, they fear to offend 
someone, and they preserve the rotten 
tradition of blind devotion to learned “au- 
thorities” inherited from prerevolutionary 
days. 

Such is the official Soviet verdict on 
the situation as it stood by the end of 
1948, which clearly reflects the disap- 
pointment and the thwarted hopes of 
the Communist high command. As to 
the future, the Communists still expect 
to win over the Soviet historians to their 
side, or rather to force them to accept 
the Communist philosophy. 


Tue “IDEAL” HISTORIAN 


The present Communist policies aim 
at turning Russia into a uniform, con- 
ventional, a kind. of prefabricated, so- 
ciety. Soviet leaders have dictatorially 


laid down a pattern of behavior for all - 


members of the community and for ev- 
éry member of the skills or occupations, 
which in the Soviet Union have taken 
the place of the old social groupings. 

What, then, are the characteristics of 
the “ideal” or “true” historian è in the 
Soviet Union today? 


5In place of our word “ideal,” the Com- 
munists in Russia use the terms “real,” “true,” 
and “genuine” (nastoiaskch#). And Boris 
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Altitude toward Soviet regime 


He is expected first of all to accept 
unreservedly all the theoretical tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism, and he must be 
particularly firm in questions of dia- 
lectical or historical materialism. Nu- 
merous quotations from Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin are especially likely 
to make his writings palatable to the 
party. He must derive guidance and 
inspiration from the decisions of the 
Central Committee of the party and 
from such “classic” historical writings 
as the official Short History of the Al- 
Union Communist Party; Stalin’s work 
On Dialectical and Historical Material- 
ism; Stalin’s, Kirov’s, and Zhdanov’s 
1934 Comments on history textbooks; 
and finally, Stalin’s letter of July 19, 
1934 addressed to the members of the 
Politburo in which he repudiated En- 
gels’ opinion expressed in 1890 that “a 
change of regime in Russia” was a chief 
prerequisite for the preservation of 
world: peace. The “ideal” historian 
must be trained to derive “theoretical 
generalizations” in line with party doc- 
trines and must be free from “excessive 
love for. facts.” For, as has been re- 
cently stated in Moscow, “where theory 
fails to play a leading role in research, 
vices are bound to appear—such as rot- 
ten liberalism, ideological weakening 
and lack of criticism and self-criticism.” 

The “ideal” historian has further to 
accept and live up to Zhdanov’s dictum 
about the postrevolutionary transforma- 
tion of Russian national character. 
Zhdanov stated: 


Today we are not what we were yester- 
day, and tomorrow we shall not be what 
we are today. , We are no longer the Rus- 





Polevoy’s Tale about a Real Man, which fig- 
ures prominently on the prescribed reading 
lists for the Soviet collective farmers as well 
as the urban readers, is typical of their search 
for a model Soviet man. 
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sians we were until 1917; our Russia is no 
longer the same and our character is no 
longer the same. We have changed and 
grown, together with the great changes 
which have fundamentally transformed our 
country. 


Thus the Soviet bistorian is expected 
to interpret the particular period of his- 
tory in which he is privileged to live 
and work, not as a result of a long his- 
torical development but as a beginning 
of a new era in the history of mankind. 

The application of Lenin’s basic idea 
that “in every modern nation there are 
two nations” is supposed to prevent the 
“real” Soviet historian from becoming 
an uncritical laudator temporis acti. 
At a conference of university teachers 
which took place in Moscow not long 
ago, Soviet historians were admonished 
specifically to base their research and 
educational work on the historic “truth” 
of the coexistence of two Russian na- 
tions—a good and an evil one—“the 
Russian people, the Russian workers, 
peasants and the progressive elements 
of Russian intelligentsia on one side 
and the Czars, the Russian squires, the 
capitalists and the Czarist colonial bu- 
reaucracy on the other.” 


Attitude toward minorities and foreign 
cultures - 


The “ideal” Soviet historian is fur- 
ther expected to steer clear of the so- 
called “nationalistic mistakes” which 
were said to have occurred in the inter- 
. pretation of the history of the Ukraini- 
ans, the Tatars, the Kazaks, and the 
Bashkirs—i.e., the most independent 
national groups residing in the Soviet 
Union. He is supposed not to lend ‘his 
support to the “nationalistically minded 
elements” of these minority groups, who 
were accused by Moscow of trying after 
their political defeat by the Communist 
Party to make their way not in politics 
but in the fields of history, literature, 
and art. The Communist Party re- 


sented particularly the emphasis alleg- 
edly placed by these freedom-loving na- 
tional groups on elements of disunity in 
the history of Soviet peoples, as well as 
their refusal to accept the resurrected 
idea of “class warfare’ as a leading 
principle for their own national devel- 
opment, 

The “true” Soviet historian is fur- 
ther to be free in his life and letters of 
“servile” admiration for foreign cul- 
tures and institutions. One is no longer 
permitted in the Soviet Union to speak 
of the European origins of Peter the 
Great’s military reforms. And the 
nineteenth century western European 
historians, Leopold Ranke and Jules 
Michelet, are no longer regarded on a 
par with Michael Kachenovsky and 
Sergei Solov’ev. 


Political rather than objective 


The “true” Soviet historian has lastly 
to be militant- and aggressive. His 
evaluation oi historical facts is ex- 
pected to be a political decision dic- 
tated by political considerations, and 
not the free objective judgment of an 
independent western scholar. Two ex- 
amples might illustrate this point. The 
hypothesis of the establishment of the 
early Kievan state by the Scandinavi- 
ans (Varangians)—the so-called Norse 
theory—was lately rejected in the Soviet 
Union not so much on scholarly grounds 
but primarily because it was regarded 
a “harmful” theory, offensive to the na- 
tional honor of the Great Russian peo- 
ple. And the sapping effect of Allied 
strategic bombing on German war po- 
tential in World War II is intentionally 
belittled in the Soviet Union in an ef- 
fort to amplify further the obstacles met 
by the Red Army on its road to Berlin. 

The evidence of the past and the 


prospects for the future are constantly | 


being reinterpreted officially in the 
Soviet Union, and all historical publi- 
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cations there are expected to serve the 
purpose of indoctrinating Soviet readers 
with attitudes favorable to the interests 
of current Soviet foreign and domestic 
policies. Unbiased historical research 
is therefore as little tolerated in present- 
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day Communist Russia as “art for art’s 
sake,” which was declared by the late 
Zhdanov, and is still regarded by his 
adherents, to be “alien to Soviet litera- 
ture and pernicious to the interests of 
the Soviet people and the State.” 


Sergius Yakobson, Dr. Phil. (Berlin), Washington, D. C., is senior specialist on Rus- 
sia with the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. He has served as 
honorary lecturer in Russian history and librarian at the School of Slavonic and East Eu- 
ropean Studies of the University of London, has given special courses at Yale and Cor- 
nell universities on Soviet government and Russian foreign policy, and has lectured on 
Russian topics of current and historical interest at various American and British universi- 


ties and colleges. 


His writings, which have appeared in Enghsh and other European lan- 


guages, deal chiefly with history, politics, and international relations. 


Scientific Research in the U.S.S.R. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 


By GERALD OSTER 


N a brief report it is, of course, im- 

possible to discuss all phases of 
scientific research in.the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Instead, a brief 
sketch of the organization and the plan- 
ning of Soviet scientific research will be 
given, and an attempt will be made to 
show how one phase of Soviet research 
has been applied to some important 
branches of the economy of the U.S.S.R. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The Soviets have developed the or- 
ganization and planning of scientific re- 
search to a high degree. An examina- 
tion of Soviet scientific journals shows 
that although the procedures and meth- 
ods used in working out a scientific 
problem are identical with those used 
in any other country, the choice of 
problems and the rapidity with which 
they are applied to the national economy 
usually differ considerably from most of 
the scientific work in other countries. 
A comparable situation to the planning 
and carrying out of a single large scien- 
tific program is that of the development 
and ideas in nuclear physics by scien- 
tists in the United States and Great 
Britain during the war, which led to the 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Scientific research in the U.S.S.R. is 
carried out mainly by four bodies: (1) 
the Academy of Sciences, (2) the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, (3) the Ministry 
of Health, and (4) the universities and 
technical colleges. The Academy of 
Sciences is the most important of these 
bodies, and the structure of, this organi- 
zation will be dealt with separately. 

The principal research organization of 
the Ministry of Agriculture is the Lenin 


All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences, which has a staff of over seven 
thousand research workers. It includes 
several subdivisions, such as the Insti- 
tute of Plant Industry, the Institute of 
Animal Breeding, and others. Certain 
of its researches, for example that on 
the storage of foods, may overlap with 
the work of the Ministry of Food. 
Other researches, such as that on virus 
diseases of cattle, necessarily overlap 
with the work of the virus labora- 
tories of the Ministry of Health, and of 
the Institute of Microbiology of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Connected with the Academy of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences are numerous experi- 
mental stations, for example seed test- 
ing stations (one thousand in all), 
where results of work of the labora- 
tories may be tested for practical re- 
sults. The Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences publishes several scientific jour- 
nals, including the monthly Doklady, 
or reports summarizing the results of 
current scientific research. It also pub- 
lishes handbooks for the use of agricul- 
turists in the field. Semipopular sum- 
maries of agricultural research have 
been published in English by the So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations with For- 
eigners (VOKS) in Moscow. 

Research in the medical sciences is 
carried out by the Ministry of Health, 
which also operates the medical schools. 
The work of the Ministry of Health is 
described by Sigerist.* Prior to 1944 
most of the medical research was car- 
ried out in the thirty-five institutes and 
laboratories of the All-Union Institute 


1H E Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in the 
Soviet Umon, London, 1937. 
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for Medical Research (VIEM); but the 
work has now been considerably en- 
larged and a more all-embracing organi- 
zation, the Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences, has been founded. The results 
of medical research are published in 
about fifty specialized publications.? 
The results of the more important 
Soviet medical research are given cur- 
rently in English in the Reviews of 
Soviet Medicine published by the 
American-Soviet Medical Society in 
New York. 

Scientific research in the universities 
is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Education. The work is not unlike 
that carried on in universities in the 
United States or Great Britain. Many 
university professors are also corre- 
sponding members of the Academy of 
Sciences, and in the academy are six 
hundred students doing research for 
their higher degrees. Some major scien- 
tific work has been submitted as doc- 
torate research. For example, Veksler’s 
invention of the sychnatron, a device 
for projecting nuclear particles at high 
speed, was submitted as doctorate ma- 
terial,* as was Petrazhak’s work on the 
spontaneous fission of uranium.* 


Tue ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF 
THE U.S.S.R. 


The Academy of Sciences was founded 
under the patronage of Peter the Great 
in 1725, and was modeled along the 
lines of the French Academy and the 
Royal Society of London.: Among the 
earliest members was M. Lomonosov, 
a self-taught scholar (somewhat like 
Franklin) who made important con- 
tributions to physics, chemistry, lin- 
guistics, and other fields. The noted 
Swiss mathematicians D. Bernoulli and 


~ #For list, see ibid., Appendix. 

3V. Veksler, Journal of Physics (U.S S.R.) 
. (in Russian), 9, 153 (1945). 

1G. N. Flerov and K. A. Petrazhak, Jour- 
nal of Physics (USSR.), 3, 291 (1940). ` 
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L. Euler were also among the early 
members, and they worked in St. Peters- 
burg. An account of the early history 
of the Academy is given by Knyazev.® 

In 1945 the academy ® consisted of 
the foremost Soviet scientists (139 
academicians and 198 corresponding 
They are paid generous 
salaries for this honor. There are a 
few foreign members, including the 
physicists Einstein, Bohr, and Dirac. 
The American chemist, the late G. N. 
Lewis, and the American geneticist, the 
late T. H. Morgan, were also foreign 
members. The Academy consists of 57 
institutes and had in 1945 over 4,300 
research workers, not including stu- 
dents. It operates 73 libraries with a 
total of over ten million scientific books. 

The Academy of Sciences is subdi- 
vided into the following: (1) physico- 
mathematical science, (2) chemical sci- 
ence, (3) geological and geographical 
science, (4) biological science, (5) tech- 
nical science, (6) history and philoso- 
phy, (7) economics and law, and (8) 
literature and language. 

Each division is made up of insti- 
tutes. Thus, the technical science di- 
vision has an institute of automatic and 
servo-mechanics, the division of history 
and philosophy has an institute of 
ethnography, and so forth. Each di- 
vision may also have commissions which 
study specialized problems. For ex- 
ample, the chemical science division has 
a commission for the study of micro- 
molecular structure, and the biological. 
division has a commission for the study 
of filterable viruses. Other commissions 
not covered by the divisions include a 
commission for the publication of popu- 
lar scientific literature, a commission for 


5G. A, Knyazev, An Outline of the History 
of the Academy of Sciences, Izd. Akad. Nauk., 
1945 (Russian). - 

8 For details see 220 Years of tke Academy 
of Sciences, 1725-1945, Izd Akad. Nauk., 1945 
(Russian). 
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the production of scientific films, and 
so forth. 

Attached to the academy are filial 
groups in the various autonomous re- 
gions, Kazak, Kirghiz, and other. The 
various republics have their own inde- 
pendent academies of sciences. Some 
of these are world-famous. ‘Thus, the 
mathematical division of the Georgian 
Academy of Sciences is well known for 
its contributions to applied mathemat- 
ics, particularly in the field of the theory 
of elasticity. The Armenian Academy 
of Sciences has produced good work in 
various branches of science, which is re- 
markable when one considers the small 
population of Armenia. The scientific 
papers of the academies of the various 
republics are published in the respective 
native languages, but fortunately con- 
tain Russian summaries. 

The Academy of Sciences, U.S S.R. is 
also a prodigious publisher of scientific 
works. It publishes-43 specialized jour- 
nals,’ 71 tracts (usually annually), and 
19 large continuous volumes such as the 
detailed catalogue of the flora of the 
U.S.S.R. Summaries of papers from the 
scientific institutes are published in the 
monthly Doklady. Before the war this 
periodical was also published in Ger- 
man, French, and English, but now ap- 
pears only in Russian. More detailed 
papers of the various divisions are pub- 
lished either in the monthly Izvestiya, 
or bulletin, of the various divisions, 
or in specialized publications of the 
Academy, such as the Journal of Ex- 
perimental and Theoretical Physics. 
Convenient summaries of the research 
work of the institutes are published an- 
nually in the form of divisional Re- 
feraty, or reviews. 

S. I. Vavilov, formerly director of the 
State Optical. Institute, Leningrad, is 
the present president of the Academy of 
Sciences. Vavilov is a scientist of high 


T Listed in the Appendix of the work cited 
in note 6 supra. ! 
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caliber and has made important con- 
tribution in the fields of fluorescence 
and the biophysical properties of the 
eye.® He is equally well known for his 
studies in the history of science, par- 
ticularly for his modern evaluation of 
the work of Newton. 

The academy has sponsored and en- 
couraged the study of the history of 
science. For example, the three-hun- 


. dredth anniversary of the birth of New- 


ton was the occasion for several meet- 
ings, and critiques of Newton’s work ' 
were published.*° The academy has 
also published other works on the his- 
tory of science.1t There is also a great 
popular interest in the Soviet Union in 
the history of science, judging from the 
number of copies of books published on 
the subject.*? Foreign observers of the 
Soviet Union are always impressed by 
the large numbers of copies of books 
published there on specialized topics.** 

The Academy of Sciences also pub- 
lishes a monthly semipopular science 
journal, Priroda (“Nature”), which con- 
tains useful summaries by prominent 
scientists of their own branches of sci- 
ence. The academy, in conjunction 
with other government bodies, has par- 

8 G Oster, Science Bulletin of the American- 
Soviet Science Society, June 1946 

®S I Vavilov, Isaac Newton, Izd. Akad. 
Nauk, 1943 (Russian). A German edition 
has been published by the “Neues Osterreich” 
Zeitungs-Verlagsgesellschaft mb.H., Vienna, 
1948. 

10 Third Centenary of the Birth of Newton, 
edited by S. I. Vavilov, Izd. Akad. Nauk., 


-1943 (Russian); 


u See, for example, S J Lurie, Archimedes, 
Izd Akad. Nauk., 1943 (Russian); V. K 
Kagan, Lobashchevsky, Izd. Akad Nauk., 1944 
(Russian) Lobashchevsky was the inventor 
of non-Euclidean geometry. ` 

12See, for example, V. Kholdodkovsky, 
Lobashchevsky, Izd. Molodaya Gvardiya, 1945 
(Russian), editions of 50,000 copies. ~ 

18 See, for example, I. E. Tamm (Ed), 
The Meson, Gos Izd. Techn.-Theoret. Lit. 
1947 (Russian). This highly technical work 
on a specialized branch of nuclear physics was 
printed m editions of 10,000 copies 
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ticipated in large-scale public education 
in science. For example, five of the six 
pages of a recent number of Pravda "4 
were devoted to a detailed discussion, 
with maps and tables, of a vast program 
of planting of trees along river beds and 
around fields in the European part of 
the U.S.S.R. to prevent drought due to 
the passage of hot winds from Asia. 
This program was worked out with the 
help of the academy and other agencies. 


PLANNING or Screntiri¢ RESEARCH 


Many scientists, not only in the 
Soviet Union but also in other countries, 
have long felt the need for long-term 
planning of scientific research.** In the 
Soviet Union, however, mainly because 
of its economic structure, planning in 
this field can be practiced on a large 
scale, and some examples are given 
below. : f 

Planning of scientific research by the 
Academy of Sciences is done in co- 
operation with other branches of the 
Government in order to coincide with 
the economic needs of the country as a 
whole. Although the academy plays an 
integral part in, the economy of the 
country, the plans do not restrict re- 
search to that which can be immedi- 
ately utilized. Quite the contrary, the 
plans allow for research which may not 
be useful for many years to come. The 
plan also ensures that certain promis- 
ing fields of science will be studied in 
great detail.*® ‘ 

A summary of the new five-year plan 
of scientific research of the academy has 

14 Pravda, Moscow, Oct 24, 1948. 

15 See, for example, J D Bernal, The Social 
Function of Science, New York, 1939, Science 
and the Nation, prepared by the British As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers, with an intro- 
duction by P M. S. Blackett 
Middlesex, 1947. 

16 For a firsthand account of such plans in 
the past, see, for example, the article by Ruhe- 
mann in Appendix VII of Bernal’s book (op. 
cit. note 15 supra); also J G Crowther, 
Soviet Science, London: Kegan Paul, 1936. 
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recently appeared." The full draft of’ 
the plan is a document of 1,500 -pages 
which was worked out by the various 
institutes of the academy over a pe- 
riod of two and a half years. The plan 
calls for an intensified study of many. 
important problems, including that of 
the development of peacetime atomic 
energy, the increased study of the bio- 
physical properties of living cells, de- 
velopment of mathematical computing 
machines, and so forth. How one as- 
pect of an earlier plan for scientific re- 
search has been developed in practice 
and has affected the whole economy of 
the U.S.S.R. will now be considered. 


Low TEMPERATURE PHYSICS 


The rapid development in the U.S.S.R. 
of research in low temperature physics 
and its applications to industry is due 
in part to the planning and co-ordinated 
effort between the Academy of Sciences 
and various government agencies, in- 
cluding the Ministry of Heavy Indus- 
try. In the early thirties, a low tem- 
perature physics laboratory was set up 
at the Physico-Technical Institute in 
Kharkov.2® This group co-operated ac- 
tively with the State Nitrogen Institute 
of the Ministry of Heavy Industry in 
questions regarding the separation of 
nitrogen from liquid air and of hy- 
drogen from coal gas for use in the pro- 
duction of ammonia for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer. 

Much more intensive work on low 
temperature physics was later carried 
on in the Institute for Physical Prob- 
lems in Moscow under the direction of 
Kapitza. Kapitza is a scientist with 
that happy combination of great experi- 

17S, I. Vavilov, “Soviet Science in the New 
Five-Year Plan,” Anglo-Soviet Journal, 7, 5 
(1947). The English translation of Vavilov’s 
speech contains an introduction by J. D. 
Bernal. 

18 For a description of the equipment of this 


laboratory see M. and B Ruhemann, Low 
Temperature Physics, Cambridge, 1937, 
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mental ability and engineering skill. 
Besides competent experimentalists, the 
institute also has theoreticians, notably 
Landau. Adjoining the institute is a 
large pilot plant for experimentation on 
the industrial applications of low tem- 

perature physics. 

Much of the work of the Institute for 
Physical Problems centers around study- 
ing physical phenomena near absolute 
zero temperature, where thermal mo- 
tions of the atoms of matter are reduced 
to a minimum and matter exhibits very 
interesting properties. Near absolute 
zero, metals show no electrical resist- 
ance, and liquid helium exhibits zero 
viscosity. The latter phenomenon was 
discovered by Kapitza.?° 


CHEAP OXYGEN 


An outgrowth of this work was the 
invention by Kapitza of a turbine for 
the production of oxygen at low cost.?° 
It is six times smaller than conventional 
installations, and operates at only 4 at- 
mospheres rather than 200 atmospheres 
heretofore required. It starts quickly 
to give liquid oxygen at a moment’s 
notice, and does not require that the 
air be treated to remove moisture and 
carbon dioxide. In other words, com- 
bined with a rectification system to re- 
move liquid nitrogen, it is ideal for the 
industrial production of oxygen. The 
American physical chemist I. Lang- 
muir °t has discussed the problem with 
Kapitza and estimates that the Soviet 
oxygen liquefaction units can produce 
oxygen at one-thirtieth the cost of the 
best units used by the Germans during 
-the last war for their production of 
liquid oxygen for rocket fuel. 

19 P, Kapitza, Comptes Rendus Acad. Sc. 
URSS., 18 (1938) For a bibliography of this 
work, see Oster, op. cst note 8 supra. 

20 P, Kapitza, J Physics (USSR), 1, 7 
(1939) 

217, Langmuir, Chemical and Engineering 
News, 24, 759 (1946). 
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An important application of cheap 
oxygen is its use in the steel industry. 
In Bessemer converters, the nitrogen, 
which constitutes 70 per cent of the air 
used in the blast, is inert and seriously 
cools down the furnace. With the use 
in the blast of pure oxygen or oxygen- 
enriched air, however, the size of the 
furnace and the time of the blast is ma- 
terially reduced. According to Lang- 
muir 200 tons of steel daily is being 
manufactured by this method in the 
pilot plant of the Institute of Physical 
Problems, and the cost of steel is re- 
duced to about 25—30 per cent of the 
cost of that made by ordinary air-blast 
converters. The experiment has been 
so successful that the Soviet Government 
is now spending two billion dollars to 
introduce this method in the steel mills 
in the Donbas and in Soviet Asia. The 
construction of suitable converters has 
been given considerable attention by 
Soviet metallurgists.** 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF OXYGEN 


A further important industrial use of 
oxygen is in the underground gasifica- 
tion of coal. The idea of the conversion 
of coal to coal gas by burning the coal 
underground instead of mining, trans- 
porting, and then burning it is not new. 
In 1888 the Russian chemist Mendeleev 
proposed such a scheme, but its appli- 
cation to the coal industry was never 
made, for various technical and eco- 
nomic reasons. In the Soviet Union, the 
first experiments in the subterranean 
gasification of coal were made in 1931, 
and seven years later the first industrial 
plant on the gasification of sloping 
strata of lignites started operations. 

As a result of theoretical and experi- 
mental research conducted in 1939-4] 
at the Power Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences, a new method for under- 


22 Bor summary, see I. P. Bardin, Isvestiya 
Akad. Nauk., SSS R., Technical Science Sec- 
tion, No. 10, 1385 (1946) (Russian). 
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ground gasification of horizontal and 
sloping coal strata was developed, and 
has been applied on an industrial scale 
since 1943. According to estimates by 
Abromov,?* the mines already in op- 
eration in the Soviet Union have shown 
that the underground gasification of 
coal results in a decrease in cost of two- 
fifths of that for the conventional meth- 
ods of obtaining coal gas, and a de- 
crease in the number of workers to 
one-fourth, with an elimination of the 
unhealthy conditions and dangers to 
which miners are usually subject. 

The coal gas produced is either piped 
to large cities or to metallurgical plants 
in the neighborhood, or directly con- 
verted into electrical energy by means 
of gas turbogenerators. The use of 
oxygen or oxygen-enriched dir is, of 
course, imperative, since the large 
amount of nitrogen in air reduces, by 
dilution, the calorific value of the gas. 
How oxygen is used in this industry 
is described in the journal Kislorod 
(“Oxygen”), the bimonthly bulletin of 
the State Board for the Production and 
Utilization of Oxygen.*4 
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INDUSTRIAL GASES 


The methods developed in the Soviet 
Union for the separation of the com- 
ponents of various natural and indus- 
trial gases are described by Ruhemann,** 
and a complete bibliography is given 
in the journal Kislorod.2* The Soviets 
have utilized industrial gases in a num- 
ber of interesting ways, including the 
use of carbon dioxide (from factory flue 
gases) in hothouses to increase the 
photosynthetic process in living plants; 
the use of the rare gas krypton (from 
liquid air) for filling incandescent 
lamps, so they may operate at a higher 
filament temperature, with a consequent 
decrease in consumption of electricity; 
and the use of hydrocarbons (from 
waste gases in petroleum cracking) for 
the production of synthetic rubber.?" 


Gerald Oster, Ph D., is a physical chem- 
ist now engaged in research at the Univer- 
sity of London. He was a research asso- 
ciate at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at Princeton University 
and was, for the past three years, on the 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research. 


MATHEMATICS 


By S. LEFSCHETZ 


OR the beneñt of the lay reader, a 
map of that distant planet, modern 
mathematics, will be found useful. The 
two poles are algebra, the science of 
formal relations, and topology, the cul- 
mination of geometry. Between them 
and partaking in large measure of both, 
there lies the vast territory of analysis, 
the outgrowth of calculus, and such im- 
portant countries as diferential geome- 
try, basic in the theory of relativity; 
dynamics, study of motion; probability 
and statistics, mathematical physics, 
28I. Abromov, Mining Journal (London), 
225, 585 (1945). 


24 See, for example, G. O. Nusimov, Oxygen, 
No 2, 45 (1944) (Russian). 


and applied mathematics—a continent 
with only vaguely outlined boundaries. 
Mathematical logic is largely algebraic. 
Topology is “qualitative” geometry. It 
has fulfilled the important task of giv- 
ing solid and working content to, and ' 
removing much fog from, such basic 
concepts as: infinity, the dimension of 
figures, distances and measurement, and 
curvé or surface. In the main, algebra 
as now understood, and topology, are 


25M. Ruhemann, The Separation of Gases, 
Oxford, 1940. 

28 Oxygen, No. 6 (1946). 

27 For a bibliography of this last process, 


” gee J. G. Tolpin, Chemical and Engineering 


News, 26, 3096 (1948) ; 
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young sciences, while most of the rest 
are older, 

And now to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and its mathematics. 
Right from the early nineteenth century 
Russia witnessed a healthy growth in 
mathematical science, and it contrib- 
uted its share to the rostrum of out- 
standing mathematical figures. Loba- 
chevsky, the founder of non-Euclidean 
geometry, Chebyshov, the distinguished 
analyst, Liapunov, famous for his work 
on dynamical systems, differential equa- 
tions, and related questions, Markov, 
outstanding for his work on probability, 
are household names among mathema- 
ticians. - 


Soviet MATHEMATICIANS 


However, soon after the Revolution, 
mathematical research experienced an 
almost explosive growth. ‘At once a 
number of front-rank figures appeared 
in the Soviet Union. The development 
of topology was especially noteworthy: 
Urysohn, one of the creators of dimen- 
sion theory, a man of outstanding origi- 
nality and depth, died very young; but 
Alexandrov, his intimate friend, and 
Pontrjagin are outstanding mathemati- 
cal figures in our day. Although to- 
pology is utterly remote from “war re- 
search,” it continued to thrive right 
through the war. 

While not so outstanding in algebra 
as in topology, the Soviet mathemati- 
cians have made very distinguished con- 
tributions to this field also, and among 
Soviet algebraists one should name par- 
ticularly Chebotariev, who died re- 
cently, and Kurosh and Maltev, who 
are still in their. prime. Under the in- 
fluence of Liapunov, to whom we have 
made earlier reference, the Soviet mathe- 
matical physicists have also made signal 
contributions to the general theory of 
differential equations and their appli- 
cations to oscillatory phenomena. A 
whole school of research on oscillatory 


phenomena has developed in Moscow, 
and one of the books issued by that 
school, The Theory of Oscillations, by 


Andronov and Chajkin, has just ap- 


peared in an edited translation pubs 
lished by the Princeton University Press. 

There are many other indications that 
Soviet scientists have not been unmind- 
ful of the applications of mathematics. 
Perhaps the most significant Soviet 
mathematician of the present time, 
A. A. Kolmogorov, still in his early 
forties, is a world authority in analysis 
in general, and particularly in the theory 
of probability and mathematical sta- 
tistics. In this respect, Kolmogorov is 
in the direct line of succession of the 
pre-Soviet mathematicians among whom 
there have been several first rate con- 
tributors to the theory of probability. 
Kolmogorov began as a pure analyst, 
but became interested in the applica- 
tions to switchboard analysis and from 
there branched off into the theory of 
probability. 

These few lines may suffice to give 
an idea of the intense mathematical ac- 
tivities in the U.S.S.R. There is every 
indication that the developments there 
parallel those in the United States with 
equal energy and vigor in research. 
Nothing could give a clearer indication 
of the weight of Soviet mathematics 
than the fact that a growing number of 
young American mathematicians are en- 
deavoring to learn scientific Russian with 
the sole object of being able to read the 
literature of their Soviet colleagues. 


Solomon Lefschetz, M.E., Ph.D., Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, is H B. Fine Research 
professor of mathematics at Princeton 
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of L’ Analysis Situs et la Géométrie Algé- 
brique (1924), Topology (1930), Algebraic 
Topology (1942), and Introduction to To- 
pology (1949); and editor of the Annals 
of Mathematics, 
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Soviet Policy in the United Nations 


By C. DALE FULLER 


NALYSES of Soviet policy in the 

United Nations are plenteous and 
diverse. Nevertheless, they can be en- 
compassed within the same triangle of 
opinion that bounds the evaluations of 
any aspect of Russian policy—a tri- 
angle whose points are revolution, se- 
curity, and pragmatism. 

Clustering near one point are a 
variety of interpretations which base 
Soviet motivation on revolutionary 
theory. The thesis is that Russia re- 
gards the United Nations as a counter- 
revolutionary bourgeois “parliament” 
which she joined to undermine and de- 
stroy from within. The international 
organization serves as a sounding board 
for Communist propaganda and as a 
front behind which preparations go on 
for the third world war and the victory 
of world revolution. 

At the second angle are grouped 
those views whose common denomi- 
nator is that the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is the champion of 
“peace and security through interna- 
tional organization.” The argument is 
that the Soviets have consistently prac- 
ticed open diplomacy and scrupulous 
fulfillment of treaty. obligations and 
have advocated the indivisibility of 
peace and collective security. 

The analytical formula for the third 
assemblage of theories is that the Soviet 
Government is not innately favorable or 
hostile ‘to U.N. It will co-operate with 
other states in the United Nations or 
will obstruct action, depending on which 
policy best serves the interest of Soviet 
policy at the moment. 

Unfortunately, mathematics cannot 
be applied to parts of this triangle to 
derive truth about the whole. The 


same words and deeds of the Soviet 
delegates in the United Nations can be 
and are used by each school of thought 
to buttress its own interpretation. The 
reason is obvious—human motivation 
can seldom be determined with scientific 
accuracy. 

Difficult as the assessment of the | 
aims of another state may be, never- 
theless the attributes of the thinking of 
leaders of foreign countries may be 
ascertained from the historical and con- 


temporary record of the statecraft which 


those leaders fashion. 


History TEACHES 


Historically, the Soviets have never 
displayed the enthusiastic hopes for in- 
ternational organization which some- 
times have been evinced by European 
and American thinkers. 

The new regime in Russia and the 
Third International proclaimed their op- 
position to the League of Nations at an 
early date. The Soviet leaders be- 
lieved the League exhibited two tenden- 
cies: a tendency to collapse because of 
the contradictions existing among capi- 
talist powers+ and a tendency to be- 
come a strong alliance for strangling 
world revolution and its Russian moth- 
erland.* Leninist logic denied that the 


1E.g., “It became evident that the League 
of Nations does not exist. The union of capi- 
talist powers is a futile deception and in 
actuality it is a union of two thieves each of 
which is endeavoring to swipe most anything, 
one from the other.” V. I. Lemn, Sochinentia, 
Vol. XXY, 2nd ed. (Moscow-Leningrad: State 
Socialist Economic Publishing House, 1932), 
p 416. ° 

2 Discussed at length in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 24, 1918 to Woodrow Wilson from 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin. 
See Foreign Relations of the United States, 
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League could prevent armed conflict, 
because war was a result of capitalism, 
and the international organization was 
composed of capitalist states. 

Russia entered the League on Sep- 
tember 18, 1934 somewhat reluctantly, 
“and primarily at the insistence of the 
French, with whom the Soviets were 
negotiating for a mutual assistance pact. 
Litvinoff made it clear in his’ first 
speech at Geneva that the U.S.S.R. 
did not overrate the opportunities and 
means of the League for the organiza- 
tion of peace. The press at home 
’ justified the departure from orthodox 
theory which League membership en- 
tailed, on the ground that Soviet par- 
ticipation changed the character of the 
organization. It was pointed out in ad- 
dition that the League might prevent 
war or at least postpone it—a goal 
strongly to be desired. 

During five years of membership, the 
Soviet representatives worked diligently 
for the principle of collective security. 
In accordance with League decisions, 
the U.S.S.R. applied an arms embargo 
against Paraguay and economic sanc- 
tions against Italy; Litvinoff’s speeches 
were models for all men who wished to 
-grant more power to the League to en- 
able it to enforce its decisions. 


CONCEPTION OF U.N. 


Marshal Stalin during World War IT 
evidenced little ardor for the proposed 
United Nations organization. At the 
conclusion of the Moscow Conference, 
October 30, 1943, the governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and China issued a decla- 
ration recognizing the necessity for in- 
augurating, as soon as possible, a gen- 
eral security system in the form of an 





1918, Supplement I (Washington: US. GPO, 
1933), pp. 448-55. 

3 League of Nations Oficial Joana, Spe- 
clal Supplement No. 125 (Geneva, 1934), pp. 
66-69. 
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international organization. In an ad- 
dress eight days later, Stalin emphasized 
that the aim of the new postwar order in 
Europe was to “preclude the possibility 
of new aggression on the part of Ger- 
many” and to rehabilitate “the eco- 
nomic and cultural life destroyed by 
the Germans.” ¢ 

There is a marked contrast between 
thé delimiting spirit of Stalin’s state- 
ment and that of Secretary of State 
Hull. The latter also spoke at the con- 
clusion of the Moscow Conference. He 
told Congress: 


As the provisions of the Four-Nation 
Declaration are carried into effect, there 
will no Jonger be need for spheres of influ- 
ence, for alliances, for balance of power, 
or any other of the special arrangements 
through which, in the unhappy past, the 
nations strove to safeguard their security 
or to promote their interests 5 


Plans for the establishment of U.N. 
were carried forward in the discussions 
at Dumbarton Oaks. The Russians 
participated in the discussions from Au- 
gust 21 to September’ 28, 1944. A 
month later, Stalin commented at length 
on the results of the meetings. A cen- 
tral theme in his remarks was again 
that a major purpose of the new or- 
ganization was to prevent a rebirth of 
German aggression. He also stressed 
that “the actions of this world organi- 
zation . . . will be effective if the great 
powers which have borne the brunt of 
the war against Hitler Germany con- 
tinue to act in a spirit of unanimity and 


accord. They will not be effective if - 


this essential condition is violated.” ° 

The issues of disagreement among 
the big ‘powers as to the new interna- 

4 Joseph Stalin, The Great Patriotic War of 
the Soviet Union (New York: International 
Publishers, 1945), p. 106. 

5 Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell 
Hull, Vol. IL (New York: Macmillan, 1948), 
pp. 1314-15. 

6 Stalin, of. cit. note 4 supra, p. 142. 
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tional organization were settled at Dum- 
barton Oaks, with the exception of a 
final determination as to what matters 
were to be subject to a great-power veto 
in the Security Council of the proposed 
organization. This vital issue was re- 
ferred to the Big Three at Yalta in 
February 1945. James Byrnes’ short- 
hand notes of the exchanges between 
Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt are 
further evidence of the comparative lack 
of interest in the problems of interna- 
tional organization demonstrated by 
Marshal Stalin: 


I was deeply disturbed by the clear evi- 
dence that Stalin had not considered or 
even read our proposal on voting in the 
Security Council even though it had been 
sent to him by diplomatic air pouch on 
December 5. This was February 6 and it 
occurred to me that if in those sixty- 
three days he had not familiarized himself 
with the subject, he could not be greatly 
interested in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. It was all the more impressive since 
this certainly was the only proposal on 
the agenda with which he was not entirely 
familiar.” 


Absence of enthusiasm did not de- 
tract from the Soviet Union’s diligence. 
The Russians vigorously participated in 
the drafting of the Charter at the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, April 25—June 26, 
1945. The Soviet delegation proved 
reluctant to depart very far from the 
words of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, and exhibited an intense inter- 
est in those charter provisions designed 
to protect the sovereignty of states. ` 

Many differences of opinion arose at 
San Francisco, but the chief conflict 
again developed over voting procedure 
in the Security Council. The Soviet 
delegation insisted, contrary to our un- 
derstanding of the Yalta formula, that 
a great power could veto even the dis- 

7 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 37. 
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cussion of a dispute, unless the situa- 
tion was clearly one that could be set- 
tled by peaceful means. The debate 
was stalemated until the Soviet dele- 
gation reversed its stand—a reversal 
which came only after a personal ap- 
peal directly to Stalin by Harry Hop- 
kins. 


ELEMENTS OF SOVIET THINKING 


Undergirding the entire history of 
the Soviet attitude toward international 
organization from 1917 to 1945 was 
suspicion of capitalist states. The 
foundation of the structure of suspicion 
was the Marxian doctrine that imper- 
sonal laws compel capitalist states to 
be hostile to a socialist state; the ex- 
periences of the intervention and civil 
war were the bricks of the edifice; and 
the cordon sanitaire and the reciprocal 
hostility of the West provided the 
cement. Aggravated suspicion in an 
individual warps his personality; sus- 
picion on the part of a state stunts the 
growth of international society. In- 
herent in the idea of international or- 
ganization is not only the conviction 
that differences can be ameliorated by 
discussion, but also the hope that set- 
tlements will be enhanced by the pres- 
ence in discussions of neutral, impartial 
states whose objectivity will aid arbi- 
tration. 

In the minds of Soviet leaders, im- 
partial states were nonexistent when a 
question involved differing economic 
systems. In one international confer- 
ence after another, Soviet delegates op- 
posed the idea of compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes by third parties. Only 
the following two exceptions to this 
statement are known to the writer: 

On March 1, 1918 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concluded a treaty providing 
for compulsory arbitration with the 
worker-controlled government in Hel- 
singfors, Finland. It will be noted that 
both the parties to the treaty were 
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proletarian states and that the arbi- 
trator provided for was to come from 
the proletarian party in Sweden.’ 

In December 1922 the Soviets ac- 
cepted the principle of international 
arbitration of political disputes with 
the nonsocialist states on her western 
borders, on the condition that agree- 
ments to disarm accompany the accept- 
ance of arbitration. A consensus con- 
cerning disarmament could not be 


achieved, so the U.S.S.R, withdrew its ` 


offer to submit disputes to arbitration.’ 
Thus, there is a long history behind the 
1948 campaign which impugned the im- 
partiality of the International Court of 
Justice and of Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. 
_ The lineaments of Soviet thinking 
which were conditioning U.S.S.R. policy 
by the time of the first session of the 
United Nations were, therefore: (1) to 
regard U.N. essentially as a security 
organization to prevent a rebirth of 
fascist aggression; U.N. was not con- 
sidered a panacea for the problems of 
international politics; (2) to construe 
international agreements strictly; the 
letter of the law was to be adhered to; 
(3) to believe that U.N.’s success or 
failure hinged on the unanimity of the 
great powers; (4) to respect state 
sovereignty above all else; 1° (5) to be 


8]. V. Kliuchnikov and A. Sabanin, Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Politika Noveishego Vremeni v 
Dogovorakh, Notakk i Deklaratsiyakk (Mos- 
cow, 1925), p. 121. 

° E, A. Korovin, Mezhdunarodnyie Dogov- 
ory i Akty Novogo Vremeni (Moscow: State 
Publishing House, 1924), p. 96. 

to“The Soviet state... regards sover~ 
eignty, not as a manifestation of unrestricted 
arbitrary power, but as the principle of self- 
determination in domestic and foreign affairs, 
. .. The principle of sovereignty serves as a 
legal barrier defending nations from imperial- 
ist encroachment, from military and economic 
aggression.” E, A. Korovin quoted in “Anglo- 
Soviet Debate on Sovereignty,” Current Read- 
ings on International Relations No. 4 (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1948), pp. 4, 
7. Other brief English-language commentaries 
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suspicious of the intentions of other 
states. An examination of the opera- 
tion of Soviet policy in U.N. demon- 
strates that these five factors are still 
at work—although, as is true of any 
generalizations of this kind, exceptions 
will be observed. 


. 


Tar VETO 


The principles enumerated account 
for the U.S.S.R.’s attitude toward the 
hotly debated problem of the veto. All 
the great powers uphold the right of 
veto as such. The criticism directed at 
the U.S.S.R. has resulted from the exer- 
cise of the power. The Soviet Union is 
charged with using the veto where its 
vital interests are not affected, to stop 
all action because the proposed action 
does not go far enough, to construe 
the definition of procedural matters too 
narrowly, and with using her power too 
often. 

The U.S.S.R. had applied the veto 
twenty-nine times to eight general types 
of issues up to March 1949. 
used once in each of four cases: to de- 
feat what the Soviets considered was 
a weak condemnation of Britain and 
France for retaining troops in Syria and 
Lebanon; to prevent censure of its 
satellite Albania in the Corfu Channel 
mine field case; to prevent the adoption 
of United States-sponsored atomic en- 
ergy proposals; and to kill a resolution 


, calling for the lifting of the Berlin 


blockade. It was applied four times in 
the discussions concerning the Franco 
regime in Spain to ward off a “weak” 


pertinent to this subject include: T A. Tara- 
couzio, The Soviet Union and International 
Law (New York: Macmillan, 1935), pp. 26- 
47; E. A. Korovin, “The Contribution of the 
USSR to International Law,” Soviet Press 
Translations, Vol. II, No. 21 (Dec 1, 1948), 
pp 655-64; House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, The Strategy and Tactics of World Com- 
munism (Washington: U.S G P.O., 1948), pp. 
34-36. 
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measure and to preclude the Assembly 
from considering the question. 
Thirteen vetoes blocked the admis- 
sion into U.N. of Trans-Jordan, Portu- 
gal, Ireland, Italy, Austria, Finland, 
and Ceylon. None of these states 
would have been supporters of the 
Soviet bloc. The stated objections 
varied. States were rejected because 
they had no diplomatic relations with 
the U.S.S.R. or had been pro-Axis dur- 
ing the war; but the U.S.S.R. justified 
most of these vetoes on the ground that 
other (i.e., Soviet-sponsored) applicants 
were not to be admitted as members. 
The Soviet delegate invoked the veto 
six times in the dispute about the Greek 
border and twice in the case of the 


Czech coup. These were principally to . 


avert investigation or condemnation of 
Soviet satellite states. It was charged 
that investigations would violate the 
sovereignty of the states concerned. 

The Soviet Union has made one ma- 
jor concession relevant to voting pro- 
cedure. In practice, it has not consid- 
ered an abstention from voting to be the 
equivalent of a veto—even though the 
great powers were on record at San 
Francisco conclusively that an absten- 
tion constituted a veto. ` 

The sweeping exercise of the veto has 
led to a plethora of suggestions for 
modifying or restricting the right. In 
all such discussions the Soviets have 
relied on four defensive arguments: (1) 
great powers will contribute most to the 
enforcement of decisions, therefore they 
must have voting power proportionate 
to their responsibilities; (2) great pow- 
ers will not act to enforce a decision 
with which they do not agree; (3) the 
veto hinders the organization of anti- 
Soviet blocs within the Security Coun- 
cil; (4) power matters cannot be set- 
tled by majority votes. Mr. Vyshinsky 

11 W, Koo, Jr., Voting Procedures in Inter- 
national Political Organizations (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947), p. 156. 
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was very explicit on this point when he 
addressed the General Assembly on No- 
vember 21, 1947: z 


Behind the trees of all these beautiful 
words [to liberalize voting procedure] ... 
is the forest of dark intentions which are 
designed to liquidate the rule of unanimity. 
. . . Most of the criticism of the voting 
rule in the Security Council arises because 
it is forgotten that the United Nations is 
not a federation, and is not a world super- 
state, and that the voting procedure of 
sovereign nations cannot possibly be con- 
sidered on the same basis as the voting 
procedure in the Parliament or in the Con- 
gress of the United Kingdom or of the 
United States, respectively.2? 


ARMS AND IvAN 


The veto is an instrumentality by 
which the Soviet Union has sought to 
achieve its aims in the United Na- 
tions. One of those aims, according to 
the statements of Soviet leaders cited 
earlier, is security. The U.N.’s efforts 
to formulate a security system have 
been directed toward a reduction of 
armaments, an agreement on control of 
atomic energy, and the providing of 
United Nations security forces. 

Disarmament, or a substantial re- 
duction in the size of military estab- 
lishments, has been an objective of 
Soviet foreign policy since the Bol- 
sheviks raised the issue in the, Genoa 
Conference in April 1922. Records of 
today’s debates on this problem read 
like pages from the annals of the Dis- 
armament Conference of 1932-35. The 
Soviets still put forward breath-taking 
proposals for sweeping arms cuts. The 
West still fears that disarmament will 
leave the Soviets with two of the prin- 
cipal weapons in their arsenal—propa- 
ganda, and Communist parties in most 
countries of the world. 


12 United Nations Document No. A/P.V./ 
122, Nov. 21, 1947, pp. 121, 122. 
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The question then is the issue now: 
Is a reduction of armaments the way to 
security, or must nations feel secure be- 
fore they will part with their guns? 

During the meetings of the first part 
of the third session of the General As- 
sembly which met in Paris late in 1948, 
Mr. Vyshinsky proposed, as had Litvin- 
off twenty years earlier, that the way 
to reduce armaments is to reduce them. 
He suggested that each of the great 
powers slice by one-third, during one 
year, all its present land, naval, and 
air forces, and simultaneously with all 
other states submit information on the 
status of its military power. Ambas- 
ssador Austin replied to this proposal by 
stating that prior to arms reductions, 
there must be established in U.N.: se- 
curity forces, a system of inspections 
to see that agreements to disarm were 
being carried out, and controls for 
atomic energy.** 


Atomic energy 


The United States proposal for con- 
trol of atomic energy became the es- 
sence of the U.N. majority’s plan. It 
would establish an international au- 
thority to promote the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes and to 
prevent the use of atomic weapons. 
The international agency would be 
given management or ownership of all 
“dangerous” production processes and 
control of all “peaceful” atomic energy 
activities. Representatives from the in- 
ternational authority would be permitted 
to go where they wished, when they 
wished, in pursuit of their functions. 

The U.S.S.R. objects to interna- 
tional production of nuclear fuel, as 
an infringement on sovereignty. The 
Soviet plan provides instead for na- 
tional ownership of plants—subject to 


18 Texts of the Austin and Vyshinsky state- 
ments in the Political Committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly: New York Times, 
Oct. 13, 1948, p. 5. 
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limited inspection. The U.N. ma- 
jority does not believe that the Russian 
proposal offers security, because of rea- 
sons of technology. There are hun- 
dreds of stages in the production of 
nuclear fuel in which a potential ag- 
gressor could divert sufficient amounts 
to manufacture bombs. It would be 
next to impossible for inspectors on oc- 
casional visits to determine whether 
nuclear fuel was being thus diverted. 
In addition, state ownership is no pro- 
tection to the society of nations if one 
state is aggressively minded. 

The United States plan provides that 
management and control be established 
before existing stockpiles of A-bombs 
are disposed of. The Soviets insist that 
the convention on the production and 
disposal of atomic weapons and the con- 
vention on the establishment of inter- 
national controls be signed and put into 
force simultaneously.* 

A third difference between policies 
concerns enforcement measures. The 
United States delegate does not want 
‘punishment of violators subject to veto. 
The Soviets visualize recommendations 
for punishment as coming before the 
Security Council, where the veto will be 
applicable. 


United but unarmed 


Reduction of armaments and regula- 
‘tion of atomic energy as wellsprings of 
security appear to be temporarily dried 
up by the conflicts among the policies 
of the great powers. The United Na- 
tions was to have had a third source of 
supply in the security forces provided 
for in Article 43 of the Charter. This 
article contemplated a degree of mili- 

14 This is a modification of the Soviet stand 
taken in the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission 
for the preceding two years. Prior to Oc- 
tober 2, 1948, the Russians had insisted that 
destruction of existing bombs and a ban on 
further production must precede the establish- 
ment of a control system. 7 
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tary strength behind the Security Coun- 
cils decisions which was never avail- 
able to the Council of the League of 
Nations. It-obligates members to sup- 
ply armed forces or facilities or other 
assistance; under the Covenant’ of the 
League, the Council could only recom- 
mend that member states contribute 
forces for the enforcement of decisions. 
However, the charter obligation must be 
implemented by agreements specifying 
the contribution to be made by Mem- 
ber States. ; 

Such agreements have not been 
achieved. The U.S.S.R. on one hand 
and the western states on the other 
differ as to the principle which should 
regulate contributions of military forces 
to the United Nations, the location of 
the forces made available, and the prob- 
lem of military bases.*® 

The guiding principle of Soviet policy 
is that each of the Big Five must con- 
tribute an identical number of soldiers, 
ships, and planes to the United Na- 
tions. The other great powers contend 
that a large sea power should contribute 
more ships and fewer soldiers than a 
strong land power and fewer planes 
‘than a state whose greatest strength is 
in the air. 

Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. desires 
that the forces which a state contributes 
be located within the frontiers or terri- 
torial waters of the contributing nation 
and not on the territories of any other 
state. 

Four of the permanent members of 
the Security Council believe that Article 
43 of the Charter, which states that 
members will provide U.N. with “armed 


15 Limitations of space necessitate that the 
writer strip the arguments of the great powers 
of their qualifications, refinements, and tech- 
nical terms and present only the essence of the 
differences. For details of the Soviet position, 
see: United Nations Document No. 8/336, 
April 30, 1947, 80 pp; and Security Council, 
Official Records, Second Year, No. 44 (June 
6, 1947), pp. 963-80. 
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forces, assistance, and facilities, includ- 
ing rights of passage ... ,” implies a 
contribution of military bases from 
which the forces may operate. The 
Soviets construe the article literally and 
contend that “assistance and facilities” 
do not include bases. 

The Soviet delegation upholds its 
policy concerning United Nations se- 
curity forces on the grounds that the 
great powers have equality of status in 
the Security Council and therefore their 
contributions must be identical; that 
to locate troops of one country in an- 
other would be a violation of sover- 
eignty; and that provision of bases like- 
wise affects sovereignty and would be 
utilized by some states as a means 
of exerting political pressure on other 
states which provided such bases. 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The paramount interest of the 
U.S.S.R. in the security aspects of U.N. 
partially explains her attitude toward 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. The Soviet creed, like the 
Soviet deed, relative to these agencies, 
is generally conspicuous by its absence. 
However, speculation about the motives 
behind the policy of nonparticipation 
may not lead one too far from the path 
of fact. : 

The Soviet Union is a member of 
only two of the eleven agencies—the 
Universal Postal Union and the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. The 
activities of these two organizations 
are likely to have fewer political and 
economic connotations for the U.S.S.R. 
than would be true in the case of the 
nine bodies which she has boycotted. 
The UPU has existed since 1875 to fa- 
cilitate the transmission of mail across 
international boundaries. The ITU is 
designed to stimulate co-operation in 
such fields as the technical aspects of 
radio and telegraphy. 


o 
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Cultural co-operation 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
on the other hand, would hardly be 


viewed by the U.S.S.R. as nonpolitical. 


The outlook could not be otherwise, 
even if the occupants of the Kremlin 
were fully aware of the efforts which 
have been made to guarantee that the 
UNESCO program shall become a 
genuine multilateral exchange of ideas, 
rather than an instrument for compet- 
ing propagandas. An unremitting bat- 
tle. has been waged by the men of 
science and letters in many lands to en- 
sure reciprocity—to prevent the impo- 
sition of the culture of a few power- 
ful states on weaker nations through 
UNESCO’s machinery. 

That struggle must have had little 
meaning for the disciples of dialectical 
° materialism, who believe that education, 
art, music, and science cannot be sepa- 
rated from politics. 

- The Soviet Government at the mo- 
ment shows little inclination to allow 
its citizens to have extensive contacts 
with the non-Communist world. This 
policy is diametrically opposed to‘ the 
UNESCO concept of people speaking to 
people across international boundaries. 


Food, money, trade 


Membership in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization would require the 
Russian Government to make public a 
great deal of information about its agri- 
cultural production; many statistics of 
this type are now withheld. The Soviet 
leaders no doubt have weighed the ad- 
vantages of membership and found them 
wanting when compared with the disad- 
vantages of revealing what it considers 
to be secret information. 

The Soviet Union withdrew from the 
World Health Organization early this 
year declaring that it was “not satisfied 
with the work” of the WHO and that 
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it considered the administrative ex- 
penses of the organization “too heavy 
for member states to bear.” It would 
seem that the WHO, like the FAO, 
could be of benefit to the Soviet Union 
only if the organization were acquainted 
with conditions within Russia. 

By means of a state monopoly of for- 
eign trade and a closed currency sys- 
tem, the U.S.S R. is confident that it 
has freed itself from the fiscal problems 
of trade which confront most other 
countries. This belief might explain the 
Soviet lack of interest in the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and in the 
International Monetary Fund, which 
were designed to stimulate international 
trade and ease the international ex- 
change of money. The Soviets may 
feel, additionally, that the current eco- ` 
nomic problems of the non-Soviet world 
are inherent in the capitalist order and 
not capable of solution by international 
agencies. 

The Soviets have made their views 
well known with respect to the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. They do 
not approve of the IRO doctrine which 
is opposed to compulsory repatriation of 
refugees. The desire to avoid the po- 
litical implications which would be in- 
volved in membership seems also to be 
a credible motive for not joining the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


Basis for speculation 


It may be said that the U.S.S.R. is 
not adamantly hostile to the bulk of 
specialized agencies. Some evidence for 
this speculation is that one or more of 
the Soviet satellite states are members 
of ten of the eleven agencies. The Rus- 
sian Government is also an active mem- 
ber of the Economic and Social Council, 
which works in close co-operation with 
the specialized bodies. 
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Two other points may shed light on 
Russian policy with reference to the 
specialized agencies. First, it will be 
recalled that the U.S.S.R. refused for 
more than a year to designate a dele- 
gate to the Trusteeship Council, one of 
the main organs of U.N.; but when that 
Council became involved in the Pales- 
tine problem (with balance-of-power 
implications), Russia occupied the seat 
which had been vacant until that time. 
Second, Soviet delegates to any type of 
international meeting are bound by de- 
tailed, strict instructions, which, fact 
makes it difficult for them to achieve 
much from the conference process. 

The Soviet Government probably 
feels that the advantages to be gained 
for itself from participation in the spe- 
cialized agencies would not be worth 
the price of submitting itself to the in- 
fluence, however small, of world agen- 
cies dominated by a competing political- 
economic system. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The U.S.S.R. has refused to ap- 
point representatives and has constantly 
fought the continuation of three As- 
sembly agencies: the Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea, the Interim Commit- 
tee (Little Assembly), and the Special 
Committee on the Balkans. However, 
generally speaking, Soviet policy has 
been one of vigorous participation in the 
debates carried on in the sessions and 
committees of the Assembly. 

Early in the U.N.’s development, the 
U.S.S.R. challenged the competence of 
the Assembly to deal with matters af- 
fecting international peace and security. 
Similarly, the Soviet delegate on the 
Security Council was reluctant to trans- 
fer to the Assembly for consideration 
any items on which the Council was 
stalemated. 

The rigidity of this policy relaxed 
with the passage of time. The delegate 
of the U.S.S.R., who vetoed the transfer 
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of the Greek and Spanish problems from 
the Council to the larger agency, did not 
obstruct this course at a later date. 
The U.S.S.R. was undoubtedly gratified 
by favorable action of the Assembly on 
Russian-instigated resolutions concern- 
ing disarmament and the prohibition of 
propaganda. 

During the first part of the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly which met 
in Paris late in 1948, the Soviets and 
satellites were beaten at every turn. 
Their proposals were voted down _ one 
after another, and for the first time in 
the history of the Assembly, no com- 
mittee chairmanship went to a member 
of the Russian bloc. At the time of 
writing, it is not clear whether or not 
the reaction to those defeats will mean 
a renewal of attempts on the part of the 
Soviet Union to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Assembly. 

It is not possible here to trace the de- 
tails of Soviet policy through two and 
one-half regular sessions and two special 
sessions of the Assembly. Many of the 
discussions traveled ground already men- 
tioned (Spain, the veto, disarmament, 
admission of new members) and in- 
volved issues of substance discussed in 
other articles in this issue of THE AN- 
nats (Greece, and so forth). It is pos- 
sible only to capsule rapidly the Soviet 
position on a few issues which came be- 
fore the world’s town meeting. 

During the first session, the Soviet 
delegate pressed hard for a resolution 
requesting Member States to reveal the 
location and size of their armed forces 
stationed outside the homeland. The 
United Kingdom urged that the pro- 
posal should include a request for in- 
formation on the size of uniformed per- 
sonnel at home, as well. The U.S.S.R. 
countered that any such additional re- 
quest must be accompanied by parallel 
reports on armaments, including atomic 
bombs and jet-propelled weapons. The 
discussion then became enmeshed in 
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the general discussion of disarmament, 
which has been reviewed earlier in these 
pages. 

Problems of food and relief for the 
needy have occupied the Assembly from 
time to time. 
phasized the need for relief to deserv- 
ing countries without regard for politi- 
cal advantage. The U.S.S.R. held out 
vigorously but unsuccessfully for inter- 
national administration of relief, when 
the United States Government decided 
to abandon the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration and 
initiate unilateral administration of food 
and supplies. 


Trusteeship 


Major differences between the Big 
Two arose over the establishment of the 
Trusteeship Council, one of the major 
organs of the U.N. The Charter pro- 
vides that “the terms of trusteeship . . . 
shall be agreed upon by the states di- 
rectly concerned... 1° The Soviet 
Union, abandoning its usual strict con- 
structionist position, urged a broad in- 
terpretation of what constitutes “states 
directly concerned.” 
Soviets objected to administration of 
territories as an integral part of the 
trustee country, and to the erection of 
military bases in the trust territory 
without permission of the Security 
Council. They were defeated in the 
Assembly on all three counts. 


Human rights 


Q 

The Russians ‘refrained from voting 
on the Declaration on Human Rights 
adopted by the Assembly in Paris. The 
abstention was apparently more because 
of what they believed to be sins of omis- 
sion than of commission. In committee, 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. had 


16 Article 79 of the Charter. Italics sup- 
plied. 


The Soviet stand em-' 


In addition, the - 


‘ 
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not unnaturally attempted to incorpo- 
rate tenets of their ideology into the 
document dominated by American and 
British beliefs concerning rights and 
liberties. They were of the opinion 
that the declaration would mean little 
unless accompanied by guarantees, they 
wished the rights restricted to those 
persons who opposed “fascism” and 
“warmongers,” and they -believed the 
document lacked adequate provisions 
for the protection of minorities and 
colonial peoples. 

The U.S.S.R. voted for the conven- 
tion on genocide which binds signatories 
to punish and prevent the extermination 
of any human group on racial, re- 
ligious, or linguistic grounds. Ap- 
proval by the Soviet delegation was 
forthcoming after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on its part to link genocide to 
fascism. 

The Interim Committee was estab- 
lished by the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and its life extended by 
the first part of the third session, as 
a continuing body to function between 
Assembly meetings. Its tasks have been 
to prepare work for the Assembly meet- 
ings, to check on the execution of As- 
sembly resolutions, and to perform spe- 
cial assignments referred to it by the 
parent body. One such assignment was 
to study methods by which the veto 
might be liberalized. The Soviets at- 
tack the Committee from their strict 
constructionist platform as a creation 
not called for by the Charter and de- 
signed to circumvent the Security Coun- 
cil and great power unanimity. 


PROSPECTS 


One may conclude from a survey of 
Soviet policy in the United Nations that 
none of the theories encompassed in the 
triangle of opinion, discussed earlier, is 
correct in itself. To change the figure, 
the food of Russian diplomats is not 
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alone a big slice of revolution or of 
idealism or of pragmatism, but a stew 
concocted from all three. At any given 
moment, the diplomats energy may 
come from one of the ingredients; but 
the wonderful thing about stew is that 
the next spoonful contains something 
different from the last. 

Soviet policy is multimotivated; to 
interpret it otherwise is to commit the 
same grievous error as the Soviet analyst 
who sees only “profits” in American for- 
eign policy. The objective observer can 
sèe in the Marshall plan, for example, a 
hope for a revived Europe which will be 
a source of profitable trade for the 
United States. This observation does 
not make him unaware of our desire 
that Europe shall not succumb to an 
antidemocratic way of life. Neither 
does it blind him to the keen sympathy 
which Americans have for needy peo- 
ple suffering the horrible aftermaths of 
war. 

Soviet policy in the United Nations 
unquestionably has prevented action on 
many urgent problems. It has frus- 
trated the hopes for U.N. held by many 
people. It must be pointed out, in fair- 
ness, that in light of the realities of our 
world—a world of nationalism and 
power politics—the frustration is due 
also to the wishful thinking of people 
who hoped for too much, too soon. The 
fourth candle will go on UN.’s birth- 
day, cake in October 1949. Its record 
‘for a four-year-old isn’t bad. 

All has not been sweetness and light. 
If that were the nature of politics on 
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this globe, U.N. would be unnecessary. 
Its job is to handle conflicts. 


U.N. indispensable 


The consequences will be fatal if an 
incipient idea that the United Nations 
is doing more harm than good becomes 
entrenched in mankind’s consciousness. 
The United Nations is performing an 
indispensable function, no matter what 
the outcome of the cold war being 
fought across its green conference tables. 

Despite the similarity of professed 
aims, the day-to-day operation of U.N. 
has revealed the differences between 
East and West to be almost as broad as 
life itself. Some day, East and West 
must agree on a political-ideological- 
cultural power balance between the two 
areas. One unavoidable process before 
that agreement can ever be reached is 
now being performed by the United 


Nations: the exploration of East-West - 


differences in minute detail. Such a 
search is essential if meaningful agree- 


ments are to be achieved later, for each . 


is learning what the other holds to be 
supreme values. 

From the halls of UN. men can 
gradually come to know what East and 
West must concede to each other if a 
durable world order is to be established. 
If these explorations reveal that co- 
existence is impossible, then the United 
Nations will have performed an equally 
indispensable function for those pitiful 
survivors in the Dark Age which will 
follow the Atomic War—that of demon- 
strating why it had to be. 
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Soviet Policy in Eastern Europe 


By C. E. BLACK 


USSIAN policy in eastern Europe’ 


since 1945 can best be understood 
in terms of the range of objectives of 
the Soviet regime. The minimum goal 
of security against possible future ag- 
gression is one which even a modest 
Russian government would have put 
forward upon the defeat of Germany. 
The maximum goal of world revolution 
is, on the other hand, more peculiarly 
characteristic of the Soviet system. At 
the same time, the ideological considera- 
tions which govern Soviet policy are such 
as to make security and world revolu- 
tion almost synonymous insofar as their 
practical implementation is concerned. 
It is therefore necessary to refer briefly 
to the broader aspects of Soviet policy 
before examining in greater detail the 
course which it has followed in the 
countries of eastern Europe. 


Soviet OBJECTIVES 
Security 


When Stalin stated at the Yalta Con- 
ference that “throughout history, Po- 
land has been the corridor through 
which the enemy has passed into Rus- 
sia,” * he was expressing an important 
consideration which prompted his de- 
sire to return fo Russia’s traditional po- 
sition of influence in eastern Europe. 
From the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea, 
Russia has been engaged in military 
and political campaigns for over two 
centuries. Finland, the Baltic peo- 
ples, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, the 
South Slavs, Albania, Greece, and the 
Turkish Straits have all come within the 
scope of Russian policy. In the eyes of 

1 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 
York, 1947), p. 31. 


> , 
Russians, the numerous foreign inva- 
sions which their country has been 
forced to meet provide adequate justifi- 
cation for a policy of active interven- 
tion in eastern Europe. Had the Rus- 
sia of the Romanovs survived World 
War I, it would almost certainly have 
annexed Constantinople and it would 
have made every effort to dominate such 
Slavic states as might have risen from 
the Habsburg ruins. The Provisional 
Government of 1917 might also have 
succumbed to the temptations of em- 
pire had it lasted until the Allied vic- 
tory. 

For a variety of reasons, the Bol- 
sheviks were forced to retreat to a 
frontier in eastern Europe more modest 
than Russia had known since the end 
of the eighteenth century. The Soviet 
regime did what it could during the 
first two decades of its rule to bolster its 
weak position with nonaggression pacts 
and other temporary devices. What is 
known of the crucial negotiations of the 
summer of 1939 and of the subsequent 
Nazi-Soviet partnership reveals clearly 
that the strengthening of Russia’s stra- 
tegic position in eastern Europe was the 
initial Soviet objective at that time. 
With the Nazi invasion of Russia and 
the subsequent development of World 
War II, security provisions for Russia 
in eastern Europe came to be accepted 
by western statesmen as a matter of 
course. 


World revolution 


The theoretical goal of a Communist 
world revolution, never lost sight of by 
the Soviet Government, may be achieved 
by means other than direct military ag- 
gression. In eastern Europe, the’ Stalin- 
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ist regime has thus far fended to em- 
ploy local Communist parties for the 
consolidation of Russian political and 
economic control rather than as mis- 
sionaries of world revolution. The sup- 
port given by Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to the Communist-led Greek 
guerrillas has thus been the exception 
rather than the rule during the first 
postwar years. At the same time, the 
spread of Communism in eastern Eu- 
rope has doubtless encouraged the move- 
ment elsewhere. If the time should ar- 
rive when Russia desires to promote 
Communism in western Europe by di- 
rect aggression, it will have in its pres- 
ent group of satellite states an indis- 
pensable base of operations. 


Theoretical considerations 


What is important is that regardless 
of whether Soviet Russia merely wants 
friendly states on her border or in fact 
desires to use eastern Europe as a 
springboard of aggression, the same 
revolutionary method will be employed. 
The theoretical basis of this policy is 
that only countries as fully sovietized 
as’ Russia itself can be regarded as safe 
neighbors and reliable friends. * The 
Soviet leaders are well aware, however, 
that the countries of eastern Europe 
cannot be sovietized overnight. While 
the ultimate objective-is to gather all 
the agricultural and industrial means 
of production into the hands of the 
state, the immediate goal is to capture 
what the Communists call the “com- 
manding heights” of the economy. 

This transitional policy requires a 
degree of co-operation with other po- 
litical groups, the appeasement of the 
peasantry by a temporary repartition 
of the larger landholdings, and the 
guarantee of private enterprise in cer- 
tain sectors of the economy while other 
sectors are being nationalized. The 
speed of these operations must neces- 


sarily vary with conditions in each - 
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country and with the attitude*of the 
western powers, but as to their ultimate 
intent there can be no doubt.? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SOVIET SPHERE 
OF INFLUENCE 


The term “sphere of influence” has 
fallen into disrepute since World War 
L, yet it is a term with a long and hon- 
orable tradition, and is not to be dis- 
carded lightly in favor of such current 
euphemisms as “security zone” and 
“regional arrangement.” Whatever the 
terminology, few will deny that today 
Russia has its own arrangement, zone, 
or sphere, in eastern Europe. More 
pertinent and controversial is the ques- 
tion of the extent to which the United 
States and Great Britain agreed during 
the war to the establishment of such a 
Soviet sphere of influence. The record 
as thus far revealed indicates that 
American and British statesmen came 
to recognize as the war progressed that 
Russia was bound to regain its tradi-° 
tional position of influence in eastern 
Europe. They were apparently willing 
to go to considerable lengths to make 
provision for what they understood to 
be Russian security requirements in that 
region. The record nevertheless shows 
that Roosevelt and Churchill did not 
intend that Russia should establish a 
belt of Communist-dominated satellite : 
states. 


Coalition warfare 


The question of Russia’s aims in east- 
ern Europe was discussed at length at 
the time of the negotiation of the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty of alliance in the spring 


2There is no straightforward presentation 
of the Soviet viewpoint, but its tenor may be 
gathered from two articles by I. Konstanti- 
novsky: “Progressive Role of the Working 
Class in the Countries of Eastern Europe,” 
New Times, No. 28 (July 11, 1947), pp. 3- 
10 and “The People’s Democracies—A Fresh 
Breach in the Imperialist System,” New Times, 
No 49 (Dec 3, 1947), pp 3-9. 
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of 1942. At that time the Soviet Gov- 
ernment pressed for recognition of the 
boundary which it had held in, June 
1941—that is, after the annexation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
parts of Finland, Poland, and Rumania. 
‘The British were able to resist this pres- 
sure only with vigorous American sup- 
port. Roosevelt expressed the belief 
that all boundary settlements should be 
left until the end of the war, on the 
ground that such negotiations would 
tend to weaken the coalition. Stalin 
, finally accepted this position, and the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty was signed on May 
26, 1942, without any territorial pro- 
visions.® 

The role of the three great powers in 
eastern Europe again became an issue 
when Churchill pressed for an Anglo- 

. American invasion of the Balkans, and 
considerations of postwar influence in 
that region doubtless colored his views. 
Roosevelt and his advisers nevertheless 
opposed this plan, and believed, as did 
the Russians, that the best results would 
be obtained by an all-out effort in west- 
ern Europe. The idea of a Balkan cam- 
paign was formally abandoned at the 
Tehran Conference in December 1943, 
although Churchill continued to urge it 
for another eight months * 

The British later turned to direct 
negotiations with the Russians with a 
view to defining their political relations 
in eastern Europe. In May 1944 Great 
Britain offered to recognize a control- 
ling Russian influence in Rumania in 


return for Soviet recognition of a simi- 


lar British position in Greece. When 
informed of this proposal, the American 
Government objected that a balance-of- 
power system based on spheres of in- 


8 The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (2 v; New 
York, 1948), Vol. II, pp 1165-74. 

*Robert E Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins: An Intimate History (New York, 1948), 
pp. 589-93, 746-47, 775-76; Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Crusade in Europe! (New York, 1948), 
pp 281-84. 
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fluence was not likely to form a sound 
basis for peace. Only after a direct ap- 
peal from Churchill to Roosevelt did 
the United States consent to withdraw 


“its objections for a trial period of three 


months. When Eden saw Stalin in 
Moscow in October 1944, the matter 
was pressed further and the Russians 
were conceded predominant influence in 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, in 
return for a full recognition of the Brit- 
ish position in Greece and a fifty-fifty 
division of influence in Yugoslavia.’ 
These agreements were made only for 
the duration of the war, but they never- 


_ theless pointed towards the acknowl- 


edgment of a special Soviet position in 
eastern Europe. A similar tendency was 
exhibited by the armistice terms agreed 
upon for Rumania (August 1944), Bul- 
garia (September 1944), and Hungary 
(January 1945). In these documents 
the Soviet Union obtained extensive 
economic rights in the three Axis satel- 
lite states, as well as the chairmanship 
of the Allied Control Commissions with 
almost unrestricted powers. This po- 
sition was similar to that of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States in occupied 
Italy. In the armistice terms signed 
with Finland (September 1944), which 
involved only the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, the former was granted 
equally exclusive political and economic 
rights. 
Soviet political initiative 

In the meantime, the Russians had 
not neglected to press their political ad- 
vantage to the full in the four eastern 
European countries which were fight- 
ing on the side of the United Nations: 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece. Russia established relations 
with the four governments in exile after 
the German invasion, but did not give 
them wholehearted support. Czecho- 


‘slovakia was an exception, for the Soviet 


5 Hull, Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 1451-59. 
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Union recognized its pre-Munich fron- 


tiers, and the two countries signed a 
twenty-year treaty of alliance in De- 
cember 1943. Relations with Poland 
deteriorated rapidly, since the Russians 
would never commit themselves as to 
Poland’s eastern boundary. Russia 
finally severed relations in the spring 
of 1943, when the Polish Government 
pressed for an impartial investigation 
of the ‘Katyn murders,” and trans- 
ferred Soviet attentions to the Union 
of Polish Patriots established on Rus- 
sian soil earlier in the war.” 

- In*Yugoslavia and Greece the Soviet 
Union encouraged the Communist-led 
guerrillas, and the Natione!l Liberation 
political coalitions through which they 
exerted influence. In Yugoslavia this 
policy received considerable British sup- 
port and eventually led to the establish- 
ment of the vigorous regime of Marshal 
Tito. The National Liberation Front, 
known as the EAM in Greece, failed to 
gain a comparable position, although it 
continued long after the war to exert 
a powerful influence on Greek affairs. 
In Albania, which occupied an am- 


biguous position throughout the war,. 


the Communist partisans under Enver 
Hoxha were ultimately successful. 


Yalta 


By the time the Big Three met at 
Yalta in February 1945, the chief con- 
cern of the American and British states- 
men as regards eastern Europe was to 
negotiate a compromise which would 
acknowledge the basic Russian security 
requirements without formally recogniz- 
ing a Russian sphere of influence. As 


6 Soviet Foreign Policy During tře Patriotic 
War (2 v.; London, 1946), Vol I, pp. 250-56. 

T Soviet Foreign Policy, Vol. I, pp. 202-3; 
Jan Ciechanowski, Defeat in Victory (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1947), pp. 158-66; Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, The Rape of Poland: Pattern of 
Soviet Aggression (New York, 1948), pp. 28- 
38. 
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James F. Byrnes later expressed it: “It 
was not a question of what we would let 
the Russians do, but what we could get 
the Russians to do.” 8 It was agreed 
at Yalta that Russia should receive the 
part of Poland lying east of the Curzon 
line, and that Poland should be com- 
pensated with territories from eastern 
Germany. The Russians agreed to the 
admission of representatives of the gov- 
ernment in exile and of other Polish 
groups to the Communist regime which 
the Russians had established on Polish 
soil. In Yugoslavia, Tito’s regime was 
similarly to be broadened by the admis- 


. Sion of representatives of the non-Com- 


munist parties under the leadership of 
Subasitch.° 

These compromises regarding Poland 
and Yugoslavia, in addition to the ar- 
mistice terms for Finland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, and the impor- 
tant position which the Communist 
parties had gained in Czechoslovakia 
and Albania, gave the Soviet Union a 
predominant influence in eastern Eu- 
rope north of Greece.” Although stated 
in some cases in general terms, these 
concessions were in essence considered 
by Roosevelt and Churchill as short- 
term agreements arising out of the im- 
mediate military situation. An effort 
was therefore made at Yalta to obtain 
Soviet adherence to the broad statement 
of policy known as the Yalta Declara- 
tion on Liberated Europe. In this docu- 
ment the three governments agreed to 
assist the liberated peoples “to form in- 
terim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic ele- 
ments in the population and pledged 
to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people.” 
The Yalta Declaration was accepted by 


8In his address before the American Bar 
Association, Seattle, Wash, Sept. 6, 1948. 

2 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, pp. 21-45; 
Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, pp. 850-70. 
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Stalin without serious discussion and in 
an atmosphere of genial comradery.?° 


INSTRUMENTS OF SOVIET Policy 


The defeat of Germany left the 
Soviet Union unchallenged in eastern 
Europe, and its allies were prepared to 
acknowledge its special interests in this 
region, if not its right to exclusive 
domination. It remained for the Soviet 
Government to give a practical political 
form to its new position of influence. 
This was a task in which prerevolu- 
tionary Russia had never been very suc- 
cessful, and the Soviet leaders employed 
a subtlety of approach and a flexibility 
of method fully equal to the difficult 
requirements of the situation. 


Military force 


The new. Soviet sphere of influence in 
eastern Europe is founded on the exer- 
cise of overwhelming military force, 
used to annex some territories, to oc- 
cupy others, and in some cases to exert 
only an indirect influence. Strategic 
security was held to justify the annexa- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
In other cases, however, the ethnic argu- 
ment could be used. In eastern, Poland, 
the Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and Rus- 
sians outnumberéd the Poles before the 
war and constituted almost half of the 
population. Similarly in the northern 
Rumanian province of Bucovina the 
Ukrainians had a relative majority, al- 
though in neighboring Bessarabia the 
Rumanians were in a clear majority. 
The Ruthenians, a people akin to the 
Ukrainians, formed a majority in Car- 
pathian Ruthenia which was voluntarily 

10 Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, pp. 33-34; 
official Soviet accounts of the Yalta delybera- 
tions, such as “Krymskaya Konferentsiya 
1945,” Diplomaticheskit Slovar, Vol. I (Mos- 
cow, 1948), pp. 839-43, contribute little to an 


understanding of the subjective aspects of the 
conclusions reached.” 
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ceded to the Soviet Union by Czecho- 
slovakia in 1945.4 

None of these changes, with the pos- 
sible exception of the cession of Ru- 
thenia, was made with any more than 
nominal consent of the people con- 
cerned. Yet the fact that the Soviet 
Union was able to insist on these 


changes contributed greatly to its pres-. 


tige and influence in eastern Europe. 

The presence of Soviet troops in all 
the countries of eastern Europe north 
of Greece was also an important fac- 
tor in extending Soviet influence. The 
Soviet Army occupied the four Axis sat- 
ellite states under the armistice terms, 
and its high command exerted a direct 
and formal influence in these countries 
for some two years. Soviet troops also 
pursued the Germans across Polish, 
Czech, and Yugoslav territory, and 
made the liberated peoples fully con- 
scious of Soviet power before they with- 
drew some months later. In Czecho- 
slovakia the Russian Army had an or- 
derly civil affairs arrangement with the 
Beneš government; but in Poland the 
new regime had little popular support, 
and Soviet troops played an important 
role in restraining the nationalist guer- 
rillas. It is even asserted that a “secret 
government” headed by a Soviet gen- 
eral has continued to guide Polish af- 
fairs from behind the scenes.** Large 
Soviet military missions were sent to 
Yugoslavia and Albania after the war, 
where their reception was on occasion 
less than friendly. 

Generally speaking, the Soviet Army 
did not try to govern any of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe directly, and 
except in Poland it was in fact rather 
skillful in keeping out of local politics. 
It nevertheless exerted a powerful in- 
direct influence in counterbalancing na- 
tionalist forcés during the period in 

11 Polish census of 1931; Rumanian and 


Czech censuses of 1930. 
22 Mikolajezyk, Rape of Poland, pp 230 ff 
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which the Soviet-sponsored regimes were 
being organized. Moreover, in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, and perhaps elsewhere, 
groups of former Russian troops have 
been settled as civilians in certain areas 
of strategic importance. 


United-front governments 


By far the most important instrument 
of Soviet policy has been the control 
exercised by the various Communist 
parties through the united-front gov- 
ernments. Tested on an experimental 
basis in France (1934), the united 
front was formally adopted by the Com- 
munist International in 1935 as a de- 
vice by which the Communists could 
seize power through a flexible political 
coalition with other parties.* These 
coalitions, known as Popular Fronts be- 
fore the war, were now variously labeled 
National Liberation Fronts in Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Greece, the Father- 
land Front in Bulgaria, the National 
Democratic Front in Rumania and Fin- 
land, the National Independence Front 
in Hungary, the Government of Na- 
tional Unity in Poland, and the Na- 
tional Front in Czechoslovakia. 

The Communist role in these regimes 
unfolded in two stages: minority par- 
ticipation, and leadership. The divid- 
ing line between these two stages was 
the acquisition by the Communists of 
the instruments of force: the police, and 
the army. In most countries of eastern 
Europe the Communists hed already 
reached the second, or leadership, stage 
by the time the united-front regimes 
were established. In Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and Bulgaria, the war-hardened 
guerrillas played an important role in 
this process. In Poland, Rumania, and 
Hungary, the presence of Soviet troops 
was the only armed force on which the 
Communists could rely at first, and only 

18 Candidly described in the offcial Soviet 


Politicheskii Slovar [Political Dictionary] 
(Moscow, 1940), pp. 187-88 
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later did they create their own militia. 
They were able to build up their armed 
units in Czechoslovakia in the freedom 
guaranteed by-a friendly governrient. 
Only in Greece and Finland did the 
Communists fail to make the transition 
from minority participation to leader- 
ship. In the former country the Com- 
munist-led EAM was defeated by the 
combined efforts of the Greek national- 
ists and the British Army.*® In Fin- 
land, the Communists could make little 
headway against the grim determination 
of the Finnish people.** 

It may well be asked how the Com- 
munists were able under these circum- 
stances to win the co-operation of other 
political groups, destined so soon to be 
wiped out. Leaders of other parties 
collaborated with the‘ Communists for 
a wide variety of reasons. While a 


14 The following are full critical accounts of 
the operation of the united-front technique: 
Stavro Skendi, “Albania Within the Slav 
Orbit: Advent to Power of, the Communist 
Party,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol LXII, 
No. 2 (June, 1948), pp. 257-74; Dr G. M. 
Dimitrov, “ ‘Bravest Democrat of All,’ ” Satur- 
day Evening Post, Vol. CCXX, No. 23 (Dec. 
6, 1947), 28-29, 208-10; Arthur Bliss Lane, 
I Saw Poland Betrayed (Indianapolis, 1948) ; 
Mikolajczyk, Rape of Poland; H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, “Soviet Imperialism in Hungary,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. XXVI, No, 3 (April 
1948), 554-66; Ferenc Nagy, The Struggle Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain (New York, 1948); 
and Robert Bruce Lockhart, “The Czecho- 
slovak Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4 (July 1948), pp. 631-44. There 
are no accounts of equal detail and authority 
on the development of events in Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

15 On Greece, see W H. McNeill, The Greek 
Dilemma: War and Aftermath (Philadelphia, 
1947), and C. M. Woodhouse, Apple of Dis- 
cord: A Survey of Recent Greek Politics.in 
Their International Setting (London, 1948), 
among numerous other accounts 

18 Eric C Bellquist, “Political and Economic 
Conditions in the Scandinavian Countries,” 
Foreign Pokcy Reports, Vol. XXIV, No. 5 
(May 15, 1948), pp. 52-56; J H. Jackson, 
“Finland Since the Armistice,” International 
Affairs, Vol XXIV (Oct. 1948), pp. 505-14. 
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Mikolajczyk in Poland, a Subasitch in 


Yugoslavia, and a Maniu in Rumania 
agreed to participate in the united-front 
regimes only with the greatest misgiv- 
ings, a Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, a 
Petkov in Bulgaria, or a Tildy in Hun- 
gary sincerely believed at first that 
their own political organizations would 
be able to continue in existence in a 
‘long-term, friendly relationship with 
the Communists. 

Other leaders had motives which 
could not be given publicity. Some, 
like Szakasits in Hungary, Fierlinger in 
_ Czechoslovakia, and Osébka-Morawski 
‘in Poland, were already in Communist 
hands. Others, such as Groza in 
Rumania, Georgiev in Bulgaria, and 
Bakirdjis in Greece, were motivated by 
a mixture of vanity, desire for power, 
and naïveté. l 

In each case, whatever their motives, 
a body of opinion was won over, or a 
potential opposition group was neuttal- 
„ized, until such a time as the Commu- 
nists would be strong enough to pro- 
ceed on their own. The United States 
and Great Britain had a considerable 
share in assisting the establishment of 
these united-front regimes through rec- 
ognition, UNRRA loans, and propa- 
ganda. i 


People’s democracies 


While the united-front governments 
are the device used by the Communist 
parties while they are in the process of 
consolidating their power to neutralize 
rival political groups, the constitutional 
regimes known as “people’s democra- 
cies” represent the positive expression 
` of their political initiative. Between 
1946 and 1948 all the states under 
Soviet influence except Finland adopted 
the new constitutional forms. One 
function of these constitutions was to 
legalize the liquidation or appeasement 
of the political forces opposed to Soviet 
domination. The establishment of “peo- 
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ple’s republics” formalized the aboli- 
tion of monarchies in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania, of the re- 
gency in Hungary, and of the national- 
ist republican regimes in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. National antagonisms 
were appeased by the adoption of a 
federal system in Yugoslavia, by the 
provision for dualism in Czechoslovakia, 
and by the extension of linguistic rights 
to minorities in the other states. Of 
more general application were the meas- 
ures embodied in each constitution for 
the muzzling of all persons who do not 
willingly accept the Communist-con- 
trolled regimes. 

The chief purpose of the new consti- 
tutions was to provide a legal ffame- 
work for the implementation of the 
Communist program. To facilitate the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, 
the constitutions define which sectors of 
the economy are to be nationalized im- 
mediately and which are to be left in 
the hands of private initiative and of 
the co-operatives. While the new con- 
stitutions thus guarantee private prop- 
erty within prescribed limits, it is im- - 
plicit in Communist theory that the 
state will proceed to full socialization as 
soon as it is prepared to do so. Simi- 
larly in the case of agriculture, the 
principle that the land belongs to those 
who cultivate it is intended only to win 
the favor of the peasants until the state 
is able to enforce collectivization. 

While muzzling certain opposition 
groups and appeasing others, the new 
constitutions place full legislative power 
in popularly elected assemblies which 
the Communists are easily able to pack. 
The assemblies elect steering commit- 
tees, known as presidiums, which are in 
permanent session. They are granted 
broad attributes of power, including the 
selection of the members of the cabinet 
and the appointment of all high offi- 
cials. Decisions made by Communist 
party leaders are thus transmitted to 
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the elected deputies in the assembly and 
thence to the presidium and the gov- 
ernment. ! 


Co-ordination of policy 


The problem of assuring that policies 
decided upon in Moscow will be faith- 
fully implemented in the various states 
in the Soviet sphere, and more particu- 
largly that the diverse ard frequently 
contradictory interests of these states 
will be harmoniously reconciled, is 
solved by a system of parallel and co- 
ordinated chains of command. The 
two official agencies of Russian control 
are the Communist party leaders and 
the Soviet diplomatic representatives. 


Communist leaders make regular trips’ 


to Moscow and publicly acknowledge 
their close ideological and political ties 
with the Soviet Union. Similarly, the 
Soviet diplomats make no effort to hide 
the special relations which exist be- 
tween their country and the states to 
which they are accredited. In both 
cases, men of outstanding personality 
and international reputation are em- 
ployed, and the great prestige of their 
names is often an important element in 
their exercise of authority. 

Contrasted to these two official agen- 
cies of Russian influence are the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Communist 
Party and of the secret police who su- 
pervise the implementation of Soviet 
policy in each country. Known gen- 
erally only to a select few, and at times 
apparently unknown even to each other, 
these two powerful agents report back 
to the Politburo and the Ministry of 
State Security respectively. With their 
instructions thus implemented and 
checked, Soviet officials are able from 
Moscow to co-ordinate their policy 

17C. E. Black, “Constitutional Trends in 
Eastern Europe, 1945-48,” Review of Politics, 
Vol. XI, No. 2 (April 1949); on the status of 
civil liberties, see the International Peasant 


Umion, Memorandum to the United Nations 
General Assembly (Paris, 1948). 
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within each country and among the 
various states. Russian military and 
commercial representatives are also pres- 
ent in each country, but their influence 
on the policy level is secondary. The 
Cominform, while differing somewhat 
from the Comintern in organization, 
serves a similar purpose in providing a 
source of authority and direction which 
is not formally connected to the Soviet 
Government.7® 


Polstical alliances 


The importance of Russia’s sphere of 
influence in eastern Europe to its gen- 
eral security policy is emphasized by 
the interlocking pattern of political al- 
liances which it has built up with the 
states in this region. Some of these 
treaties date from the period of the war 
itself. The mutual assistance treaties 
with Czechoslovakia (December 1943), 
Yugoslavia (April 1945), and Poland 
(April 1945) bound the signatories to 
continue the struggle against Germany 
until final victory, to co-operate in all 
international activities, and to refrain 
from entering into agreements against 
each other. Looking to the future, the 
signatories were further bound to assist 
each other in case one should again be- 
come the victim of aggression by Ger- 
many or by an ally of Germany. 

A second series of alliances was con- 
cluded three years after the war be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the former 
Axis satellite states of Rumania (Feb- 
ruary 1948), Hungary (February 1948), 
Bulgaria (March 1948), and Finland 
(April 1948). These treaties are simi- 
lar to the earlier group in their general . 
terms, but place somewhat greater em- 
phasis on the pledge of mutual assist- 
ance in case of “armed conflict with 
Germany, attempting to renew her 


18 Andrew Gyorgy and V M. Dean, “The 
Communist Information Bureau (Comin- 
form),” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol XXIV, 
No 13 (Nov. 15, 1948), p 156 
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policy of aggression, or with any other 
State allying itself with Germany, di- 
rectly or in any other way, in her ag- 
gressive policy. .°. .” 

In addition, a dozen or more bilateral 
agreements of similar scope, have been 
concluded among the states of eastern 
Europe. A revived Germany, or in 
some cases merely “a third power,” is 
cited in every case as the common dan- 
ger which these states must prepare to 
meet. In each instance the treaties 
pledge support of the United Nations 
Charter, and the pattern of the Soviet 
alliance system as a whole appears to 


fall within the scope of Chapter VIA, 


of the Charter, which deals with “re- 
gional arrangements.” Unlike many 
such treaty structures, the relationship 
of the Soviet Union to each of its part- 
ners is so intimate that it can be kept 
fully informed as to the reliability of its 
allies at every juncture.’ 


Economic ties 


In addition to its military and politi- 
cal influence, the Soviet Union is able 
to assert its point of view effectively by 
economic pressure of various sorts. Rus- 
sian participation in the trade of east- 
ern Europe on the eve of World War 
TI was negligible, reaching as high as 2 
per cent only in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia; but it rose rapidly after the 
war. While at first this change was due 
to temporary and emergency reasons, 
by 1947 it was organized in a network 
of barter agreements covering all the 
countries in the region. From the point 
of view of Russian trade, the share of 
eastern Europe rose from about 2 per 
cent before the war to some 50 per cent 
in 1946.2? There are a variety of ways 

19 Harry N Howard, “The Soviet Alliance 
System,. 1942-1948,” Documents and State 
Papers, Vol. I, No 4 (July 1948), pp. 219-49, 
commentary and texts. 


20 World Economic Conditions: A Sum- 
mary of Reports by the United Nations,” In- 
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in which Russia can use this commercial 
relationship in binding these countries 
more firmly to her policy 

Another source of economic influence 
is the reparations which Russia is col- 
lecting from the former Axis satellite 
states. These obligations, which’ are 
collected in kind on the basis of 1938 
prices, amount to $200 million from 
Finland, and $300 million each from 
Rumania and Hungary. Moreover, in 
the latter two countries a permanent 
weapon of economic pressure has been 
created in the form of binational stock 
companies'in the fields of raw mate- 
rials and transportation By investing 
in these companies the German assets 
acquired under the armistice terms, © 
Russia is able to exercise a direct influ- 
ence in certain key industries.*2 An at- 
tempt to integrate further the economies 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and Rumania was initiated with 
the establishment on January 25, 1949 
of the Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance.?? 


OBSTACLES TO SOVIET INFLUENCE 


Any policy with such broad and un- 
compromising objectives as that of the 
Soviet Union is bound before very long 
to arouse the opposition of the vast 
majority in each country who are not 
Communists. General political opposi- 
tion can be kept in check by a vigilant 
and ruthless police, but two aspects of 
Soviet policy in particular have pro- 


_voked resistance of a more intangible 


nature: economic imperialism, and the 
program of collectivization. The for- 
mer has in certain instances even alien- 





ternational Conciliation, No. 440 (April 1948), 
pp. 214-21, 281-84. 

21¥For a general survey, see Vera Micheles 
Dean, “Economic Trends in Eastern Europe,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
(April 1, 1948), pp. 14-27; Vol XXIV, No. 3 
(April 15, 1948), pp. 30-39. 

22 New York Times (Jan. 26. 1949), pp 1, 
16. 
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ated important elements in thẹ Com- 
munist parties, -while the latter has 
threatened to arouse the peasants who 
form a majority in every country. Fi- 
nally, the exclusive character of Russian 
control has led to vigorous counter- 
measures on the part of the great pow- 
ers of the west. 


Disunited fronts 


It was the intent of Soviet policy that 
the united-front governments should be 
held together long enough to permit the 
major steps towards soviezization to be 
taken in the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope before public opinion there and in 
the west was aware of what was really 
happening. In this the Russians failed, 
for in every case the coalitions broke up 
before their task had been completed, 
and this was followed by new waves of 
opposition both at home and abroad. 
The creation of the Groza government 
in Rumania in March 1945 marked the 
end of the participation of Maniu’s 
Peasant Party and associated groups. 
In the following July and August, the 
Agrarian and Socialist members of the 
Bulgarian Cabinet resigned in protest 
against the Government’s electoral tac- 
tics. A few months later, Subasitch 
and his colleagues left the Tito govern- 
ment. 

While many in the west were pre- 
pared to write off the Balkan States, 
the Communists had a great interest in 
preserving the façade of unity in Po- 
land, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. It 
was therefore a blow to the myth of the 
united front when Mikolajczyk resigned 
after the Polish elections of January 
1947, and when Nagy was ousted from 
the Hungarian premiership in the fol- 
lowing June. The Czechoslovak coup 
d’état of February 1948 came as a final 
disillusionment to all those who had 
hoped that a balance could be main- 
tained between Communist and demo- 
cratic objectives and methods. In fail- 
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ing to obtain the co-operation of the 
major non-Communist groups over any 
longer period of time, the Communists 
greatly increased the difficulty of their 
task and contributed largely to the con- 
solidation of opinion in the west against 
Soviet policy. 

The events in Finland contradict al- 
most all that has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages. There the Communists 
have been unable to move beyond the 
initial stage of minority participation in 
the government, and Soviet policy has 
continued to respect a regime which re- 
tains its integrity. The reason for this 
situation appears to be that the Finns 
know their Russians, and the Russians 
know their Finns. The tried Soviet 
methods have failed to work in Fin- 
land, because the Russians have been 
unable to convince even the small mi- 
nority of Finns which their technique 
would require, that the Soviet system 
is an attractive one. The Russians 
moreover realize that if they used more 
direct tactics, they would risk losing 
the Finnish reparations deliveries and 
would provoke countermeasures on the 


part of the Scandinavian states and the 


western great powers. Thanks to a re- 
alistic and hardheaded policy, the non- 
Communist Finns have thus far suc- 
ceeded where so many others have 
failed. 


Nationalism 


Soviet theorists have devoted much 
time to the understanding and manipu- 
lation of nationalist feeling, and they 
have achieved a considerable measure 
of success since 1945 in obtaining the 
co-operation of countries divided by 
profound traditions of irrational an- 
tagonism. Their single major failure in 
this field has been the revival of the 
Bulgarian-Yugoslav controversy over 
Macedonia. 

On the other hand, Soviet policy has 
not been so successful in overcoming 
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the antagonism which even some Com- 
munists feel towards the economic im-: 
perialism and doctrinaire methods of 
the Soviet Union. A large number of 
persons in eastern Europe and else- 
where went over to Communism because 
they thought it offered answers to the 
economic and social problems which 
their countries had found it so difficult 
to solve under the various parliamen- 
tary and authoritarian regimes of the 
interwar years. Upon seizing power, 
many Communists have been pained to 
discover that their countries are being 
drained of their resources by a patron 
who takes as full an advantage of his 
superior bargaining position as did the 
Nazis and the westerners in earlier 
years. They have also been discour- 
aged by the Soviet insistence on meth- 
ods which may have been necessary in 
Russia but which are alien to the tra- 
ditions and interests of its satellites. 

The most spectacular case of such 
disillusionment has come in Yugoslavia, 
where Tito has gone so far as to chal- 
lenge the full authority of Stalin and 
his Cominform. That this is not an 
isolated case is indicated by the demo- 
tion of a Patrascanu in Rumania and 
a Gomdlka in Poland, and by rumors 
of the imminent fall from favor of such 
veterans as the Bulgarian Kolarov and 
the Czech Gottwald. 


Agrarianism 


The significant role played by the 
peasant. parties since the war, and the 
fact that such leaders as Tito and 
Gomólka have objected to the Soviet 
doctrine of vigorous collectivization, 
point to the agrarian problem as one of 
the major obstacles to the sovietization 
of eastern. Europe. Before the end of 
the nineteenth century the industrial 
revolution brought the agrarian peoples 
of this region face to face with the ques- 
tion of preventing domination by urban 
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interests. By the end of World War I 
the agrarian movement had defined the 
interests and rights of the rural popula- 
tion, and had produced such outstand- 
ing leaders as Kallio in Finland, Witos 
in Poland, Svehla in Czechoslovakia, 
Radich in Yugoslavia, and Stamboliisky 
in Bulgaria. The ideology which they 
developed relied on the co-operative ef- 
forts of small peasant proprietors, and 
formulated a clear view of the consid- 
eration which the peasant should re- 
ceive in the overall economic policy of 
the state. 

The views of the Communists were in 
direct contradiction to this agrarian 
doctrine. Communist policy, while pay- 
ing temporary lip service to land re- 
form, aimed at taking the land away 
from the peasant through collectiviza- 
tion and at burdening the agrarian sec- 
tor of the economy with the bill for 
the industrialization and the bureauc- 
racy. While some peasants were at- 
tracted by the initial slogans of land 
reform, as was the case in Russia in 
1917, the majority soon understood 
what was going to happen to them, and 
rallied behind the leaders of the peasant 
parties. The Communists possessed the 
instruments of force and were able to 
coerce the peasant leaders, but they: 
were unable to win the peasants over to 
the idea of collectivization. 

Tito recognized that he must meet 
the Yugoslav peasants halfway if he 
was to have their co-operation for his 
economic program, and this deviation 
became one of the principal charges 
levied against him by the Cominform. 
The exiled peasant leaders, in the mean- 
time, have formed an International 
Peasant Union with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
continuing their struggle against Com- 
munism. This direct and deeply in- 
grained opposition of the peasant ma- 
jorities in all the countries of eastern 
Europe to collectivization may well 
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prove to be the’ crucial obstacle to 
Soviet policy. 


Duel with the West 


The attitude of Russia’s western allies 
was on the whole favorable to a dy- 
namic Soviet policy in eastern Europe 
during the later years of the war, and 
the expected demands of the Pacific 
campaign tended to draw western at- 
tention away from Russia’s European 
borders in the months following the vic- 
tory in Europe. During this period the 
Russians were nevertheless very sensi- 
tive to western pressure. In the winter 
of 1944-45 they abandoned a plan for 
the federation of Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia because of Anglo-American objec- 
tions, and in the summer of 1945 they 
postponed elections in Bulgaria when 
they saw signs of a stiffening western 
policy. As soon as it was clear that 
American bargaining power in eastern 
Europe was disintegrating, with the 
rapid withdrawal of the military forces 
from Europe and the termination of 
lend-lease, the Soviet statesmen were 
quick to press their advantage. They 
found that they could obtain western 
recognition of the new “people’s de- 
mocracies” and agreement on the peace 
treaties by making only nominal conces- 
sions, and during 1946 they made great 
strides in consolidating their controls 
in eastern Europe. 

The turning point came in 1947. The 
United States finally took its stand on 
the Greek question, and as Soviet policy 
revealed itself more clearly in Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, and in 
the formation of the Cominform, opin- 
ion both in the United States and in 


23 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Agrarian Problems From the Baltic to the 
Aegean (London, 1944); Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, 
“Agrarianism,” European Ideorogies, Feliks 
Gross, ed. (New York, 1948), pp. 396-452; 
and Dinko Tomasic, Personality and Culture 
in Eastern European Politics (New York, 
1948), pp 149-220 
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western Europe became’ firmer in sup- 
port of the Marshall plan and associ- 
ated policies. 

This adoption of a firm policy by the 
West has undoubtedly made the task of 


Soviet Communists in eastern Europe 


much more difficult. It has forced the 
Russians to speed up the process of 
sovietization, with a consequent increase 
in domestic conflicts of all sorts. It has 
also made available to local political 
leaders a positive alternative to sub- 
servience to the Russians. Without the 
stiffer western policy, it is difficult to 
imagine that Tito would have been able - 
to pursue an independent line even as 
long as he has. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Many comparisons can be drawn be- 
tween the immediate security objectives 
of the Soviet Union and those of the 
czarist regime. Even the broader aims 
of Soviet policy bear a certain resem- 
blance in form, if not in substance, to 
the messianic outlook of czarism. When 
one compares the content of the two 
ideologies, however, and the methods by 
which the two policies have been ap- 
plied, great differences emerge. Whereas 
the czarist ideology was founded on an 
Orthodox tradition which many Rus- 
sians in high position were inclined to 
question, the Soviet commands the full 
adherence of most responsible Russian 
officials and the sympathy of important 
groups abroad. Where czarist Russia 
relied for the implementation of its 
policy in eastern Europe on local na- 
tionalists who needed Russia’s assist- 
ance but looked to the west for their 
political philosophy, Soviet Russia 
makes use of well-organized political 
groups which look to Russia for both 
ideological and political guidance. 

Insofar as its use of Communist par- 
ties permits the Soviet Union to keep 
a firm control over the countries within 
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its sphere of influence, its technique -is 
a source of great strength. To the ex- 
tent that this method arouses irrecon- 
cilable oppositien within eastern Europe 
and firm resistance in the West, it is a 
major source of Soviet weakness. 

After four years of feverish activity 
in eastern Europe, Soviet policy has a 
good deal to show for itself. It has 
succeeded, without disturbing the gen- 
eral peace, in placing in power Commu- 
nist-dominated regimes in all the coun- 
tries in its sphere of influence with the 
exception of Finland. It has made 
progress in the process, essential to 
Communist theory, of extending state 
ownership to all sectors of economic 
life. It has also bound these countries 
to Russia by political and economic ties 
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until now they are accurately described 
by the term “satellite.” 

Yet the price paid for these achieve- 
ments by Soviet statesmanship has been 
high. The bulk of the townspeople as 
well as the peasants have become perma- 
nently embittered, where they were quite 
willing four years ago to attempt co- 
operation on a reasonable basis. The 
western states have been provoked into 
implementing an unprecedented eco- 
nomic and military program designed 
to stem the Soviet tide. As a conse- 
quence, Soviet policy in eastern Europe 
is now based more than ever on over- 
whelming military force, exercised lo- 
cally by the police and armies but rest- 
ing ultimately on the Russian military 
establishment. 
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Soviet Policy in Germany 


By Franz L. NEUMANN 


ONE of the powers represented at 

the Potsdam Conference of July 
1945 had a clearly defined and consist- 
ent policy toward Germeny. Nor did 
the Potsdam agreement * embody a con- 
crete and unambiguous joint policy of 
the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom. To be sure, the three pow- 
ers agreed on the ultimate creation of 
a unified democratic Germany. To 
achieve this grand aim, they committed 
themselves to destroy militarism, wipe 
out Nazism, punish war criminals, de- 
centralize the political structure of Ger- 


many, and dissolve the concentrations 


of economic power. They undertook to 
create the democratic Germany step by 
step, from the bottom up, by develop- 
ing “local responsibility” and by the 
creation of mere administrative central 
German organs for finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade, and in- 
dustry. A new democratic German gov- 
ernment was to be the culmination of a 
development under the aegis of an Al- 
lied Control Council (ACC), to which 
France was added, and of four zone 
commanders who were to enjoy abso- 
lute sovereignty in their respective 
zones unless their powers were pre- 
empted by ACC legislation. 

All this seems like a concrete and 
concerted program for Germany—but it 
is not. Words like “democracy,” “mili- 
tarism,” “Nazism,” “federalism,” and 
“deconcentration” have no precise and 
universal meaning. Besides, France 
was not a partner to the Potsdam agree- 


1The pertinent documents are in. The Axis 
in Defeat (State Dept. Publication No. 2423), 
and Hajo Holborn, American Miltary Gov- 
ernment, Washington, D. C., 1947, 
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ment, although she was to become a 
member of the ACC and obtained a 
zone—a strange situation, to say the 
least. 

All powers exhibited a schizophrenic 
attitude toward Germany: they feared 
Germany’s resurrection and the inher- 
ent threat to European security; and, 
in view of Germany’s geographic, demo- 
graphic, and industrial situation, they 
were eager to win Germany over. The 
need of maintaining the wartime coali- 
tion had prevented the elaboration of 
a concrete and concerted program for 
postwar Germany. The unconditional 
surrender formula, coined by President 
Roosevelt on the spur of the moment, 
best expressed the lack’ of a concerted 
policy. Abstract and ugly words like 
“democratization,” “denazification,” 
“demilitarization,” “decentralization,” 
and “deconcentration” served as substi- 
tutes for an intelligent and concrete 
policy. 


THE Soviet DILEMMA 


The dilemma of the Soviet Union in 
her postwar German policy was the 
greatest of any of the powers. She had 
suffered the greatest damage by Nazi 
Germany, which had waged the most 
cruel war against her, and consequently 
during the war she had to retaliate by 
a policy that permitted no distinction 
between “good” and “bad” Germans. 
But at the same time the Soviet leaders 
were well aware that a mere policy of 
revenge might align the German people 
against the Soviet Union, and that con- 
sequently an attempt must be made not 
to jeopardize future friendship with the 
German people. This led during the 
war to the establishment in Moscow of 
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the Free Germany Committee and of 
the German Officers’ Union. With the 
fear of Germany there is mingled, more- 
over, admiration for German efficiency, 
and, especially in Stalin. a deep con- 
tempt for Germany’s working class, and 
more particularly for her Communist 
Party—sentiments which he frequently 
voiced before the war and which he 
reiterated in the famous interview with 
Professor Oscar Lange.? 

Soviet policy well expresses this con- 
tradictory attitude. It aims to make 
Germany pay for the damage inflicted 
upon the Soviet Union, to punish her 
for her misdeeds, to achieve security 
against a future Germany by strength- 
ening Poland at the expense of Ger- 
many—and yet to win the allegiance of 
the German people with the aim of hav- 
ing in a future Germany a stable gov- 
ernment friendly to the U.S.S.R. The 
first aim is best expressed by Soviet 
reparations and territorial policies; the 
second by the political, economic, and 
social transformation in the Soviet zone, 
and by the speeches of the Soviet lead- 
ers, especially during the conferences of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

To carry out both policies would have 
been difficult even if complete agree- 
ment among the four powers had pre- 
vailed. It became clearly impossible 
when divergencies between the powers 
arose and when the western powers be- 
gan to forgo reparations, oppose the 
eastern territorial settlement, and pour 
money into western Germany. It is the 
impossibility of reconciling the two 
Soviet aims that is characteristic of 
Soviet policy in Germany and that has 
doomed it to failure. 


PARLIAMENTS AND CONSTITUTIONS 


In creating adequate controls, the 
Soviet Union proceeded on the same 
two lines as any other power: it estab- 

2 April 28, 1944 at Moscow. 
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lished a military government machine, 
the Soviet Military Administration 
(SMA), and corresponding indigenous 
organs. The outer legal forms of the 
Soviet zone administration do not 
greatly differ from those of the western 
zones. The zone is organized in states 
and provinces with a total population 
of about 17.3 million, excluding the 
3.2 million population of Berlin. Each 
state and province has its parliament, 
elected on the basis of universal fran- 
chise by proportional representation, 
and each possesses its constitution. 

While constitutions in the twentieth 
century contribute but little to the un- 
derstanding of the political processes of 
a country, and while they mean still 
less for Germany where military gov- 
ernment retains sovereign power, the 
constitutions, at least by way of con- 
trast with those of the’ western zones, 
show something of the spirit motivating 
the constitution makers. 

While the constitutions in the west- 
ern zones are, on the whole, typical of 
those in a constitutional democracy, 
with attempts to balance the three pow- - 
ers, the constitutions of the Soviet zone 
correspond to the concept of the so- 
called “people’s democracy,” with the 
total power vested in the parliaments.® 
“The diet is the highest bearer of the 


. democratic will of the country.”* The 


diet makes laws, elects the Prime Min- 
ister, and confirms the cabinet selected 
by him. It is not limited by a second 
chamber. When parliament is not in 
session, a permanent parliamentary com- 
mittee exercises the parliamentary func- 
tions. To these belong, in addition, the 
establishment of principles of adminis- 


8 All German constitutions printed in W. 
Wegner (Ed), Die neuen deutschen Verfas- 
sungen, Essen-Kettwig, 1947; English and 
German texts in Constitutions of the German 
Lander (OMGUS, 1947). A useful study: 
Harold O Lewis, New Constitutions in Oc- 
cupied Germany, Washington, D. C., 1948. 

4 Thuringia constitution, Art. 8. 
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tration and the continual supervision of 
the administration. 

To be sure, civil rights are enumer- 
ated at various lengths in the various 
constitutions. But these civil rights are 
all guaranteed with escape ° clauses. 
Nazis, militarists, and generally those 
suspected of desiring to utilize demo- 
cratic constitutions for antidemocratic 
purposes cannot invoke the civil rights 
provisions.” Besides, judicial review is 
incompatible with parliamentary sover- 
eignty, and the guarantee of judicial 
independence is, to say the least, of a 
very doubtful nature. 

It is true that the constitutions pro- 
vide for the independence of the ju- 
diciary.®° But this independence is not 


institutionally secured, in spite of the 


fact that an impeachment of judges is 
not possible. Judges‘are civil servants. 
As such, they may be transferred or re- 
moved at the discretion of a diet ma- 
jority if “they do not show themselves 
worthy of the confidence of the peo- 
ple.” 7 The potential pressure upon the 
judiciary inherent in these constitutional 
provisions has been cautiously stressed 
by Erwin Jacobi of the University of 
Leipzig, one of Germany’s outstanding 
public lawyers.® 

Judicial independence becomes still 
more questionable in view of the insti- 
tution of the people’s judges necessi- 
tated by large-scale removal of Nazi 


5A good discussion from the Soviet point 
of view is K. Schultes, Neue Justis 1948 (TI), 
pp. 1-10. 

ê Thuringia: Art. 47, I; Saxony-Anhalt: 
Art. 64, I; Mecklenburg: Art. 64 I; Branden- 
burg: Art. 40; Saxony: Art. 62. 

SED (Socialist Unity Party) draft consti- 
tution Art. 5 as followed by: Thuringia: Art. 
5, V; Saxony-Anhalt: Arts. 5 and 24; Meck- 
lenburg: Arts. 6 and 22; Brandenburg: Arts. 
4 and 9; Saxony: Arts. 6 and 26. 

8 Deutsche Rechtszeitschrift, 1948 (II), p. 
212. For the official Soviet point of view: 
Max Fechner (the new chief of the German 
judicial administration) in Neue Justis, Son- 
derheft, August 1948. 
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judges. “Politically and morally re- 
liable” laymen between 25 and 45 
years of age are trained for twelve 
months (formerly six or eight months), 
after successful examination are at- 
tached to a court, and are then ap- 
pointed judges or public prosecutors.’ 
As a transitional measure, and if their 
political and moral reliability is not de- 
termined by the Socialist Unity Party 
alone, this system is preferable to the 
western system of retaining judges of 
doubtful democratic convictions. But 
unfortunately the people’s judges have 
become a permanent feature, and the 
selection of the candidates is in the 
hands of reliable Communists only. 
“People’s justice” meted out by “peo- 
ple’s judges” is thus but a form of class 
justice, and the judicial administration 
has become a rational instrument for 
the pursuit of specific political ends. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


What is the political end? It is to 
secure a government friendly to the 
Soviet Union. This, in turn, requires 
a political party upon which the Soviet 
Union can safely rely and which is able 
to control the political direction of the 
zone. The Soviet Union was the first 
power to recognize political parties 
after Germany’s unconditional surren- 
der. The Communist Party was reg- 
istered in Berlin and in the Soviet zone 
as early as June 25, 1945—-while Brit- 
ain’s military government was, on that 
very day, dissolving the Hamburg trade 
union organization because of its “too 
political” character. As a matter of 
fact, it was the positive attitude of the 
Soviet Union toward political parties 
that compelled the other powers at 
Potsdam to agree to recognize and en- 
courage “all democratic political par- 
ties.” 

8 Introduced by SMA Order Dec 17, 1945, 


extended by Order No 193, Aug. 17, 1947; 
see: Neue Justiz, 1947 (I), pp. 13, 157, 
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The term “democratic” meant for the 
Soviet Union four parties—Communists, 
Social Democrats, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, and the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. These in turn were ex- 
horted and pressured into co-operation 
within an antifascist bloc. The signifi- 
cance of the post-1945 blocs, or fronts, 
be they patriotic, fatherland, demo- 
cratic, or antifascist, lies (in contrast to 
the 1936 experiment) exclusively in that 
they permit a minority Communist 
Party to control all or a majority of the 
political parties in any given country. 
This manipulative device was neces- 
sary because the- Communist Party of 
the Soviet zone was weak before 1945 
and because, for obvious reasons, only 
the Communist Party could be consid- 
ered a reliable instrument of Soviet 
policy. 


Socialist Unity Party 


To compensate for the weakness of 
the Communist Party, the Communist 
and Social Democratic Parties were 
merged in February 1946 into the So- 
cialist Unity Party (SED). The argu- 
ment for such fusion appears, at first 
sight, unassailable. Both parties, so it 
was argued, are socialistic, differing, it 
is true, in the means but agreeing on 
their aims. Their disunity, so it was 
argued even before 1945, had made pos- 
sible the rise and victory of reaction 
and of the Nazis; their unity would 
prevent a similar occurrence in the fu- 
ture. 

The arguments were faulty, but, com- 
bined with SMA pressure, sufficed to 
bring about the acquiescence of the So- 
cial Democratic Party everywhere ex- 
cept in Berlin, where four-power con- 
trol vitiated Soviet pressure. The So- 
cial Democratic Party was not and is 
not now a socialist party (although the 
rank and file hold fast to a vague so- 
cialist ideal), but a democratic labor 
party, although its true nature was, 


and still is, partly hidden behind its 
Marxian program. The Communist 
Party is a socialist party only when a 
concrete political situation makes it ad- 
visable to be so. Its socialist character 


was revealed only late in 1947 after” 


two years of repudiation of socialism in 
Germany. x 

That the split and the hostility of the 
two proletarian parties facilitated the 
rise and victory of, Nazism is unde- 
niable; but the organic unity of two 
such incompatible organizations is 
clearly unworkable, and has always 
meant for the Communist Party “unity 
from below”’—that is, the attempt to 
split the Social Democratic membership 
from its leaders. 

The merger of the two parties had 
far-reaching consequences. It entailed, 
as could be foreseen, the ascendancy of 
the Communist leaders within the SED; 
it put the other two bloc parties in a 
hopeless minority position; and it car- 
ried with it exclusive Communist con- 
trol of the trade unions. 

The SED assumed the status of a 
state party, being the transmission agent 
for the SMA, supplying the link be- 
tween the state governments, and at- 
tempting to become the great mass 
party of a people’s democracy. In this 
aim it failed. The failure is clearly ex- 
hibited in the two Berlin elections of 
October 1946 and December 1948 (see 
Table 1), where the Social Democratic 
Party emerged as by far the strongest 
political party, although before 1933 the 
Communists held that position. But 
even in the zone the SED did not live 
up to expectations, and consequently, 
with deteriorating conditions, municipal 
elections due for the fall of 1948 were 
indefinitely postponed. 


Other parties 


The Christian Democratic Union and 
the Liberal Democratic Party now pre- 
sent a very sorry spectacle. The lead- 
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TABLE 1—ELEcTIONS IN THE Soviet ZONE AND BERLIN 
Per Cent Distribution Among Parties 
Date Registered Total Vote 
Nazı 
Zone 
May 1928 9,222,007 7,293,414 24 
July 1932 9,857,122 8,545,925 42.4 
Oct. 1946 11,364,807 | 10,409,298 — 
Berlin 
May 1928 3,169,860 2,500,897 16 
July 1932 3,252,201 2,655,132 285 
Oct. 1946 — 1,984,000 — 
Dec. 1948 (West- 
ern sectors only) | 1,586,090 1,331,770 ~=- 


ership of both organizations was twice 
removed by the SMA, which has found 
it impossible to find a new set of lead- 
ers for the Liberal Democratic Party. 
The failure of the SED became strik- 
ingly apparent after the Marshall plan 
announcement, the creaticn of the 
Cominform, and the transformation of 
the Bizonal Economic Administration 
into a political administration. The 
SED, conforming to the pattern of 
Cominform parties, purged itself of un- 
reliable members, eliminated from lead- 
ing positions all but one of the for- 
mer Social Democrats, strengthened the 
power of the old Communist cadre,*° 
and finally created two new parties: the 
National Democratic Party headed by 
Dr. Lothar Bolz, and the Peasant Party 
under the able Communist functionary, 
Ernst Goldenbaum. The former serves 
to synchronize nationalists, the latter 
the peasant elements. 

It was allegedly in order to permit 
these newcomers to organize that mu- 
nicipal elections were postponed. By 
permitting the existence of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Liberal Demo- 
crats, and by the artificial creation of 
two new parties, the democratic nature 


10 On the reorientation of the SED toward 
Marmsm-Leninism, see Franz Dablem in Neues 
Deutschland, Dec. 16, 1948. 














of the Soviet zone is thought to be 
demonstrated. In the east, as in the 
west, the “little” Nazis have become 
highly prized followers of the various 
political parties of the extreme right 
and the extreme left. 


DENAZIFICATION 


In some respects denazification in the 
Soviet zone has a significance very dif- 
ferent from that in the west. For the 
west, denazification is an infinitely more 
difficult: problem because of the great 
scope of the authority of the states and 
because of the pluralistic political party 
system. Inadequate denazification is 
thus a serious political problem for the 
west. In, the east, however, where po- 
litical controls are, on the whole, mono- 
lithic and where the SMA retains full 
control in spite of all semblance of self- 
government, inadequate denazification 
does not create an immediate political 
danger. 

In certain fields (justice and educa- 
tion) denazification in the Soviet zone 
was far more thorough than in the west. 
In others (primarily managing posi- 
tions in industry) it was, if anything, 
less thorough than in the west. The 
denazification commissions established 
under Allied Control Council Directive 
No. 24 have been dissolved by Soviet 
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Military Administration Order No. 35 
of February 28, 1948, and denazifica- 
tion in the Soviet zone (as in all others) 
has also formally come to an end.** 


CENTRAL ZONAL CONTROLS 


The SED as the unifying link be- 
tween the various state governments is 
by no means adequate to secure the co- 
operation of the various state adminis- 
trations. Nor is the control of the state 
administrations by the SMA adequate, 
as the American administration has dis- 
covered is also true of military control 
in the United States zone. 

An indigenous central administration 
is necessary for the co-ordination of the 
various German authorities. To this 
end the SMA created central German 
administrations standing between the 
German zonal authorities in the British 
zone and the former Council of States 
in the American zone. In the British 
zone, some of, the functions of the de- 
funct German national government are 
preserved in central zonal offices +? 
‘which possess direct legislative power 
over the various state governments. In 
the United States zone, where federalist 
trends were driven to excess, the former 
Council of States was merely a consulta- 
tive body of the Prime Ministers. The 
central German administrations in the 
Soviet zone stood somewhere between 
the two extremes, gradually, however, 
assuming more control of the state gov- 
ernments. 

The decisive break occurred with the 
issue of SMA Order No. 138 of June 4, 
1947 1° establishing the German Eco- 
nomic Commission (DWK) “for the 


11 Surveys of denazification in Neue Justiz 
1948 (IL), pp. 37-38 and Sonderheft, Aug. 
1948, pp. 126-31. 

12For justice, budget, food and agriculture, 
economics, labor. For a survey see Deutsche 
Rechtszeitschrift 1947 (II), p 408. Some are 
now merged with the Bizonal Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

13 Jbid., 1948 (III), p. 302. 
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purpose of creating the necessary agree- 
ment in the work of the German ad- 
ministrations for industry, transport, 
fuel and energy, agriculture, trade and 
supply.” Originally the DWK was 
considered as a kind of roof organiza- 
tion for the various economic adminis- 
trations. But mere co-ordination proved 
inadequate in the face of the “hydra of 
the egotisms of the states,” and SMA 
Order No. 32 of February 12, 1948 
made of the DWK the supreme central 
legislative body for the economic or- 
ganization of the Soviet zone—a re- 
sponse to the challenge of the new bi- 
zonal organization in the west. 
Following its “democratic” reorgani- 
zation by SMA Order No. 183 of No- 
vember 26, 1948 ** the DWK now con- 
sists of a president (the able Commu- 
nist agriculture expert Heinrich Rau), 
four deputies, a secretariat, the direc- 
tors of the various central administra- 
tions, representatives of the trade unions 
and of the peasant committees, forty- 
eight deputies of the German people, 
to be elected by the diets, and fifteen 
representatives of the German political 
parties. In the field of economic or- 
ganization, therefore, in the east (as in 
the west) an undisputed zonal authority 
stands at the disposal of the SMA and 
is able to impose its will upon the state 
governments. No decisive changes have 
as yet been made in the remaining cen- 
tral administrations for the interior, 
justice, health, and popular education. 
The supervision of the states is en- 
trusted to a Control Commission oper- 
ated jointly by the DWK and the Ger- 
man Central Administration for the In- 
terior (GIA), so that the zonal police 
can at any given time enforce directly 
the orders of the DWK. With strin- 
gent centralization and growing popular 
opposition, the need for a reliable zonal 
police force became obvious. While the 
western powers have resisted German 
14 Die Wirtschaft, 1948 (III), p. 567. 
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pressure to permit such police and have 
equally opposed Mr. Molotov’s proposal 
for a national police force* the SMA 
has built up a central zonal police force. 

Originally the police was a state af- 
fair, although from the very beginning 
standing under SMA influence. Since 
1947 the GIA has begun to create its 
own police force and has gradually as- 
sumed ascendancy over the state police 
administrations. The state police forces 
were purged, and an old and reliable 
Communist (Kurt Fischer) as chief of 
the GIA was entrusted, in November 
1948, with the creation of a reliable 
zonal police force which is not only cen- 
tralized but also militarized, and may 
now number about 80,000 men. This 
is not the Paulus army, although un- 
doubtedly many individual members of 
the German Officers’ Union have found 
leading positions within the police force. 


AGRICULTURAL POL=cy 


Police power, central controls, and 
the power of the SED may easily lead 
us to assume that the whcle German 
population in the Soviet zone is whole- 
heartedly opposed to the eastern re- 
gime. This is undoubtedly an over- 
statement. There is probably still con- 
siderable popular support for the SED 
in those rural regions where the land 
reform makes itself felt. This is shown 
by the fact that the SED polled the 
largest vote in Mecklenburg-Pomerania 
(50.4 per cent in October 1946), while 
the Communist Party in 1928 polled 
there only 5.4 per cent and in 1932 10.1 
per cent. It is here that the agrarian 
reform indeed involved a radical change 
in the property structure. 

This is by no means to imply that 
the beneficiaries of the reform were 
and are motivated by gratitude in vot- 


15 Made on April 8, 1947 at the Moscow 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers; 
Molotov did not press his demand when 
faced with opposition. 
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ing for the SED. They are, as peas- 
ants are everywhere, motivated by their 
interests. They stand between two 
fears: fear from the west, that the re- 
form may be undone and the former 
owners be reinstated; fear from the 
east, that the present system of private 
property may give way to collectiviza- 
tion. Western political developments 
generally, and western agrarian policy 
in particular, make it understandable 
why the present population in the east 
should stick to the SED. 

The agrarian reform in the Soviet 
zone, Carried out as early as September 
1945, is, in spite of a considerable de- 


gree of arbitrariness, and in spite of its 


deleterious effect on agricultural pro- 
duction, a progressive measure, remedy- 
ing the fatal omissions of the revolu- 
tion of 1918. The land fund, composed 
of expropriated holdings of more than 
100 hectares total acreage (except those 
belonging to municipalities, churches, 
and scientific institutions), and of hold- 
ings of active and leading Nazis and 
Nazi supporters regardless of size, to- 
taling about 3,147,000 hectares of agri- 
cultural and forest land, was distributed 
to: 204,530 families of landless peas- 
ants and resettled persons (refugees) ; 
79,700 families of smallhdlders; and 
191,700 families of nonagricultural 
workers.** The Soviet zone has thus 


been transformed from a feudal and , 


aristocratic preserve into a country of 
small farms. 

This in turn created for the SED 
new problems of control. Collectiviza- 


16 A more detailed breakdown for 1946 is 
taken from Europa Archiv, Dec. 1946, and 
Lewis, op. cit. note 3 supra, namely: 2,800,000 
ha, were distributed to: 124,142 families of 
farm workers and landless peasants; 64,578 
families of refugees, 74,170 families of small- 
holders, 55,864 families of nonagricultural 
workers, 2,150 rural communities (meadows 
and pastures), 387 mutual aid committees. 
The figures in the text are from Der Freie 
Bauer, July 11, 1948. 
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tion, the easiest way to ensure it, was 
impossible in view of the political situa- 
tion, although it may come soon. A 
middle way between individualistic peas- 
ant- property and collectivized owner- 
ship was found in the Mutual Aid Com- 
mittees, centralized in the Mutual Aid 
Association. The beneits derived from 
the committees and accruing to the 
peasants, especially to the new peas- 
ants, consisting of technological advice, 
the loan of agricultural machinery, and 
so forth, are unquestionably great, be- 
cause the destruction caused by the war 
—the tremendous demands for build- 
ing materials, machinery, fertilizers, cat- 
tle, and so forth, in the face of extreme 
scarcities—would have made a wholly 
individualistic peasant property a mere 
sham. But the price paid for aid is the 
tight control of the Mutual Aid Com- 
mittees by the SED groups within them, 
and the supervision of the committees 
by the state councils and thus by the 
SMA. 


LABOR Poricy 


While the agrarian policy of the SMA 
had thus a fair amount of success, its 
labor policy failed. The Soviet Union 
was again the first power to recognize 
and encourage trade union organiza- 
tion," and the Free German Trade 
Union Organization (FDGB) was at 
once created as the trade union organi- 
zation for the Soviet zone, with more 
than 3,000,000 members. The struc- 
ture and general policy of the FDGB 
have gradually been shaped according 
to Leninist principles—complete cen- 
tralization with virtually no autonomy 
for the functional and territorial sub- 
divisions of the FDGB, and complete 
subordination of the industrial organi- 
zation under the political leadership of 
the SED *—with the result that the 


17 SMA Order No. 2 dated June 10, 1945. 
18 This is cautiously formulated by one of 
the FDGB leaders (now chairman of the Ber- 
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few leading Social Democrats in the 
FDGB have been eliminated, and con- 
trol has been concentrated in former 
leaders of the Red Trade Union Op- 
position (RGO). 

Trade union functions may generally 
be grouped under three heads: inner 
trade union; marketing; and political- 
administrative functions. The inner 
trade union tasks, such as education, 
legal assistance, and material aid, were 
highly developed under the Weimar Re- 
public, and the FDGB took over the 
many schools and services created by 
the former trade union organizations. 
It need hardly be mentioned that edu- 
cation is in the hands of reliable SED 
leaders.?° 

The exercise of the marketing func- 
tions (collective bargaining), however, 
has created tremendous difficulties 
which are due in part to the very fact 
of occupation, and in part to the unique 
economic structure of the Soviet zone. 
In the early period of occupation, wage 
policy for the whole of Germany was 
regulated by ACC Directive No. 14 of 
October 12, 1945, which continued the 
wage-stop of the Nazi period.” Gradu- 
ally the prohibitions against collective 
bargaining were relaxed until, by SMA 
Order No. 61 of March 14, 1947,?* the 
FDGB received authority to conclude 
collective agreements, subject to super- 
vision and approval by the German 
Central Administration for Labor and 
the Labor Power Division in the SMA. 

This at once raised two questions: 


lin SED), Hans Jendretzky, in Die Arbeit 
(FDGB), 1947 (I), pp 106-109, and more 
openly in ibid , 1948 (II), pp. 33-34. 

19 Curriculum and personnel of the central 
FDGB school at Bernau are known. 

20 A good survey of the legislation up to 
1947 appears in Arbeit und Soztalfiirsorge, 
1947 (II), pp. 181-83. 

21 Arbeit und Sosialfursorge, 1947, p. 108, 
and Die Arbeit (FDGB), 1947 (I), pp. 201- 
15. 
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With whom could the FDGB bargain, 
and what were to be the standards of 


. the German Central Administration and 


of the SMA in the regulation of wages 
and labor conditions? In the Weimar 
Republic, the normal bargaining agent 
for the employer was his employers’ as- 
sociation. These associations, however, 
are banned in the Soviet zone as the 
nuclei of reaction and Nazism, and con- 
sequently new devices had to be devel- 
oped. Smaller enterprises (up to 1,000 
employees) are represented by the 
chambers of commerce, industry, and 
handicraft,2? now composed of one- 
third entrepreneurs, one-third trade 
union members, and one-third public 
administration representatives. Larger 
enterprises have to bargain individu- 
ally. 

This revolutionary break with a long 
tradition is, however, quite meaning- 
less, because the real power to regulate 
wages and labor conditions rests with 
the German Central Administration for 
Labor, which in turn reflects the wishes 
of the SMA and co-operates closely with 
the leadership of the FDGB. The col- 
lective agreement is thus but the out- 
ward legal form hiding the one-sided 
order. Wage policy is still centrally di- 
rected. 

This policy has culminated in the 
German Stakhanov movement, the 
Hennecke movement,’ named after a 
Zwickau miner who, in October 1948, 
was able to step up his output per shift 
several times, and who is now the sym- 
bol of a speed-up, piecework and “effi- 
ciency” wage system that seems to out- 
do the Nazi system. (On New Year’s 
Day 1949, Messrs. Hennecke and Stakh- 
anov exchanged greetings.**) 

22 Arbeit und Sozialfilrsorge, 1947 (II), pp. 
205-7. 

28 Die Wirtschaft, 1948 (IOI), pp. 537-39, 
and P. Morenow (chief of Labor Power Di- 
vision in SMA) in Taghiche Rundschau, Dec. 
28, 1948. 

24 Tagliche Rundschau, Jan. 1, 1949. 
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Works councils 


It need not arouse surprise that the 
Hennecke movement led to large-scale 
opposition, which in turn produced 
countermeasures by SMA, leading to 
the prohibition of the works councils. 
The works councils of the Weimar Re- 
public were freely elected organs of in- 
dustrial self-government for each plant, 
with certain functions regarding pro- 
tection against dismissal, the levying of 
fines, and the conclusion of plant agree- 
ments. ‘The trade union bureaucracy, 
originally hostile to the councils, ac- 
quiesced in them to the degree that it 
succeeded in controlling them. The 
contribution of the councils to the 
Weimar democracy was quite signifi- 
cant, but has been but little appreci- 
ated. ‘The educational value of the 
councils was infinitely greater than were 
the rights granted to them by the 
Works Council Act of 1920. 

Works councils for the whole of Ger- 
many were permitted by ACC Law No. 
22 (April 1946), applied in the Soviet 
zone with SMA Order No. 150 giving 
the councils the right to conclude plant 
agreements with employers.*® Even be- 
fore the enactment of the ACC law, 
Thuringia had issued, on October 10, 
1945, a works council law, which, mod- 
eled after the Weimar statute, worked 
fairly well if we can trust the evidence 
of a number of judicial decisions.” 

On the basis of the ACC law, elec- 
tions took place in the summer of 1946 
in 44,000 plants, where 118,000 works 
council members were elected.2* The 
works councils were hailed, as were the 
trade unions, as organs for the “de- 
mocratization” of the economy; * a 

26 Arbeit und Soztalfirsorge, 1947 (II), p. 
207. 

26 Labor Court Erfurt in Neue Justis, 1947 
(I), p. 191. 

37 Die Arbeit, 1948 (II), p. 43. 


28 Paul Merker in Die Arbeit (FDGB), 
1947 (I), pp. 201-2. 
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model convention for works councils 
was drafted, and the tremendous prog- 
ress of the Soviet zone was contrasted 
with the hostility to the works councils’ 
codetermination exhibited by western 
military government. 

But the Hennecke movement played 
havoc with the works councils, which 
became obstacles to the drive for in- 
creased production rather than instru- 
ments of stimulating it. In November 
1948 they were abolished.? SMA Or- 
der No. 76 of April 23, 1948 had al- 
ready established the exclusive au- 
thority of management in nationalized 
plants. According to Paul Merker’s 
argument, while works councils are still 
necessary, in the western zones which 
are dominated by class antagonism, 
they are unnecessary in the east. Their 
place is now being taken by Betriebs- 
gewerkschaftsgruppenieitungen, that is, 
agents of the FDGB in the plants. © 

With the organs of workers’ democ- 
racy eliminated, it is essential, for the 
understanding of the position of Ger- 
man labor, to know whether and to 


what extent the trade unions exert po- ` 


litical functions, that is, actually repre- 
sent workers’ interests in nationalized 
plants. To understand this, we must 
turn to the economic organization of the 
zone. 


REPARATIONS 


‘Economically, the most important 
single factor is the exactions of the 
Soviet Government in the form of repa- 
rations and occupation costs. In her 
reparations policy, the Soviet Union fol- 
lows the secret Yalta protocol of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945,°° rather than the Pots- 
dam agreement. The latter confines 


29 Paul Merker in Die Tribüne (FDGB), 
Nov. 27, 1948. 

30 First published by Tass, March 18, 1947 
during the Moscow meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers 
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reparation claims to removals and ex- 
ternal German assets, not mentioning 
reparations from current production and 
by forced German labor; the former 
distinguishes three categories of repara- 
tions: bulk removal (primarily for the 
purpose of demilitarizing Germany), 
reparations from current production, 
and the use of German labor. To that 
extent the three powers agreed at Yalta. 

Great Britain, however, refused to 
commit herself to the understanding 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. that the Moscow Reparations 
Commission should take as a basis for 
discussion the figure of 20 billion dol- 
lars for the total sum of reparations 
and that 50 per cent of it should go to 
the U.S.S.R. The claim for 10 billion 
dollars (in 1938 prices)?! has since 
been raised by the Soviet Union at every 
international conference, while the other 
powers have consistently taken the po- 
sition that Potsdam supersedes Yalta. 
‘We will not follow Mr. Molotov,” in 
the words of Secretary Marshall, “in a 
retreat from Potsdam to Yalta.” : 

In executing the Yalta protocol rather 
than the Potsdam agreement, the Soviet 
Union in her zone has thus extracted all 
three types of reparations: large-scale 
removals, reparations from current out- 
put, and forced German labor for re- 
construction in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Union indignantly denies that she is 
shipping German workers to the 
U.S.S.R. sometimes with dismantled fac- 
tories. Her spokesmen have asserted 
that the German workers signed volun- 
tary labor contracts for work in the 
U.S.S.R." ` 

It is difficult to measure the magni- 
tude of Russian takings. Mr. Bevin as- 


81 This includes the Polish claims The 
U.S.SR. has to satisfy Poland from her tak- 
ings. A Soviet-Polish reparations agreement 
was concluded on August 17, 1945 Poland 
is to receive 15 per cent of Soviet takings. 

82 Especially during the ACC discussions in 
October 1946. 
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serted ** that over 7 billion dollars had 
been transferred from Germany to the 
Soviet Union, partly by removals and 
partly by taking 70 per cent of the 
Soviet zone production. The Soviet 
Union has consistently refused to ac- 
count for her takings. She estimates the 
physical damage inflicted by the Nazis 
to be 128 billion dollars, and Voznesen- 
sky ** merely admits that, until the end 
of 1947, the Soviet Union had recov- 
ered, in the form of removals of Ger- 
man industrial plants, 0.6 per cent of 
her damage, that is, 768 million dollars. 
This figure does not reveal very much. 
We can only make estimates based on 
a few facts. 

In 1946 Thuringia was obligated to 
deliver 346 million marks’ worth of 
commodities as reparations. When the 
state failed to comply with this order, 
the Soviet administration confiscated the 
total Thuringian production for the last 
three months of 1946. The 1947 obli- 
gation of Thuringia was fixed at 259 
million marks. To this must be 
added the occupation costs (to be de- 
frayed by the delivery of food, building 
materials, machinery, and so forth, 
amounting to 45 million marks), and 
especially the production of the Soviet 
corporations. 

From the budget of Thuringia it 
would follow that about 60 per cent of 
the total Thuringian production goes to 


the Soviet Union in the form of repara- 
\ 

38 At the Moscow Conference, March 18, 
1947. 

3t N. A. VozneSensky, The Economy of the 
USSR During World War II (Washington, 
D. C, 1948), p. 88. 

35 This is based on the publication of the 
reparations budget of Thuringia m Der Sozial- 
demokrat (Berlin), March 17, 1948 The 
products are: rolling stock, machines, vehicles, 
communications equipment, precision and opti- 
cal instruments, typewriters and sewing ma- 
chines, chemical products, rubber, standard 
houses and building materials, clothing, medi- 
cal instruments, synthetic silk, seeds, sugar, 
and repair of Soviet equipment. 
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tions and occupation costs. It may 
thus be safe to say that by the end of 
1948 about 8 billion dollars’ worth of 
reparations had been delivered, approxi- 
mately one-half in removals, the other 
half in current production.** This is, 
of course, a substantial figure even if 
the devaluation of the currency is taken 
into account, and exerts tremendous in- 
fluence on the economic policy of the 
Soviet zone and on the standard of liv- 
ing of the large masses. 


Economic REORGANIZATION 


Originally, the SMA, the SED, and 
the FDGB decried socialism, All they 
aimed at, so it was said, was a “de- 
mocratization” of the economy: the de- 
struction of cartels and trusts; the 
elimination of Nazis'and militarists from 
economic power through expropriation 
of their properties; the transformation 
of private into public banking; and the 
establishment of popular controls. This 
modest program has, however, been 
abandoned, and socialist planning is 
now the key slogan for the Soviet zone. 

It is erroneous to believe that the 
Soviet zone is an overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural region. Table 2, based on 1937 
figures, will dispel this illusion. 

The changés since 1937 do not sub- 
stantially affect the picture. The eco- 
nomic problems of the Soviet zone are 
as much industrial as they are agricul- 
tural, and the industrial problems are 
far more acute than those of the west- + 
ern zones, because of lack of iron and 
steel, for which the quite ambitious pro- 
duction goal for 1950 is only 875,000 
tons of raw steel. If, therefore, the 
highly developed machine building in- 
dustry is to be maintained or even to 
be increased, an active foreign trade is 
vital to the zone, which, for its equally 
highly developed textile industry, must 

36 A fair German estimate is in G. W 


Hanussen, Reparationen, Soxzialprodukt, Leli: 
ensstandard, Bremen, 1947. 
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TABLE 2—AGRARIAN AND INDUSTRIAL PROPORTIONS IN SOVIET ZONE (WiTHOUT BERLIN) ° 




















Area Population 
(In 100 sq. km.) (In thousands) 

State Indua- Indus. 

Total | Agrarian} T2dus- percent | Total | Agrarian Indus N 

of total of total 
Mecklenburg 23.6 23.4 0.2 0.8 1,479 1,329 150 10.1 
Brandenburg 26.9 22.7 4.2 1.6 2,355 1,062 1,293 54.9 
Saxony (Province) 24.4 | 12.2 | 12.2 | 50.0 | 3,431 717 | 2,714 | 79.1 
Thuringia 15.8 43 | 11.5 | 72.8 | 2,446 339 | 2,107 | 86.1 
Saxony (State) 17.1 2.1 15.0 87.7 5,481 160 5,321 97.1 
Soviet Zone 107.8 64.7 43.1 40.0 15,192 3,607 | 11,585 76.3 
Germany (1937) 470.5 | 354.0 | 116.5 28.6 69,317 | 24,117 | 45,200 65.2 








a Source: Der Wirtschaftsspregel (Wiesbaden) special number: Aus der Wirtschaft der Ostzone 


und Berlins. 


import either cotton or synthetic fibers 
or both. The two-year plan adopted by 
the DWK *7 and outlined by the leader 
of the SED, Walter Ulbricht, envisages 
a rise in total production of 35 per cent 
over 1945, or 81 per cent over 1936; an 
increase in output per man-hour of 30 
per cent over 1947; a rise of wages of 
15 per cent over 1948; and a decrease 
in production costs in the nationalized 
sector of 7 per cent. 

This is, of course, a very ambitious 
program, in spite of assertions fre- 
quently made by Molotov,that produc- 
tion in the Soviet zone has outstripped 
that in the western zones, and in 1947 
had already reached 51 per cent of the 
1938 level.” Moreover, the economic 

, goal must be pursued in such manner 
that it creates new vested interests upon 
which the Soviet Union can rely, and 
thus necessitates the elimination from 
economic life of the traditional middle- 
and upper-class owners. This policy is 
carried out in four different sectors: 
(1) the private sector, (2) the co-op- 


37 Tagliche Rundschau (organ of the SMA), 
June 6, 1948 

88 Especially at London meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Mimsters, December 12, 
1947. 


erative sector, (3) the nationalized in- 
dustry, and (4) the Soviet corporations. 

Until 1948, the sole legal basis for 
the reorganization of the economic sys- 
tem in the Soviet zone was the SMA 
Orders Nos. 124 and 126 of October 30, 
1945.8 Outwardly the two orders did 
nothing but implement the ACC laws, 
and they corresponded closely to U. S. 
Military Government Law No. 52. 
SMA Order No. 124 ordered the se- 
questration of certain categories of 
property, and the confiscation of prop- 
erty owned by the Nazi movement.* 
SMA Order No. 64 of April 17, 1948 
ended the sequestrations and abrogated 
Order No. 124. 

In applying the two SMA orders, the 
Soviet authorities went far beyond 
American and British practice. Not 
only Nazis, supporters of the Nazi re- 
gime, war criminals, and so forth, were 
deprived of their properties, but also 
“any other persons designated by the 
SMA in special lists or otherwise.” 
Actually, all industrial, and the major 

39 An exception exists for the property 
owned by IG Farben regulated by ACC Law 
No. 9 of November 30, 1945. The special 
ACC committee for this property has, how- 


ever, ceased to function. 
40 ACC Law No. 2 of October 10, 1945. 
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handicraft, retail businesses were taken 
over by the SMA. 

However, in the summer of 1946 the 
states in the Soviet zone passed legisla- 
tion for the nationalization of the prop- 
erties of active Nazis, supporters, and 
war criminals, and the SMA then turned 
certain categories of sequestrated prop- 
erties over to the state governments. 
These, in turn, retained the most im- 
portant ones for government operation, 
sold the less important anes to reliable 
private citizens or returned them to 
“clean” former owners, and, besides, 
greatly added to the scope of the co- 
operative sector. It is quite important 
to realize that the radical change in the 
property structure was not carried out 
as a socialist measure, but as a device 
of denazification. Socialism was still 
deemed to be undesirable.*+ 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 


Economically, the most important 
sector is that composed of the Soviet 
corporations. In the summer of 1946 
it became known that the Soviet Union, 
instead of continuing the dismantling 
program, had decided to leave certain 
factories in Germany, to transfer their 
titles to the Soviet Union, and to op- 
erate them as Soviet properties for the 
reparations account. They now num- 
ber about 180 factories, controlled by 
about 25 holding companies, which in 
turn are divided into economic groups. 
These are: coal mining and fuel, ore 
mining, potash, electricity, metallurgy, 
machines, vehicles, electrotechnical in- 
dustry, precision and optical instru- 
ments, chemicals, cement. rubber, and 
various (among them the former Prus- 
sian chinaware factory at Meissen). 

According to Soviet statements, 35 
per cent of the zone production is con- 

41A good survey of these developments is 


in Europa Archiv, 1947 (II), pp. 1027-40, 
with full details. 


centrated in the Soviet corporations, in- — 
cluding, for example, about 33 per cent 
of the zonal coal production. These 
corporations are Soviet property, are 
managed by Soviet managers without 
participation of trade unions or works 
councils, and are all controlled by 
Soviet Industry Inc., a corporation hav- 
ing its managing board at Berlin and 
its presidency in Moscow.** They work 
primarily for the reparations account, 
but, according to statements by Soviet 
managers,*® also supply the nationalized 
sector as far as possible. The ultimate 
fate of the Soviet corporations remains 
in doubt, although Soviet authorities 
from time to time have indicated that 
the corporations will at some future 


time be returned to German sovereignty. 


The nationalized sector is made up of 
three different types of enterprises: 
municipal, state, and zonal. The first 
are owned and operated by the local 
administrations; the second by the state 
governments; the third by the DWK. 
The second are now called “people’s 
plants” (volkseigene plants), and have 
a new penal code as for the protection 
of “people’s property.”** The state 
and zonal enterprises comprise about 
2,700 plants and constitute about 25 
per cent of the total industrial produc- 
tion in the Soviet zone.*® The people’s 
plants are co-ordinated in an Associa- 
tion of Nationalized Plants, and are 
grouped in five categories. They are 
directed by managers appointed by the 
respective state governments and as- 

43 Der Sozialdemokrat, Sept 20, 1948. 

48 Ibid. 

44 Survey by Arno Barth in Neue Justiz, 
1948 (II), pp. 144-49, and W Kling in Die 
Wirtschaft, 1948 (IIL), pp. 543-45. 

45 According to Tagliche Rundschau (SMA 
paper), May 21, 1948, there are 1,713 people’s 
plants, with 423,000 workers, distributed as 
follows: Saxony, 865 firms, 235,000 workers; 
Saxony-Anhalt, 333 firms, 88,000 workers; 
Thuringia, 251 firms, 77,000 workers; Bran- 
denburg, 211 firms, 9,000 workers; Mecklen- 
burg, 53 firms, 14,000 workers. 
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“sisted by councils in which the trade 
union leadership is represented. The 
policy for the nationalized sector is 
formally determined by a state plan- 
ning office, usually a part of the state 
ministry of economics; *° actually, of 
course, by the DWK, which in turn re- 
ceives its directions from the SMA. 

The role of the state enterprises, 
moreover, is declining in view of the 
gradual extension of zonal industries, 
operated directly by the DWK and to- 
day probably equal in size and impor- 
tance to the state enterprises. Politi- 
cally, the difference is, of course, ir- 
relevant, in view of the direct power of 
the SED-FDGB combination and the 
indirect power of the SMA. 


The most important co-operatives are 


not consumer but producer co-op- 
eratives, especially in the handicraft 
trades.*7 While it is not economically 
feasible to nationalize handicraft pro- 
ducers, it is politically unwise to leave 
them alone. Handicraft co-operatives 
supply the solution. Small, efficiently 
organized SED minorities within the 
co-operatives are able to exert an influ- 
ence out of proportion to their numeri- 
cal strength. 

The economy of the Soviet zone is 
thus a highly centralized, hierarchically 
organized structure where the frequent 
use of the term “people’s property” 
merely hides its authoritarian character. 


Tu PROSPECTS 


The economic and political situation 
in the Soviet Zone has steadily deteri- 
orated, both absolutely and relatively. 
While we cannot measure the absolute 
economic deterioration, we can study it, 


48 For detailed discussion see Professor Mar- 
tin Drath in Neue Justis, 1947 (I), pp. 207- 
13, 236-42. 

47 Percentage of handicraft producer co-op- 
eratives’ Saxony 42; Brandenburg 22; Meck- 
lenburg 22; Thuringia 19; Saxony-Anhalt 19, 
zonal average 28. From Die Versorgung, 1947 
(I), pp. 145-46. 
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and we are, above all, impressed by the 
relative worsening of the economic con- 
ditions, as contrasted with the upswing 
in the western zones. The currency re- 
form, introduced in the Soviet zone on 
June 22, 1948 by SMA Order No. 111,*8 
failed to stimulate production, simply 
because, in contrast to the condition in 
the western zones, no adequate supply 
of consumer goods exists. Economic 
incentives’ for more and more intense 
work do not exist, and no‘ amount of 
propaganda (like the Hennecke move- 
ment) and of coercive measures can 
compensate for them. 

Nor are there psychological incen- 
tives. Such a substitute incentive might, 
indeed, exist if the social and economic 
organization of the zone were socialistic. 
The German worker holds to his social- 
ist ideas, and where German administra- 
tions have been able to operate freely, 
they have proceeded to carry their old 
ideas into effect, and consequently many 
measures of the state governments are 
truly progressive. But by no stretch of 
imagination can the Soviet zone system 
be called a socialist state. Workers’ 
representation does not exist. The in- 
tegration of the FDGB and SED bu- 
reaucracies into the state machines 
strengthens the authoritarian rather 
than the democratic elements, and the 
fact that the whole system works for a 
foreign power makes it still more im- 
possible to accept the Rousseauan 
identification of the general will, rep- 
resented by SMA, SED, and FDGB, 
with the interests of the people, or more 
particularly with the working class. 

The growing schism between socialist 
slogans and state capitalistic reality can 
be overcome either by a rapid improve- 
ment in the standard of living (which 


‘appears incompatible with the continued 


exaction of reparations) or by intensi- 
fied coercion; and the establishment of 


48 Excellent, survey by W Buder in Deutsche 
Rechtsseitschrift, 1948 (II), pp. 415-23. 
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a zonal police is the best indication that 
coercion appears to be the solution in 
prospect. 

The Soviet Union must be aware of 
this situation, and for it the easiest 
way would, indeed, be the unification of 
Germany, the establishment of a central 
government, and the disestablishment 
of all military governments with (or 
without) maintaining occupation troops. 
. The terms on which the Soviet Union 

is allegedly willing to abandon direct 
‘control in eastern Germany have been 
stated on various occasions. They are 
reparations from current production 
from the whole of Germany, participa- 

tion of the Soviet Union in the interna- 
tional control of the Rubr, and recog- 
nition of the Polish-German frontier. 
All these demands have been rejected 
by the western powers—the first because 
of the Potsdam agreement; the second 
because, in the words of Mr. Bevin,*® 
four-power control of the German 
economy as a whole must wait until 
Germany is unified; the third, appar- 

49 At the Moscow meeting of the Council 

of Foreign Ministers, March 1947, 
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ently, in order to be in a better bargain- 
ing position. 5 

The unqualified rejection of the 
Soviet terms has made it impossible to 
test the seriousness of Soviet intentions 
toward Germany. It has enabled the 
Soviet Union to appear as the protago- 
nist of German unity, to denounce Bi- 
zonia as incompatible with German 
unity, to attack the Ruhr agreement as 
an infringement upon German sover- 
eignty, and to present the western pow- 
ers as the new colonial masters of Ger- 
many. 

That is not to say that the Soviet 
Union has won by propaganda what 
she has lost by her policy. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union has lost the battle for 
postwar Germany especially because of 
the Berlin air-lift. The whole SED- 
FDGB structure would collapse on the 
day military occupation ended. But 
democracy has by no means won in 
western Germany. Without German 
unity, without profound social and eco- 
nomic changes in the west, a neo-fascist 
movement may reap the benefit of the 
struggle over Germany. 
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The Soviet Union and the Middle East 


By Harry N. Howarp 


GLANCE at the map of the, Mid- 

dle East is sufficient to demon- 
strate certain of the basic interests of 
the Soviet Union in that region and to 
recall to mind that the revolution of 
November 1917, while it added the new 
dynamic of Communism and often new 
techniques for achieving fundamental 
purposes, did not alter the geography of 
southern Russia. Varied in its agricul- 
ture and general economy, rich in such 
basic mineral resources as oil, the Near 
and Middle East is one of the world’s 
great highways and is a gateway to the 
three continents of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. All told, from “Afghanistan in 
the east to Egypt in the west, the Mid- 
dle East has an area of some 2,700,000 
square miles and a varied population of 
almost 100,000,000. 

The often mutually conflicting inter- 
ests of the peoples of the Middle East, 
the primitive living conditions in many 
areas, and the widespread and deep- 
seated poverty have made those peo- 
ples prey to Soviet propaganda, what- 
ever its ulterior motives. The resurgent 
nationalism of the Middle Eastern peo- 
ples aside, fundamentally the new fac- 
tors at play in the region lie in the dy- 
namic qualities of Communist propa- 
ganda and action and the position of the 
United States, which since the begin- 
ning of World War II has evinced a 
new and abiding interest in the Middle 
East. 

Soviet techniques and tactics have 
varied according to circumstances, while 
policies have remained constant, and 
have run from encouragement of na- 
tionalist movements, especially in the 
interwar era, through denunciation of 
Anglo-American, or Western, imperial- 


ism, to support of revolutionary upris- 
ings. While it would be interesting to 
portray something of Soviet policy 
throughout the Middle East, especially 
among the Arab lands and Palestine, 
for purposes of‘brevity this article will ` 
be confined largely to Turkey, Iran, 
and Afghanistan, since they border im- 
mediately on the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Poticy DURING AND AFTER 
THE WAR 


Tf it be true that Imperial Russia had 
already set the general framework of 
interest and policy in the Middle East 
in the past, it may also be suggested 
that the Hitler-Molotov talks of No- 
vember 1940 delineated even more of 
the specific outlines which are evident 
today. For example, not only was the 
Soviet position as to domination of 
eastern and southeastern Europe set 
forth in those discussions, but Soviet 
demands for revision of the Montreux 
Convention (1936) and control of the 
Turkish Straits were clearly revealed, 
as well as the desire of the Soviet Union 
to bring Turkish policy more closely 
into line with its own, although this 
Soviet policy had been revealed as 
early as October 1939 in the Soviet- 
Turkish talks which precipitated the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish alliance of Oc- 
tober 19, 1939. 

It is interesting to observe that in the 
discussions of November 1940 the Soviet 
Union called for recognition of its “se- 
curity zone” in the region of the Straits, 
and the establishment of “a base for 
land and naval forces of the U.S.S.R. 
within range of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles by means of a long-term 
lease.” Of equal interest was the Soviet 
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stipulation that the “area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf” be recognized 
“as the center of the aspirations of the 
Soviet Union.” : 

Soviet policy in the Near and Middle 
East took on such a character after 
World War II that President Truman, 
in his Army Day address of April 6, 
1946, felt impelled to note that the 
Near and Middle East presented “grave 
problems.” Indeed, he remarked: 


This area contains vast natural resources. 
It lies across the most convenient routes of 
land, air, and water communications. It 
is consequently an area of great economic 
and strategic importance, the nations of 
which are not strong enough individually 
or collectively to withstard powerful ag- 
gression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the 
Near and Middle East might become an 
area of intense rivalry between outside 
powers, and how such rivalry might sud- 
denly erupt into conflict. 

No country, great or small, has legiti- 
mate interests in the Near and Middle East 
which cannot be reconciled with the in- 
terests of other nations through the United 
Nations. The United Nations have a 
right to insist that the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of the countries of the Near and 
Middle East must not be threatened by 
coercion or penetration. 


TURKEY AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Although during the Hitler-Molotov 
conversations the Soviet Government 
had expressed its view as to the Straits 
and its position as to territorial claims 
in eastern Anatolia, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, together with Great 
Britain, on August 10, 1941 confirmed 
its fidelity to the Montreux Convention 
and assured the Turkish Government 
that it had no aggressive intentions or 
claims regarding the Straits. Moreover, 
both governments were prepared scru- 
pulously to respect the territorial in- 
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tegrity and independence of Turkey 
and to give assistance to Turkey in the 
event of an attack by a European 
power. 

By the time of the Moscow Confer- 
ence in October 1943, the Soviet Union 
expressed an interest in having Turkey 
come into the war actively on the side 
of the United Nations, although there is 
no evidence that definite plans were 
made for Turkish intervention or, in- 
deed, that the U.S.S.R. genuinely de- 
sired Turkish armed intervention. 

As the war drew to a close, specifi- 
cally on March 20, 1945, the Soviet 
Government denounced the Soviet- 
Turkish agreement of neutrality and“ 
friendship, originally signed on Decem- 
ber 17, 1925 and renewed and extended 
as late as March 24, 1941. The Turk- 
ish Government was soon advised that 
the price of re-establishing close Soviet- 
Turkish relations would involve a new 
regime of the Straits, the cession of ter- 
ritory in eastern Anatolia (in the 
Kars—Ardahan region), and the draft- 
ing of an alliance along lines which were 
then becoming familiar in eastern and 
southeastern Europe. 

As a.matter of fact, the subject of 
the Straits had come up at the Yalta 
Conference in February 1945, and it 
was discussed at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence in July 1945, where President Tru- 
man suggested that such European “in- 
land waterways” as the Danube River, 
the Rhine, the Kiel Canal, and the 
Turkish Straits be placed under “inter- 
national authorities” and -that there be 
“free and unrestricted navigation” of 
them. In the end, it was agreed at 
Potsdam that the Montreux Convention 
required revision, and that as the next 
step, the problem should be discussed 
through direct conversation between 
each of the three governments—the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—and the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, 
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Subsequently, on October 27, 1945, 
President Truman expressed his view 
“that all nations should have the free- 
dom of the seas and equal rights to the 
navigation of boundary rivers and wa- 
terways and of rivers and waterways 
which pass through more"than one coun- 
try.” In accordance with the Potsdam 
agreement and in line with the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion, on November 2, 1945 
the United States, in a note to the Turk- 
ish Government proposed a set of prin- 
ciples for possible revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention. As a basis for an 
equitable solution of the problem, it was 
suggested (1) that the’ Straits be open 
to the merchant vessels of all nations at 
all times; (2) that the Straits be open 
to the transit of the warships of Black 


< Sea powers at all times; (3) that ex- 


cept for an agreed limited tonnage in 
time of peace, passage through the 
Straits of worships of non-Black Sea 
powers be denied at all times, except 
with the specific consent of the Black 
Sea powers or when acting under the 
authority of the United Nations; and 
(4) that certain changes be made in the 
Montreux Convention for purposes of 
modernization. 


Soviet proposals 


While these principles were soon ac- 
cepted by both the British and the 
Turkish Government as a basis for dis- 
cussion, the Soviet Government did not 
find them acceptable, although it did 
not formally present its own views until 
August 7, 1946, when the “great de- 
bate” on the Turkish Straits really be- 
gan. At the same time, a volume of 
captured German documents, purport- 
ing to “prove” Turkish misconduct dur- 
ing the war years, was conveniently 
published and heralded. In its note of 
August 7, and in a second statement of 
September 24, 1946, the Soviet Govern- 
ment charged Turkey with various mis- 
demeanors concerning the Straits and 
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set forth the following principles for a 
“new regime” of the Straits: 


1, The Straits should be always open to 
the passage of merchant ships of all coun- 
tries; 

2. The Straits should be always open to 
the passage of warships of the Black Sea 
Powers; 

3. Passage through the Straits for war- 
ships not belonging to the Black Sea Pow- 
ers shall not be permitted except in cases 
specially provided for; 

4. The establishment of a regime of the 
Straits, as the sole sea passage, leading 
from the Black Sea and to the Black Sea, 
should come under the competence of Tur- 
key and other Black Sea Powers; 

5. Turkey and the Soviet Union, as the 
powers most interested and capable of 
guaranteeing freedom to commercial navi- 
gation and security in the Straits, shall or- 
ganize joint means of defense of the Straits 
for the prevention of the utilization of the 
Straits by other countries for aims hostile 
to the Black Sea Powers. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Soviet Government not only referred to 
the treaties of Moscow (March 16, 
1921) and Kars (October 13, 1921) 
and the Turco-Ukrainian agreement of 
January 2, 1922 as precedents for its 
proposal for joint Soviet-Turkish con- 
trol of the Straits, but went back to the 
period of Ottoman-Russian relations to 
cite the treaties of 1798, 1805, and 1833 
(Unkiar Eskelessi). 

While there was little difficulty as to 
freedom of commerce, limitation of the 
right of passage for non-Black Sea war- 
ships, and freedom of passage for Black 
Sea war vessels, neither Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, nor the United States 
was able to accept the proposition that 
the establishment of a regime of the 
Straits was the prerogative of the Black 
Sea powers alone, or that the Straits 
should be placed exclusively under the 
joint defense of the U.S.S.R. and Tur- 
key; for all were aware of the essential 
significance of such an arrangement, 
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and what it might mean for both the 
political independence and the terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey. 

Moreover, while Turkey desired nor- 
mal and friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union, it did not care to give up 
its friendly association with Great Brit- 
ain, or to become a satellite of the 
Soviet Union along the lines repre- 
sented in the treaty structure which the 
Soviet Union was building up in east- 
ern Europe. 

The American, British, and Turkish 
Governments all expressed (October 9, 
18, 1946) a willingness to enter a con- 
ference for the purpose of revising the 
convention of the: Straits; but appar- 
ently the Soviet Government saw no 
purpose in entering such a conference, 
and the public discussion of the matter 
ended in the fall of 1946. 


Commercial significance of Straits 


That the Turkish Straits were of gen- 
eral international concern was clearly 
evident from the statistics concern- 
ing the passage of commercial vessels 
through that strategic waterway, where 
Turkish commerce itself played a domi- 
nant role. While it was true that since 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury about 50 per cent of the total Rus- 
sian export commerce weat to the out- 
side world via the Straits, until World 
War It British ships held a command- 
ing lead, closely followed and often ex- 
ceeded in the 1930’s by Italian shipping. 
Greek and French commerce were also 
of significance. Soviet tonnage, which 
reached a peak of 1,614, 564 in 1935, 
averaged about 500,000 tons per year 
in the interwar era. But it was also 
noteworthy that the United States had 
a growing commerce in the region of 
the Straits, and after World War I 
American commerce in tke Straits as- 
sumed first place, with 841,766 tons in 
1945, 797,126 in 1946, and 787,495 in 
1947, .as compared with 495,843 in 
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1946 and 739,706 in 1947 for the Soviet 
Union. 


Various pressures 


Although the problem of the Straits 
did not appear to be an active subject 
of diplomacy after 1946, Soviet pres- 
sure on Turkey continued on that and 
other lines. As early as June 1945, for 
example, the U.S.S.R. indicated its de- 
sire for Turkish territory in the Kars- 
Ardahan region, the frontier of which 
had been determined in 1921. In De- 
cember 1945 and February 1946 un- 
official Georgian and Armenian claims 
within the same area were also formu- 
lated and publicized within the Soviet 
Union. It is probable that these claims 
should be considered against the back- 


ground of historic Russian and more - 


recent Soviet aims looking toward the 
security of oil installations in the Cau- 
casus region, an outlet to the sea on the 
Persian Gulf, and pressure on Turkey 
for a more favorable regime in the 
Straits and for a pro-Soviet orientation 
in Turkish foreign policy. 

That the Soviet Government had not 
renounced its position concerning the 
Kars-Ardahan region, although it did 
not pursue it actively, was indicated on 
October 24, 1947, when Mr. Vyshinsky 
publicly supported the claims, in the 
event that they turned out to be “scien- 
tifically” well founded, in a statement 
to the Political and Security Committee 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The Turkish Government, 
however, remained adamant as to its 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence. 

It was largely because of the persist- 
ent pressure of the Soviet Union on 
Turkey that the United States, which 
in December 1941 had “found the de- 
fense of Turkey vital to the defense of 
the United States,” in extending lend- 
lease assistance to that country, pro- 
vided assistance to Turkey in the post- 
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war years. In his historic announce- 
ment of March 12, 1947, President Tru- 
man urged assistance to Turkey as well 
~as to Greece, and on July 12, 1947, an 
American-Turkish agreement for assist- 
ance, which has since been extended, 
was signed. 


TRAN AND THE SovieT UNION 


Soviet-Iranian relations may be traced 
back to the treaty of February 26, 1921, 
by which Soviet troops were to be with- 
drawn from Iran, the capitulations were 
abrogated, debts and concessions were 
canceled, and Russian property was 
turned over to Iran. A new Soviet- 
Iranian treaty of security and neu- 
trality was ratified on January 31, 1928, 
reaffirming the earlier treaty, and in 
July 1933 Iran became a party to the 
series of Soviet treaties then being 
negotiated with the border states. 

On August 26, 1941, following the 
occupation by British and Soviet troops, 
the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain advised 
Iran that the action was designed to 
prevent Axis control of the country and 
that they had no designs against its in- 
dependence or territorial integrity. On 
January 29, 1942 a treaty of alliance 
was signed by Iran with the U.S.S.R. 
and Great Britain, by which the latter 
parties jointly and severally agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity, sover- 
eignty, and independence of Iran. 
Moreover, it was agreed that the oc- 
cupation forces would be withdrawn 
not later than six months after hostili- 
ties with Germany and its associates 
had been suspended either by armistice 
or formal peace treaties. Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union were pledged not 
to approve anything at any future peace 
conferences perjudicial to the sover- 
eignty, independence, or integrity of 
Iran, or to discuss anything at such 
conferences affecting the direct interests 
of Iran without consultation with the 
Iranian Government, 
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Iran was now to become a great 
bridge over which vast supplies were 
shipped to the Soviet Union for the 
service of the Soviet armies fighting 
against Germany. On May 2, 1942 the 
United States entered into agreement 
with Iran by which the United States 
was to supply Iran with goods and ma- 
terials under the Lend-Lease Act. In 
November 1942 a United States mili- 
tary mission was established and Ameri- 
can troops entered the country to ex- 
pedite shipments to the Soviet Union. 
A reciprocal trade agreement was signed 
with the Iranian Government on April 
8, 1943. 

American forces in Iran did not in- 
clude combat troops. British forces 
did, but British policy was directed 
towards the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of Iran, as far as this was con- 
sistent with the military purpose of the 
wartime occupation. The Russians, on 
the other hand, stationed a far larger 
body of troops in Iran than Great Brit- 
ain and the United States put together. 
Moreover, Soviet forces interfered in the 
administration of Iran, its economic 
life, and the application of Iranian laws 
and regulations, beyond the dictates of 
military necessity. Soviet officials and 
agents, for example, actively associated 
with the Tudeh (Masses) Party, and 
with the so-called “Democratic” parties 
of Azerbaijan and Kurdistan which 
later took over the government in the 
northern Soviet-controlled zone. 


At Tehran and Yalta 


On September 10, 1943 the Iranian 
Government declared the existence of a 
state of war with Germany and an- 
nounced its decision to adhere to the 
Declaration by the United Nations, 
which was signed on September 10, 
1943. At the Tehran Conference, No- 
vember 28-December 1, 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proposed a declaration 
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concerning the independence of Iran, 
and on December 1 a Declaration Re- 
garding Iran was issued. In accordance 
with it, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Unicn recognized 
the assistance which Iran had given in 
the war, especially in “facilitating trans- 
portation of supplies from overseas to 
the Soviet Union.” They recognized 
that the war had brought economic diffi- 
culties to Iran and agreed to continue 
to render such economic assistance to 
Iran as might be possible. Finally, the 
three great powers declared their one- 
ness with Iran “in their desire for the 
maintenance of the independence, sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity of Iran.” 
Although it was less specific than the 
Tripartite Treaty of January 1942, the 
United States considered it as morally 
binding as to the indepencence and in- 
tegrity of Iran. 

The question of Iran was also men- 
tioned at the Yalta Conference, Feb- 
ruary 4-11, 1945, and it was agreed 
that the problem should be pursued 
through the diplomatic channel, 


Request for troop withdrawal 


Toward the end of the war, in May 
1945, the Iranian Government ad; 
dressed notes to ‘the Scviet Union, 
Great Britain, and the United States 
requesting the withdrawal of their 
troops from Iran. As a matter of fact, 
the Persian Gulf Command of the 
United States Army had begun the 
termination of its activities, and the 
official announcement of May 31, 1945 
was coincidental to the request of the 
Iranian Government. The British Gov- 
ernment desired to safeguard British oil 
fields as long as the war with Japan 
continued, and did not wish to with- 
draw British forces while the Red Army 
remained in Iran. The Soviet Govern- 
ment did not reply at all to the Iranian 
note. The discussion was continued at 
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Potsdam, and on September 21, 1945, 
Soviet forces withdrew from Tehran 
with considerable publicity, but re- 
mained encamped at the airport just 
outside the city. 

Difficulties continued in Iran, and on 
November 14, 1945 a revolt broke out 
in Azerbaijan, Iranian troops being 
stopped at Qazvin by Soviet forces, 
some ninety miles northwest of Tehran 
and well outside the province of Azer- 
baijan. The Iranian Government pro- 
tested on November 17, and on No- 
vember 24 the United States proposed 
that all Allied troops be withdrawn by 
January 1, 1946. The British Govern- 
ment replied on December 5, rejecting 
such early withdrawal but proposing 
discussions, while the Soviet reply de- 
nied that there had been any Soviet in- 
terference in Iran. There were further 
discussions, especially at the Moscow 
Conference in December 1945, but no 
solution was reached, although the few 
American forces in Iran were withdrawn 
on December 31, 1945. 


Appeal to Security Council 


The Iranian Government thereupon 
appealed to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, then sitting in London, 
and on January 19, 1946 the problem 
was placed before that body, which dis- 
cussed it for the next two months, both 
in London and in New York. It is 
noteworthy that the Soviet reply of 
January 24, 1946 justified the presence 
of Soviet troops in Iran on the basis of 
the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of February 
26, 1921. Moreover, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment indicated that the problem 
should be settled through bilateral Iran- 
ian-Soviet negotiations. When Qavam 
es-Sultaneh became Premier of Iran on 
January 27 he was invited to Moscow 
for this purpose, and on March 1 it was 
announced that while Soviet troop with- 
drawal would begin in March from 
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Meshed, Shadrud, and Samnan in east- 
ern Iran, troops would remain in other 
areas until the situation had been 
“clarified.” 

At about the same time, on March 1, 
1946, the last remnants of the British 
forces, some 200 in number, left Iran. 
On March 6 the United States formally 
requested that Soviet troops be with- 
drawn fram Iran, and on March 12 the 
Department of State announced that it 
had received reports that additional 
Soviet armed forces and heavy military 
combat equipment had been moving 
southward from the Soviet frontier 
_ through Tabriz toward Tehran and the 
western frontier of Iran, and that it had 
made inquiries concerning the matter. 

The Iranian Government again ap- 
pealed to the Security Council on 
March 19, 1946, but on March 24, the 
day before the meeting, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment announced that agreement with 
Iran had been reached that evacuation 
by Soviet troops would be completed by 
May 6. The Soviet representative in 
the Security Council therefore moved 
on March 26 that the Iranian plea be 
removed from the agenda. This pro- 
posal was rejected, and on March 27 
the Security Council received a state- 
ment from the Iranian representative 
summarizing the negotiations, indicat- 
ing that Soviet troops were to continue 
to stay in parts of Iran indefinitely, 
that Iran was to recognize the autonomy 
of Azerbaijan, and that, in lieu of a 
Soviet oil concession, an Iranian-Soviet 
joint stock company was to be estab- 
lished with 51 per cent of the shares to 
be held by the Soviet Government. The 
Iranian representative denied that any 
negotiations had been concluded or 
agreement reached, as Moscow had an- 
nounced. 

The Security Council thereupon asked 
both governments to advise it not later 
than April 3 as to the status of the 
negotiations and as to whether with- 
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drawal of Soviet troops had been con- 
ditioned on agreements regarding other 
subjects. The Iranian reply indicated 
continued Soviet interference in Iran as 
well as the Soviet demands concerning 
oil and autonomy for Azerbaijan. As 
a result the Security Council postponed 
action until May 6, while on April 5 a 
Tehran communiqué announced conclu- 
sion of Iranian-Soviet agreement that 
Soviet forces would be withdrawn six 
weeks from March 24, and agreement 
concerning a joint Iranian-Soviet oil 
company. The problem of Azerbaijan 
was to be settled in accordance with ex- 
isting laws and in a spirit of good will 
towards the people of Azerbaijan. 

The Soviet representative then de- 
manded that the Security Council dis- 
miss the Iranian appeal, and it placed 
heavy pressure on Iran to withdraw its 
case, while Soviet troop movements in- 
creased. The Soviet request was re- 
jected, and on May 7, 1946 the Security 
Council assembled to hear the reports 
of the two governments. The Soviet 
representative made no reply, while the 
Iranian representative indicated that al- 
though certain withdrawals had taken 
place, Iran was still not able to exercise 
its authority in Azerbaijan. In the end, 
under Soviet pressure, Iran formally re- 
quested that the question be dropped 
from the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil, but the Council declined to comply, 
and remains seized of the problem. 

Toward the end of 1946, and despite 
a Soviet warning, the Iranian Govern- 
ment undertook to execute its decision 
of December 7 to send troops into Azer- 
baijan to supervise elections. It did so 
on December 10, and the next day all 
Tran was apparently united under the 
sovereignty of Tehran. There was no 
indication, however, that Iran’s difficul- 
ties with the Soviet Union were now 
solved, or that the country was to be 
allowed to live in undisturbed relation- 
ship with its great neighbor. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Situated between the Soviet Union on 
the north, India on the east and south, 
with a small strip of territory touching 
the Chinese province of Sinkiang, and 
Tran on the west, Afghanistan has long 
been a point of interest to the Soviet 
Union, as it was to Imperial Russia. 
Afghanistan, however, did not appear 
as a central point of pressure in the 
same sense as Turkey or Iran in the pe- 
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riod following World War II. On June 
13, 1946 the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet ratified an agreement with Af- 
ghanistan concerning the Soviet-Afghan 
frontier and settled conflicting water 
claims, and in April 1947 a joint Af- 
ghan-Soviet Commission met in Tash- 
kent to discuss actual demarcation of 
the frontier. It was not, however, until 
September 29, 1948 that an agreement 
was finally reached fixing the revised 
Soviet-Afghan boundary. 
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Soviet Policies in Asia 


By Harortp H. FISHER 


N making their policies in Asia the 
Soviet leaders did not begin with a 
clean slate. Czarist policy makers had 
been writing on this slate for a long 
time when the Bolsheviks picked up the 
chalk in 1917. At first the new rulers 
of Russia made the gesture of erasing 
what their predecessors had written, but 
it was only a gesture. As soon as they 
were able, the Soviet Communists made 
it clear, first by deeds and then by 
words, that they did not intend to erase 
but rather embellish their predecessors’ 
work. They therefore began where the 
servants of the Czar had left off, using 
a new red chalk and a new style based 
on their own theory of the art of inter- 
national politics. 


Basic Soviet OBJECTIVE 


Any examination of Soviet foreign 
policy is bound to raise the question 
whether the Soviet Government uses the 
power of the Soviet state to promote 
revolution abroad or uses the revolu- 
tionary movement abroad to increase 
the power of the Soviet state. Like so 
many other political questions, this one 
cannot be answered categorically ex- 
cept by those who answer all questions 
categorically. Yet some answer must 
be given by those who have the job of 
making American policy. If the Soviet 
Communists are chiefly concerned with 
world revolution, this fact must be taken 
into account in predicting what Moscow 
will do next or how it will react if we 
adopt a particular policy toward China 
or Indonesia or Japan. If, on the other 
hand, Stalin and the Politburo are pri- 
marily concerned with great-power poli- 
tics, if they look upon the Communist 
movement as an element to be con- 


trolled and used like military or eco- 
nomic power or diplomacy in the pro- 
motion of the interests of the Soviet 
Union, then our policy makers are con- 
fronted with a situation which is not 
unfamiliar, though it has some new- 
fangled accessories. 

In this paper I should like to offer 
certain conclusions bearing on this ques- 
tion and then to mention some of the 
historical developments that have led 
me to these conclusions. 

Soviet policies in Asia have been pri- 
marily determined, as I read the evi- 
dence, by the desire of the Soviet lead- 
ers to defend and advance the interests 
of the Soviet state. Whatever defends 
and advances the interests of the Soviet 
state serves the interests of world revo- 
lution. In defending and advancing the 
interests of the Soviet state in Asia, the 
Communist leaders have met the same 
territorial, economic, and national issues 
that confronted the Czars. 

In meeting these issues the Soviet 
Communists have based their long-range 
strategy on the Stalinist interpretation 
of Marxist-Leninist principles. 

In applying these principles they have 
in some cases used the military power 
of the Soviet state to set up Commu- 
nist or Communist-dominated regimes 
in countries or areas in which the Com- 
munists were a minority. In other 
cases, the Soviet Communists have used 
the Communist movement to weaken 
the resistance or oppose the policies of 
states or areas which for geographical 
or international reasons were not ex- 
posed to direct Soviet military pressure. 

The use by the Soviet Communists of 
revolutionary movements in accordance 
with the Stalinist interpretation of 
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Soviet POLICIES IN ASIA 


Marxism-Leninism and in the interests 
of the Soviet state has caused and seems 
bound to cause serious conflicts of inter- 
est. The revolutionary movements in 
China, Japan, India, and southeastern 
Asia began before the Bolsheviks came 
to the top in Russia. They have their 
own force and logic. They may, in 
fact, owe more to the impact of west- 
ern ideas and technology than to Bol- 
shevism. They owe Soviet Communism 
a great deal for moral support and tac- 
tical instruction, but these debts are not 
enough to harmonize national and ideo- 
logical differences. 

Soviet Communist support of revolu- 
tionary movements in Asia does not 
mean, in my opinion, either that the 
Politburo is chiefly interested in world 
revolution or that the succéss of these 
Communist-supported revolutions will 
necessarily cause a commensurate en- 
largement of the power of the Soviet 
state. On the contrary, the success of 
such revolutionary movements may and 
in some cases is almost certain to re- 
act against the extension of Russian 
power in Asia. i 


FEATURES OF SOVIET-ÅSIATIC 
RELATIONS 


In any discussion of Soviet policy in 
Asia, it will be helpful to bear in mind 
three features of Russia’s relations with 
Asia. | 

First, about three-quarters of Soviet 
Russia is in Asia. Russia, in other 
words, is not a European power with 
possessions in Asia. It is an Asiatic 
great power as well as a European great 
power. The Russians, moreover, have 
been in Asia a long time. Yermak, the 
Cossack outlaw, who has a more heroic 
stature in legend than in history, began 
the conquest of Siberia about sixty years 
after Cortés conquered Mexico for Spain 
and a quarter of a century before the 
English made their first permanent set- 
tlement in Virginia. Two years after 
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the founding of Massachusetts, the Rus- 
sians had reached the Lena River in 
eastern Siberia. They reached the Pa- 
cific about 1640. As in America, Na- 
ture was a greater obstacle to expansion 
and settlement than the resistance of 
the aboriginal population. 

Second, Russian contacts with Asiatic 
lands and peoples have included not 
only conquest and settlement of the 
lands of primitive peoples, but conquest 
and rule over peoples with ancient civi- 
lizations. These conquests, however, 
were more recent. Russia conquered 
the Central Asian khanates and Trans- 
caspia between 1864 and 1885. 

Third, Russia has been in contact 
with the great powers of eastern Asia 
by the familiar methods of international 
relations: war, diplomacy, and trade. 
Relations of this type began with China 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After a quarter of a century of 
warfare, a peace was made at Nerchinsk 
in 1689. Contacts with the Japanese 
began in the early years of the eight- 
eenth century, but the first treaty was 
not made until 1855 at Shimoda, two 
years after Commodore Perry’s expedi- 
tion. The issues with which these rela- 
tions were chiefly concerned were con- 
flicting claims and ambitions .in the 
border areas, Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, 
Korea, and Manchuria. Those issues 
remain. 


Tue BotsHEevix REVOLUTION 

Soviet policies in Asia begin with the, 
Bolshevik Revolution in Asiatic Rus- 
sia. It is worth noting, first of all, 
that there was no October Revolution 
in Asiatic Russia. The fall of Czarism 
in March 1917 broke the barrier that 
had held back the nationalist or re- 
gionalist movements in the non-Russian 
parts of the Empire and in Siberia. 
When the Bolsheviks overthrew the Pro- 
visional Government in Petrograd and 
Moscow in November 1917, nationalist 
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or regionalist governments took over in 
the non-Great Russian areas of Euro- 
pean Russia and in Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia. The governing institutions of 
the Moslem peoples of the Transvolga 
(Tatars, Bashkirs), of Central Asia and 
Transcaspia (Kirghiz, Kazaks, Uzbeks, 
Turkomans), and of -Transcaucasia 
(Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaidzhan 
Tatars) favored autonomy in a Russian 
federation and opposed the Bolsheviks. 

The revolutions among the Moslem 
and Buddhist non-Russian peoples of 
Asiatic Russia were not Bolshevik revo- 
lutions, but nationalist. These areas 
did not join the Soviet federation 
through a spontaneous internal up- 
heaval or from sympathy with Bolshe- 


vism. They were either conquered or’ 


in some cases compelled by the threat 
of force to make treaties of alliance 
with Moscow. ‘These events occurred 
during the years 1917 to 1921, the years 
of civil war and intervention. Anti- 
Bolshevik Russians fought against pro- 
Bolshevik Russians, and foreign powers 
intervened in the struggle with mili- 
tary, economic, and financial means. 
But this period also is the time in which 
the Bolsheviks imposed the Communist 
Party dictatorship and the Soviet form 
of government on Asiatic peoples who 
had become part.of the Russian Em- 
pire by conquest and annexation. 

In Central Asia the emirate of 
Bukhara and the khanate of Khiva, 
which had never been wholly absorbed 
into the Russian Empire, became virtu- 
ally independent in 1918. After at- 
tacking and capturing Kokand, Red 
Army units attempted and failed to 
capture the old walled city of Bukhara 
in January 1919. A year later the Bol- 
sheviks helped a Young Khivan Party 


to overthrow the ruling khan and set up’ 


the Khoresm People’s Soviet Republic 
at Khiva. 

The same pattern was followed in 
Bukhara, where the Red Army cham- 
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pioned the cause of some Bukharan 
revolutionaries living in Tashkent and 
gave, as was explained, “revolutionary 
fraternal help to the Bukharan people 
in its struggle with the despotism of the 
Bukharan autocrat ” The revolutionary 
fraternal help was too much for the 
emir, who fled when the city fell on Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. The Bukharan Peo- 
ple’s Republic was set up. Local guer- 
rilla bands, the “Basmachi,” kept up 
the fight against the Red forces until 
the middle of 1922. i 

In the reconquest of the non-Russian 
parts of the Empire the Communists 
used revolutionary tactics, but the de- 
cisive factor was military force. 


Historic RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Russia’s relations with China began 
when Chinese armies of the Manchu 
Dynasty checked the Russian eastward 
advance in the valley of the Amur. 
From the treaty of Nerchinsk (1689), 
written in Chinese, Russian, Manchu, 
Mongol, and Latin, for nearly two cen- 
turies the Chinese resisted the not very 
persistent efforts of the Russians to ex- 
pand their diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Russia applied more vigor ,to 
what both Czarist and Soviet Russians 
have referred to as Russia’s civilizing 
mission in Asia. 

The immediate objects of this mission 
were the Chinese borderlands—Man- 
churia with the Maritime Province, 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang. By the threat 
of force rather than by the use of it, 
Russia took (1858-60) the Amur re- 
gion and the Maritime Province, which 
China had acquired in 1644 along with 
the Manchu Dynasty. 

Near the Korean border the Russians 
founded a city to which they gave 
the significant name Vladivostok—“the 
domination of the east.” By the end of 
the century they had penetrated deep 
into Manchuria. 
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In the border region farther west, 
Russian-Chinese rivalry followed a simi- 
lar course. The Chinese annexed the 
lands of the western Mongols in 1690. 
The Mongols resisted Chinese rule; the 
Russians encouraged them then and on 
later occasions when the Mongols tried 
to break away from Chinese rule. Rus- 
sia became in effect cosuzerain of Mon- 
golia by Sino-Russian-Mongolian con- 
ventions of 1913 and 1915 by which 
China agreed to recognize the autonomy 
of Mongolia under Chinese sovereignty 
and to consult Russia on all political 
and territorial problems arising in that 
area. 


By maneuvering in such a manner as to 
prevent coalition between Chinese and 
Mongols, Russia was able to rule Mongolia 
by pretending that the Mongols were free, 
and also to keep the rest of the world from 
interfering with its monopoly, by allowing 
it to be inferred that the Mongols were not 
free,? 


This suggests that the Communists 
did not invent all those refinements of 
power politics which they have occa- 
sionally used. 

The story is repeated in Russian re- 
lations with China in the innermost 
border area—Sinkiang or Chinese Tur- 
kistan, a vast ‘region twice the size of 
Texas, with a population of 3,700,000 
of whom 95 per cent are Turkic in lan- 
guage, Moslem in religion. 

The Chinese established their not 
very effective rule over Sinkiang in 
1789, During the Moslem revolts, 
China’s power in this remote region 
weakened. The Russians, who had es- 
tablished themselves on the other side 
of the mountains in the khanates of 
western Turkistan, sent troops to oc- 
cupy Kulja in the Ili Valley of northern 
Sinkiang in 1871. The Russians, an- 

1 G. M. Friters, “The Prelude to Outer Mon- 


golian Independence,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. X, 
No. 2 (June 1937), p 189. 
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ticipating their Soviet successors in cen- 
tral Asia, described their occupation of 
the region as neighborly help to China. 
The neighborly Russians expected to be 
paid in territory and trading privileges 
for their benevolence. Russian influ- 
ence gradually increased in the follow- 
ing years, but Sinkiang did not again 
become an issue in Russian-Chinese re- 
lations until after the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917. 


Historic RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


Russia’s. prerevolutionary relations 
with Japan concerned territorial claims, 
and trading and fishing rights on the 
lands and waters of northeastern Asia. 

The Russians made their first con- 
tacts with Japan in the early eighteenth 
century. But their attempts to pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain of the shoguns 
failed. The curtain was lifted through 
combined American, British, and Rus- 
sian pressure. 

In the 1890’s Russian and Japanese 
expansionist programs, carried on at the 
expense of China and Korea, clashed 
and culminated in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-5). Russia suffered a great 
loss of prestige, was excluded from 
Korea, lost the southern half of Sakha- 
lin, surrendered its dominance in south- 
ern Manchuria, and accorded to Japan 
‘fishing rights in Russian territorial wa- 
ters. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) 
was supplemented by a kind of im- 
perialist armistice set forth in the con- 
ventions of 1907, 1910, 1912, and 1916. 
This armistice remained in effect until 
one of the parties, weakened by revolu- 
tion and civil war, was unable to exploit 
or defend its sphere. For two decades 
following the revolution of 1917 Japan 
pusbed ahead in all the border areas, 
while a weak Russia, obliged as on other 
occasions to trade space for time, gradu- 
ally revived its power to resist. 
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LENINIST POLICY , 


In a speech on November 26, 1920, 
to a meeting of Communist Party secre- 
taries, Lenin explained the world situa- 
tion with respect to Soviet Russia and 
laid down some strategical and tactical 
principles. These principles had a par- 
ticular application to the Far East. 

“We are encircled,” he said, “by im- 
perialist states which hate us Bolsheviks 
to the depths of their souls.” Since the 
imperialists were vastly more powerful 
militarily and economically, the Soviet 
Republic had to protect itself by other 
means. 

With the Second Congress of the 
Comintern (1920), Lenin said that 
the Soviet Communists had established 
themselves ideologically and organiza- 
tionally in the imperialist countries. 
No great increase in the tempo of revo- 
lution could be expected, and the Soviet 
Republic must find security in some 
other sphere. The Soviet Government, 
Lenin said, must follow a fundamental 
rule, which he stated in these words: 


. we must use the antagonism be- 
tween the two existing systems of capital- 
ism—between the two groups of capitalist 
states—in such a way as to set one against 
the other. The rule . . . will remain basic 
until socialism finally triumphs over all the 
world Until we complete our conquest of 
the world, and as long as we remain eco- 
nomically and militarily weaker than the 
capitalist states, we must stick to this 
Tule... . 


Lenin mentioned three important im- 
perialist contradictions that would be 
useful to the Soviet Republic. One was 
between America and the rest of the 
capitalist world. Another was between 
Germany and the Entente allies. The 
third, and of more immediate signifi- 
cance at that time (1920), was the hos- 
tility between Japan and the United 
States. War between Japan and 
America, he said, was certain. He de- 
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clared, a little prematurely, that Japan 
already had seized China with her 
400,000,000 people and her coal re 
serves. America could not tolerate that. 
“Will not the stronger capitalists rob 
their weaker capitalist neighbor? If 
not, what good are they?” he asked. 

Later in his speech Lenin summed up 
the whole business in this way: 


If the imperialist powers go to war with 
one another, so much the better for us. 
Since we are obliged to put up with such 
rascals as the capitalist thieves, each of 
whom is separately sharpening his knife to 
use against us, our direct duty is to make 
them turn their knives against each other. 
When the thieves fight, an honest man 
wins.? 


Sovier Poricy Towarp JAPAN 


Soviet policy toward Japan has passed 
through five phases since the revolution. 


First phase 


From 1919 to 1925 the Soviet Union 
was obliged to tolerate the presence of 
Japanese troops on Soviet soil. During 
this phase Moscow cultivated the good 
will of the United States against Japan. 

A curious episode illustrates how 
Lenin applied the tactics he had recom- 
mended. An American named Wash- 
ington Vanderlip appeared in Moscow 
alleging that he was a relative of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the well-known banker, 
and a person of importance in the Re- 
publican Party. He made a proposition 
to the Soviet of People’s Commissars 
with, as Lenin said, “the extreme frank- 
ness, cynicism, and coarseness of an 
American kulak.” He said the United 
States had to fight Japan, but needed 
oil. The Republican Party was about 
to come to power. If Soviet Russia 
would lease Kamchatka to the United 


2V. I. Lenin, Sochinentia, XXV (Second 
Edition), Moscow, 1932, pp 503-4. English 
version is in Selected Works, VID, New York 
[1937], p 286. 
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States, it would please the Republicans 
and be a great blow to Japan. 

This letter offered an opportunity 
which, according to Lenin, the Soviet 
leaders had to seize with both hands. 
They did not know whether Kamchatka, 
at that moment, was supposed to belong 
to the spurious Far Eastern Republic 
or to the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic. They did not know 
whether Vanderlip was what he said he 
was. But they knew that Japan was 
“master of the Far East and can do 
there as she pleases.” Therefore, Lenin 
argued, “if we give Kamchatka, which 
legally belongs to us, to America while 
Japan is actually in possession of it, we 
shall be the ones to profit.” 

The Vanderlip affair caused a lot of 
comment. Japan was uneasy. Lenin 
pointed out that this had cost the 
Soviet leaders only a little time and a 
small amount of paper. “It is sufficient 
to consult any European newspaper to 
see how we have profited.” ° 

This first phase came to an end with 
the Soviet-Japanese convention signed 
in Peking on January 21, 1925. 


Second phase 


During the second phase, from the 
convention of 1925 to recognition by 
the United States on November 16, 
1933, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics maintained generally better re- 
lations with Japan than with the United 
States. The Japanese drive in Man- 
churia in 1931 inevitably threatened 
the normal relations with Russia. But 
since the Soviet Union was unable 
either to resist or to persuade Japan to 
make a nonaggression treaty, the Rus- 
sians, as has been said, “kept their 
heads and held their hands.” This 
phase ended as the Soviets strengthened 
their military defenses along the Man- 
churian border and as recognition by 
the United States brought a temporary 

3V, L Lenin, of. cit. 
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cordiality into Soviet-American rela- 
tions. 


Third phase 


David J. Dallin has called the next 
phase, from 1933 to 1941, the “semi- 
war.” It had all the qualities of a cold 
war warmed up to the boiling point. In 
1933-34 the Japanese moved westward 
into the Jehol and Chahar, opening the 
way to Mongolia and Sinkiang, the only 
borderline in which the Soviet Union 
still had a foothold. “Japan,” said one 
of her officials, “is knocking at the 
door of Mongolia as Commodore Perry 
knocked at the doors of Japan eighty 
years earlier.”* Border clashes in- 
creased in scale and significance until 
after the.Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939, 

The Nazis encouraged Soviet rap- 
prochement with Japan as part of a 
Hitlerian concept of “the historical mis- 
sion of the Four Powers—the Soviet 
Union, Italy, Japan and Germany to 
adopt a Jong range policy . . . by de- 
limitation 'of their interests on a world- 
wide scale.” Quite apart from this 
grandiose but dubious project, both 
Tokyo and Moscow had more impor- 
tant things to do than to pursue their 
private semiwar. The Soviet-Japanese 
neutrality pact of April 13, 1941, whose 
importance was signalized when Stalin 
embraced Matsuoka three times on a 
Moscow station platform, officially 
ended the semiwar. 


Fourth phase 


The fourth phase was a period of 
generally peaceful relations. It ended 
on August 8, 1945, when Molotov told 
the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow 
that the U.S.S.R. would make war on 
Japan on the following day. The pe- 

tD. J Dalin, Soviet Russia and the Far 
East (New Haven, 1948), p. 25. 

ëR J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie (Eds.), 
Naszi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 (Washing- 
ton: Department of State, 1948), p. 213, 
quoted by Dallin, op. cit, p. 155. 
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riod of Soviet-Japanese peace had sur- 
vived both the Nazi attack on Russia 
and the Japanese attack on the United 
States. 

As soon as Germany surrendered, 
however, the situation in the Far East 
took on a different look. It became im- 
portant for the Soviet Union to have a 
hand in the defeat of Japan in order to 
have both the opportunity and a justifi- 
cation for the extension of Soviet con- 
trol in the border regions over which 
Russia had contended, first with China 
and later with Japan, for so many years. 
The fifth and current phase of Soviet- 
Japanese relations began in August 
1945, with the Soviet invasion of Man- 
churia. 

In my opinion, Soviet Russia would 
have entered the war against Japan as 
soon as possible after the defeat of Ger- 
many even if Stalin had made no pledge 
at the Yalta Conference (February 
1945). This is not to suggest that the 
Yalta agreement was not a very useful 
document for the U.S.S.R. The west- 
ern allies; and particularly the United 
States, which was the only power ca- 
pable of opposing Soviet aims in the Far 
East, agreed in advance to Soviet claims 
with respect to Outer Mongolia, Sakha- 
lin, the Kuriles, and Manchuria. We 
also undertook to persuade the Chinese 
Government to concede to the Soviet 
Union rights in Outer Mongolia and 
Manchuria which a prerevolutionary 
China had been forced to concede years 
ago to an imperialist prerevolutionary 
Russia. But with or without such an 
agreement, the Soviet Union would have 
moved into the power vacuum created 
by Japan’s defeat and China’s weak- 
ness. Had Russia moved into the bor- 
der areas without an agreement with her 
allies, I do not believe the United States 
would have opposed such a move with 
force. But by the Yalta agreement and 
for reasons that seemed decisive then, 
we spared Russia whatever embarrass- 
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ment such a move might have caused. 
We gave our blessing to a Russian ac- 
tion to which previously we had been 
opposed but which we were now in no 
position to prevent. 


Fifth phase 


Since August 1945 Soviet policy 
toward Japan has been to consider 
Japan a bastion of American imperial- 
ism from which the United States is 
preparing to attack the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviet Communists have applied some 
pressure to Japan through the activities 
of the Japanese Communist Party, the 
latter being illegal under Japanese rule 
but legal under American. 

This party, with about 100,000 mem- 
bers, polled 3,000,000 votes in the 1949 
election. Its propaganda is based chiefly 
on nationalism, racial independence, 
freedom from foreign rule, and criticism 
of American leniency to the zaibatsu. 
As elsewhere in Asia, Communist pres- 
sure is applied from the fulcrum of na- 
tionalism and self-determination rather 
than from that of social revolution. 


SoværT RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Soviet relations with China, as with ` 
Japan, have been concerned with the 
defense and promotion of the interests 
of the Soviet Russian state. The in- 
ternational issues between the Soviet 
Union and China in most cases have 
related to the same border areas that 
were disputed by Imperial Russia and 
Imperial China. But in contrast to 
Soviet relations with Japan, diplomatic, 
economic, and military relations have 
been less significant than revolutionary 
relations. This is because during the 
entire period of Soviet rule in Russia, 
China has been in the throes of a revo- 
lution of her own, which began in 1911. 

Because of these revolutionary condi- 
tions the Chinese Government has not 


` been in a position to carry out, as Japan 


did, effective aggressive measures when 
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Soviet Russia was weak, or successful 
defens:ve measures when Soviet Russia 
became strong. Furthermore, in this 
situation the interests of the Soviet 
state and the world revolution would, in 
the Soviet Communist view, be best 
served by the defeat and expulsion of 
Japanese, British, and American influ- 
ences in China and by the triumph of a 
revolutionary party firmly attached to 
the Moscow line. 

The curves of Chinese-Soviet interna- 
tional relations and Soviet-Chinese revo- 
lutionary relations have not always co- 


incided, but they have been close enough- 


to be considered together. For pur- 
poses of plotting these curves it will be 
convenient, as in the case of Soviet- 
Japanese relations, to divide the span 
of Soviet-Chinese relations into five pe- 
riods. 


First period 


During the first period, from 1917 to 
1924, the Soviet Government, fighting 
for its life against internal and external 
enemies, was unable to defend its po- 
sition in China proper or in the border- 
lands. The Chinese Government could 
not do very much either, but it did what 
it could to recover what had been lost. 
It canceled the autonomy of Outer 
Mongolia; local rulers reduced Russian 
influence in Sinkiang, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, at first under Allied 
control, was in 1920 taken under the 
provisional management of the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications.: 

The Soviet leaders meanwhile made a 
virtue of necessity. On July 25, 1919, 
and again in 1920, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced its intention to free 
the peoples of Asia and particularly the 
Chinese from the yoke of military force 
and foreign money. Moscow declared 
that the U.S.S.R. had given up all Czar- 
ist conquests in Manchuria and else- 
where in Asia; that it had repudiated all 
the secret treaties and special privileges, 
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including extraterritoriality; and that it 
would restore the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


. way (already in Chinese hands) with- 


out compensation. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment in Peking did not immediately 
accept the offer to negotiate a treaty on 
this basis. In the meantime, events on 


‘both the international and the revolu- 


tionary levels were pressing the’ Chinese 
to revise their policy. 

The withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces from the Maritime Province 
(1922) and the establishment of Soviet 
rule in Vladivostok, the liberation by 
the Red Army of Outer Mongolia in 
1920-21 and the installation of a pro- 
visional revolutionary Mongolian gov- 
ernment, the establishment of Soviet 
dominion in the Russian Central Asian 
khanates and the negotiation of a com- 
mercial treaty with Sinkiang, all were 
signals of the return of Russian influ- 
ence in the borderlands. 

Although the Soviet position in the 
Far East was unquestionably benefited 
by the Washington Conference (1921- 
22), the Soviet spokesmen interpreted 
the outcome of the Conference as a suc- 
cessful American maneuver that would 
lead only to the exploitation of the 
workers of eastern Asia and a postpone- 
ment of the inevitable war between 
Japan and the United States.° 

Delegates to the Communist-spon- 
sored and -dominated Baku Congress of 
Eastern Peoples (1920) had pledged a 
Holy War against capitalism and im- 
perialism in Asia. The Soviet Commu- 
nists at the First Congress of the Toil- 
ers of the Far East at Moscow (1922) 
promised to build a bridge between the 
workers of Europe and America and the 
masses of the Far and Near East. 

The most promising opportunity to 
carry out this policy was offered in 
China. Certain leaders of the intellec- 
tual movement, which took its name 

6 V. Vilensky (Sibiriakov), Zhien’ Natsion- 
alnostei, 3 (132), Jan 26, 1922, p. 1. 
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from the May Fourth (1919) student 
demonstrations, organized a Society for 
the Study of Marxism. This became, 
in 1921, the Chinese Communist Party. 

In 1922, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, for thirty 
years the leader of the Nationalist revo- 
lutionary movement, was in great need 
of help. He could not get help from 
either Britain or America. He turned 
to Soviet Russia. In 1923 he made an 
arrangement with the Soviet diplomat 
Dr. Adolf Joffe, whereby Dr. Sun agreed 
to accept Communist aid but not Com- 
munist ideology to help win unity and 
independence for China. To carry out 
this alliance, Chiang Kai-shek went to 
Moscow to study, and Michael Borodin 
and other Communists came to China 
in 1923 to collaborate in the political 
and military organizations of the Na- 
tionalists. This arrangement with the 
Nationalists and Communists on the 
revolutionary level and the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between 
` the Soviet Government and the Chinese 
authorities in Peking and Mukden 
marked the end of the first period and 
the beginning of the second. It should 
be noted, incidentally, that Soviet Rus- 
sia reasserted Russia’s claim to a share 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
saw to it that the Mongolian People’s 
Republic followed policies made in Rus- 
sia, not in China. 


Second period 


The second period, from 1924 to 
1927, was a period of normal relations 
between Soviet Russia and China and 
of collaboration between Soviet Com- 
munists, Chinese Communists, and Chi- 
nese Nationalists. The period ended in 
a violent break between the Communists 
and the Nationalists and the severance 
of diplomatic relations between the 
Moscow and Nankirg governments. 
The causes of this break are significant. 

Soviet Communist collaboration with 
the Nationalists in the Chinese revolu- 
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tion was based on the general strategy 
and tactics stated in the Theses and 
Statutes drawn up at the Second Con- 
gress of the Comintern (1920). This, 
in brief, is how the Communists esti- 
mated the situation and what they in- 
tended to do about it: 

The capitalist powers are the deadly 
enemies of Soviet Russia. 

The capitalist powers depend for their 
wealth and strength on the exploitation 
of colonies and backward areas. 

The capitalist states cannot be ex- 
pelled from the colonial or semicolonial 
areas by a proletarian revolution, since 
these regions have not yet developed a 
bourgeoisie and a class-conscious pro- 
letariat. 

The Soviet Communist policy, there- 
fore, is to establish contact with and 
give aid to any nationalist revolutionary 
force working to expel foreign imperial- 
ism. 

In giving this aid, the Communists 
must make the greatest efforts to arouse 
and organize mass action of workers and 
peasants under Communist leadership. 

The Soviet Communists must organ- 
ize and guide national Communist par- 
ties. These parties must never merge 
with the middle-class revolutionaries. 

Whenever the revolutionary libera- 
tion movement ceases to be truly revo- 
lutionary, according to the Communist 
view, or begins to oppose Communist 
work with the masses, then it is the 
duty of the Communists to expose and 
attack the revolutionary movement with 
which it has been allied." 

Communist-Nationalist collaboration 
was not without friction, but an open 
break did not come until the principal 
enemies of the Nationalists had, been 
defeated. At that point (spring, 1927) 
the left-wing Nationalists and the Com- 
munists dominated the revolutionary 
government. In accordance with Com- 


™The Second Congress of the Communist 
International (Moscow, 1920), pp. 571 ff. 
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munist theory, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, with their left Nationalist allies 
and guided by their Russian advisers, 
attempted to direct the revolutionary 
movement along lines laid down by the 
Soviet Communists in the Comintern. 

Soviet tactics carried out in this pe- 
riod to serve the interests of the Soviet 
state and promote the revolution have 
been summarized by Robert North as 
follows: 


1. to widen the breach between China and 

the imperialist powers; 

2. to establish the U.S.S.R. as a champion 

of oppressed peoples and governments; 

3. to abandon all concessions except those 

(such as the Chinese Eastern Railway) 
which Had become vital to Soviet se- 
curity ; 

4, to provide legal facilities and protec- 
tions for illegal work carried out by the 
Comintern; 

. to use diplomacy and even force to 
achieve revolution openly where cir- 
cumstances (as in Mongolia) allowed.® 


Ww 


Failure of Soviet tactics 


For the purposes of this paper it is 
not necessary to explore the doctrinal 
intricacies of the controversy over why 
Soviet tactics failed. These general con- 
siderations seem to me to be relevant. 

The kind of conflict that arose be- 
tween the Communists and their Na- 
tionalist allies had arisen before in 
Communist history. And it has arisen 
since. In almost all other cases the 
Communists have won. They have then 
expelled their allies from the govern- 
ment and destroyed or eviscerated their 
party organizations. This happened in 
Russia in the case of the Communists 
and the Left Socialist Revo_utionists in 
1917-18. It is happening, or has al- 
ready happened, in the “people’s de- 
mocracies” of eastern Europe. 

8 “Political Tactics in Soviet Policy Toward 


. China, 1917-1947,” MS., Hoover Library. 


The Communists have won because 
they have had superior forces. In Rus- 
sia they had the police and armed or- 
ganizations of loyal workers. In the 
“people’s democracies” the party dic- 
tatorship has been made possible by the 
actual presence or proximity of the 
Soviet Russian Army. Mátyás Rákosi, 
leader of the Hungarian Communists, 
has explained that a “people’s democ- 
racy” is a dictatorship of the proletariat 
without soviets. The purpose of a pro- 
letarian dictatorship is to break the re- 
sistance of the class enemy. A people’s 
democracy, like Hungary’s, can build 
socialism without the Soviet form of a 
proletarian dictatorship because in this 
work it can rely on “the great Soviet 
Union.” The opponents of the dictator- 
ship cannot resist openly, because of 
their weakness and because of the pres- 
ence of the Soviet Army. ‘Thus the 
dictatorship is established without a 
bloody civil war.® 

The Chinese Communists and their 
Russian advisers did not have enough 
loyal armed workers or enough armed 
support of any kind'to match the Na- 
tionalists. Even more decisive was the 
fact that there was no Soviet Army near 
enough to intervene or exert pressure. 
In these circumstances the Nationalists 
applied to their ex-allies, the Chinese 
Communists, the same treatment the 
Communists have often applied to 
their ex-allies, 


Third period 


During the third period, from the 
break in 1927 until the signing of the 
Sino-Soviet nonaggression pact of Au- 
gust 21, 1937, Soviet policy consisted 
of a vigorous defense of the Russian 
rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
against Chinese attack in 1929, the 

? M. Rákosi, “Volksdemokratie und Sozialis- 


mus,” Oesterreickiscke Volkstimme, No. 15, 
Jan. 1949, 
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strengthening of Outer Mongolia’s ties 
to the U.S.S.R. by the Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact of 1936, the increase in Soviet 
economic penetration and political in- 
fluence in Sinkiang after 1931, and a 
more revolutionary policy by the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

After their defeat in the urban cen- 
ters, the Chinese Communists shifted 
their scene of operations to the moun- 
tain areas of Kiangsi. There at Juichin, 
in 1931, they proclaimed the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Soviet Republic. 
Instead of co-operation with the Na- 
tionalists, the Communists preached 
class war, a radical agrarian program, 
and anti-imperialism—tactics aimed at 
undermining the Nationalist govern- 
ment by winning workers and peasants 
to the side of Communism. 

The new Soviet Republic in Kiangsi 
responded to the Japanese advance in 
Manchuria by declaring war on Japan 
in 1932. Between that date and 1936 
the Communists made the “long march” 
and established a new base in the north- 
west. Then under the leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung, one of the founders of 
the party and a leader of the peasant 
unions, the party became almost exclu- 
sively identified with the peasant move- 
ment and the most vociferous champion 
of national unity and defense against 
the Japanese aggressor. 

The threat from Japan and the rise 
of the Nazis in 1936 caused the Soviet 
Communists to change both their for- 
eign and revolutionary policies. The 
Soviet Government made overtures to 
its old enemies Britain and France, 
joined the League of Nations—previ- 
ously the butt of so much Soviet con- 
tempt and derision—and began a brief 
era of good relations with the United 
States. The Comintern at the Seventh 
World Congress (1935) called for a 
united front with those parties recently 
denounced as “social fascists” and made 
a special appeal for 2 united front in 


China between the Communists and the _ 


despised Nationalists.?° 

Chinese Communist championship of 
national unity and defense coincided 
with the national interests of the Soviet 
Union. Undoubtedly the change of 
line in Moscow had something to do 
with the change of line in Yenan, but it 
is also true that the new line served the 
interests of the Chinese Communists 
even more directly than it served the 
interests of the U.S.S.R. The capture 
and release of Chiang Kai-shek at Sian 
in December 1936 gave the occasion for 
the establishment of a united front of 
Communists and Nationalists against 
Japan. 


Fourth period 


During the fourth period, from 1937 
to the end of the war in August 1945, 
the Soviet national interest was best 
served by material and diplomatic sup- 
port of the Nationalist government. In 
the implementation of this policy the 
U.S.S.R. sent trucks, planes, and in- 
structors. Between the Marco Polo 
Bridge attack in 1937 and September 
1940, the U.S.S.R. advanced between 
$200 and $250 million in loans. Down 
to March 10, 1939, when Stalin appears 
to have given up all hope of collective 
action, the Soviet representatives re- 
peatedly urged League aid to China 
and collective action against Japan. 
The Soviet Government urged this sup- 
port to the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek, which for ten years had been 
waging a war of extermination against 
the Chinese Communists. 

After the outbreak of the war in 
1939, and especially after the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia, the U.S.S.R. reduced 
its material aid for the understandable 
reason that all Soviet resources were 
needed in the West. The abandonment 
of Soviet diplomatic support of China 


10 International Press Correspondence, Aug. 
8, 1935, Dec. 17, 1935. 
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was a good deal less understandable to 
the Chinese. They were particularly 
distressed by the Soviet-Japanese Neu- 
trality Pact of April 1941, and espe- 
cially by the recognition by Russia of 
Japan’s sphere in Manchuria and the 
“inviolability of Outer Mongolia” by 
Japan. It appeared that China’s friend, 
Soviet Russia, was dividing Chinese ter- 
ritory with China’s enemy, Japan. 
While Communists and Nationalists 
maintained their outward unity, there 
was friction and suspicion beneath the 
surface. More important was the rap- 
idly expanding success of the Commu- 
nists in their military and political or- 
ganizations in the border regions and 


in the densely populated areas of north- 


China where they led resistance against 
the Japanese. The Communists also 
greatly increased their popular support 
by their economic program and their 
effective methods of enlisting the co- 
operation of peasants and small mer- 
chants. The Nationalists, to their great 
‘cost, were unable ‘to match this pro- 
gram by a comparable one in the areas 
they controlled. 

John K. Fairbank shows convincingly 
that the Communists implemented Dr. 
Sun’s Three Principles of the People, 
but in inverse order. The Nationalists 
began with nationalism. The Commu- 
nists began with livelihood, applying 
Dr. Sun’s popular slogan “land to 
those who till it.” They applied the 
principle of democracy by developing 
mass participation in political activities 
under the party’s direction. They ex- 
emplified the principle of nationalism 
by their leadership in the resistance 
against Japan.” 

As a result of these developments the 
Communists held at the end of the war 
a stronger political and military posi- 
tion in the liberated areas of the north 
than the Nationalists. The Commu- 


11 John K. Fairbank, Tke United States and 
China (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 211-12. 
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nists had also attained a position based 
on experience and achievement, which 
was not dependent on the moral or ma- 
terial backing of Soviet Russia. 


Fifth period 


In the current postwar period of 
Soviet-Chinese relations, the Soviet 
Communists are learning that capitalists 
are not the only ones to have trouble 
with contradictions. The basic con- 
tradiction is this: The expansion of 
Soviet Russia’s economic, political, and 
military interests in the Asiatic border- 
lands infringes upon the present or fu- 
ture interest of China. The spread of 
Chinese Communist control in Man- 
churia and other areas contiguous to 
the long-disputed borderlands creates 
contradictions between the national (or 
regional) interests of Chinese Commu- 
nists and the national (or regional) in- 
terests of Soviet Communists. 

In these circumstances the Soviet 
Communists face these possibilities: 

1. That the Chinese Communists will 
accept the theory that what is best for 
the U.S.S.R. is best for China as well 
as the rest of the world, and that Stalin 
knows what is best for everybody. 

2. That the Chinese Communists do 
not agree that Stalin knows what is 
best for China. In that event the 
Politburo may declare that Mao, like 
Tito, has been corrupted by national- 
ism and love of power and should be 
deposed. Moscow may then throw its 
influence behind some rival of Mao’s 
like Li Li-san, who has lived in Moscow 
since Mao became undisputed leader of 
the Chinese party, and who is now in 
Manchuria. 

3. That the Soviet Government will 
go ahead with the consolidation or ex- 
pansion of its power in the border areas. 
This may take the form of holding to 
the strategic bases now in the hands of 
Soviet military and naval forces, retain- 
ing special and exclusive economic rights 
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in the border areas, and at the same 
time sponsoring some kind of a federa- 
tion—for example the Mongols of Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, of Barga (in 
northern Manchuria), and of eastern 
Sinkiang with the Buryat-Mongol Au- 
tonomous Republic of the Soviet Union. 
A comparable but even more difficult 
scheme would be a federation of the 
Moslems of western China and Sinkiang 
(Uigurs, Kazaks, Kirghiz, and Tajiks) 
with the Moslems of the Soviet repub- 
lics of Russian Central Asia (Turkomen, 
Tajik, Uzbek, Kirghiz, and Kazak). 
These interesting people are scattered 
over a wide area, they have many ri- 
valries and differences, but they have 
linguistic affinities with kinsmen in the 
Soviet Union. And they are Moslems 
and they dislike the Chinese. The en- 
couragement of closer relations between 
Mongols and Moslems af the border- 
land and the U.S.S.R. would facilitate 
what Owen Lattimore has called the 
politics of attraction as 'a means of ex- 
tending Soviet influence.” 


Soviet interest paramount 


Events of the last three years sug- 
gest that the Soviet Communists will 
pursue what they consider to be in the 
interest of the Soviet state, regardless 
of whether the Chinese Communists are 
in control of part or all of China, and 
regardless of what the Chinese Commu- 
nists think of Soviet tactics. 

Under the secret agreements of the 
Yalta Conference, confirmed by the 
Soviet-Chinese treaty of August 15, 
1945, ironically called the “Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance,” the Soviet 
Union recovered all it had lost to Japan 
in the war of 1904-5, plus the severance 
of Outer Mongolia from China. These 
gains, while nominally at the expense 
of Japan, were actually at the expense 

13 Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia (Bos- 


ton, 1945), p. 139; also his The Situation in 
Asia (Boston, 1949), pp. 75 ff. 
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of China, since, had Soviet Russia not 
claimed the fruits of Czarist imperial- 
ism, China would have recovered the 
position in Manchuria which she had 
lost fifty years ago to Russia and Japan. 


The methods used by the Soviet - 


troops to disarm the Japanese and 
evacuate Manchuria were unquestion- 
ably to the advantage of the Chinese 
Communists. This was due, it appears 
to me, as much to the military and po- 
litical situation at the end of the war 
between Communists and Nationalists, 
as to the intent of the Russians. 

Soviet seizure, export, and destruc- 
tion of Japanese plants, equipment, and 
material in Manchuria as “war booty” 
was both flagrant and conclusive evi- 
dence of the Soviet intention to pursue 
the interest of the Soviet state regard- 
less of Chinese legal or moral claims. 

The fact that the Chinese Communist 


propaganda represents the United States 


as the Number One enemy and the 
U.S.S.R. as the Number One friend, has 
no particular long-range significance. 
The Chinese Communist program, as 
John Fairbank writes, embraces a 
peasant rebellion, Marxist ideology, and 
real Chinese patriotism. It expresses 
itself at this moment in antilandlord, 
pro-Russian, and anti-American slo- 
gans. In the long run, Chinese patri- 
otism and self-determination in local 
and foreign affairs are more significant 
than the current benevolence toward 
Russia and ill will toward America. As 
Fairbank suggests, acceptance of Marx- 
ist ideology does not mean taking orders 


from Moscow.”? s 


OTHER ASIATIC RELATIONS 


Elsewhere in eastern Asia the contra- 
dictions confronting Soviet policy are 
similar to, if less sharp than, those in 
China. Only in Korea, whose frontier 


18 Cf, J. K. Fairbank, Tke United States and 
China, pp. 272-74. 
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is only seventy miles from Vladivostok, 
is the Soviet Union in a position to ap- 
ply its military force to aid a national 
Communist Party to gain state power 
and to exercise it according to party 
lines laid down in Moscow. 

In southeastern Asia the Soviet Union 
has had but small success in making use 
of the contradictions between the Eu- 
ropean colonial powers and the United 
States. Soviet Communists have sup- 
ported independence of the colonies, 
but wherever self-government has been 
achieved, as in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma, and even in Indonesia 
where it has not yet been won, the Com- 
munists who follow the Moscow line 
have been attacked by the nationalist 
revolutionary parties. Soviet opinion is 
hostile to the Pan-Asian movement un- 
der Indian leadership, and, in fact, to 
all regional movements not Communist 
led. The Soviet Communists now must 
shift the weight of their attack from 
western imperialism to the newly awak- 
ened nationalisms which they have 
previously encouraged. 
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The record of Soviet policies in Asia 
in the last quarter of a century, and 
especially in the last decade, seems to 
show one thing clearly. The success of 
Communist parties outside the Soviet 
Union creates contradictions and prob- 
lems of power that have not yet been 
resolved by Marxism-Leninism. The 
seeds of heresy are in every national 
Communist party. ‘Titoism can flour- 
ish in America and Asia as well as in 
Europe. When the national Communist 
party is too weak to stand on its own 
legs, Moscow can check heresy and 
serve Soviet interests by the threat of 
excommunication and anathema. But 
where the party is strong enough to be- 
come the guardian of the interests of a 
national state, it is too strong to take 
orders from Moscow unless Moscow can 
give those orders an effective diplo- 
matic, economic, and military backing. 

Looked at from the other side of the 
ideological fence, the Soviet Commu- 
nists expand and maintain their im- 
perium in Asia less by the word than 
by force. 
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Soviet-American Relations Since the War 


By Parr E. Mosety 


HE problem which now .dominates 

all aspects of postwar politics is 
that of the antagonism between Ameri- 
can and Soviet politics. If there is a 
ballot on admitting new members to the 
United Nations, or a decision to be 
taken on reconstruction in Germany, it 
cannot be discussed on the merits of 
the case. Each position is taken with 
an eye to’ its effect upon the two con- 
tending greatest powers. 

The extreme polarization of power is 
reflected along sensitive frontiers, as in 
Norway and Iran. It cuts across criti- 
cal areas of homogeneous nationalities, 
as in the cases of Germany, Austria, and 
Korea. It is paralleled in dangerous 
fissures within many national commu- 
nities and is reflected in the continuing 
unrest within Soviet satellites and in 
the struggles of the Communist parties 
in France and Italy, in Greece and 
China. The factors of conflict, which 
have been traced in several articles in 
this volume, have been tumultuous and 
remain dangerous. 

The dangers are increased by the 
fact that both Soviet and American 
centers of power are largely self-con- 
tained; the outlook and purposes of 
each of these powers are generated in- 
ternally, are secreted Irom its own way 
of life. The intentional or unforeseen 
repercussions of their acts affect many 
other peoples in their most sensitive in- 
terests and aspirations. In addition, 
each of these two great powers finds it 
difficult to arrive at a coherent judg- 
ment of the power and intentions of the 
other. 


SOVIET IDEAS oF THE UNITED STATES 


When the Soviet leaders look at 
America, they think primarily of its 


great economic power. No doubt, they 
are rather well informed of its strength 
in specific skills and of its inventive- 
ness. Their insistence upon the validity 
of a single philosophy prevents them 
from understanding the political and 
social experience and outlook which 
form the underpinning of American so- 
ciety. In applying with extreme rigor 
the system of piece-rate rewards and 
penalties to their own workers, they 
overlook the fact that in America dif- 
ferential incentives to workers rest on 
a high minimum standard of living. 
Admitting the technical superiority of 
American industry, always measuring 
their own achievements against Ameri- 
can statistics, the Soviet leaders: also 
believe unshakably that the American 
economy is certain to be pounded to 
pieces from within. And since the 
United States is now the only other ` 
great power, they wait impatiently for 
the time when that power will disinte- 
grate and American policy will be para- 
lyzed by internal stresses. 

The duality in the Soviet evaluation 
of American strength was clearly shown 
in the question of a postwar loan. The 
Soviet representatives were eager to se- 
cure a very large loan—figures of six to 
ten billion dollars were bandied about— 
and admitted freely that Soviet recon- 
struction would be immensely facilitated 
by the inflow of American equipment. 
On the other hand, they were absolutely 
convinced that this loan was not some- 
thing for which they would have to 
make an effort, even an effort to main- 
tain some degree of diplomatic decorum. 
They were certain that America would 
come hat in hand, begging them to ac- 
cept a large loan, solely for the purpose 
of staving off a catastrophic depression 
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at home. They felt they would be do- 
ing a favor to American manufacturers 
by giving their rickety economic system 
a few years of grace. Holding these 
views, the Soviet leaders assumed that 
their own offensive against American in- 
terests and sentiments was in no way 
incompatible with the obtaining of a 
loan. 

A similar opaqueness has shaped the 
Soviet leaders’ understanding of Ameri- 
can policies in the postwar world. They 
can recognize that Americans are ba- 
sically oriented inwards and find it 
hard to be concerned steadily with 
world affairs. They know that the 
United States did not take the initia- 
tive in starting either of the world wars 
in this century. From the full and open 
discussion of policy which goes on in 
this country, they can see that most 
disputes revolve around the question of 
finding the best way to prevent a new 
war. Yet the Soviet leaders insist that 
America is the center of a naw and ac- 
tive conspiracy to unleash a new world 
war. 

Believing that the Soviet system 
alone has solved the inner contradic- 
tions of industrial society and that it is 
bound to expand into ever wider areas 
and some day to encompass the world, 
the Soviet leaders conclude that any 
forces which are outside Soviet control 
are, potentially or in reality, a menace 
to their ambition and to their regime. 
Professing to believe that the non-Soviet 
world envies the achievements of the 
Soviet Union and desires to destroy 
their system, they assume that the 
forces of the non-Soviet world are 
bound, sooner or later, tc coalesce 
around the strongest non-Soviet power. 
Power beyond Soviet control and “anti- 
Soviet” power tend to become identi- 
fied in their way of thinking. 

In 1941 the Soviet leaders fully ex- 
pected Britain and the United States to 
sit idly by while Hitler attempted to 
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destroy the Soviet regime, or even to 
join with him. The prompt support 
which the Soviets received in a time of 
greatest danger, the great contributions 
of supplies, and the constant efforts to 
promote closer co-operation did not 
shake their faith in the dogma of 
“capitalist encirclement.” In February 
1946 this basic tenet was reaffirmed by 
Marshal Stalin as the central point in 
the postwar Soviet program. 


Reasoning from unsound premises . 


The trouble about Soviet reasoning is 
not that it is illogical—it is usually too 
strictly logical—but that its premises 
ignore or distort simple facts which are 
readily discernible to minds which-have 
not been subjected to the process of 
“Bolshevist hardening.” If “lasting 
peace” is declared to be possible only 
under the Soviet system, then, logically, 
only the Soviet Union and its obedient 
satellites can be considered truly “peace- 
loving” countries. Whatever “subjec- 
tive” horror of war may be expressed 
by “capitalist” leaders, their govern- 
ments, “objectively” analyzed, are en- 
gaged in “warmongering.” Anyone who 
criticizes or opposes Soviet claims and 
actions is, of course, “spreading anti- 
Soviet slander,” “undermining peace,” 
“promoting fascism,” or “destroying Al- 
lied unity.” This syllogism rests in 
turn on an assumption, which cannot 
be questioned or criticized in areas un- 
der Soviet control, that a small group 
of leaders in command of the regime 
has, through self-appointed apostolic 
succession to Lenin, a monopoly of wis- 
dom and virtue. 

Of course, the faculty of reasoning 
logically from unprovable hypotheses to 
untenable conclusions is not confined to 
any one group of men, although it seems 
to appear most often under conditions 
of absolute power. Such a faculty is 
dangerous when its pronouncements 
monopolize access to men’s minds, in- 
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cluding the minds of those who direct 
or serve the dictatorsbip. ' 

There is a continual danger in the 
Soviet leaders’ habit of taking action 
upon a set of facts which appear as 
facts to them alone. An even more 
serious danger lies in the marshaling 
and interpreting of a commonly per- 
ceived body of facts in accordance with- 
a rigidly enforced philosophy, adher- 
ence to which is the password to au- 
thority and responsibility within the 
Soviet system. 


Som AMERICAN MISCONCEPTIONS 
ABOUT THE SOVIET UNION 


Most Americans cannot make up their 
minds as to whether the Soviet Union 
is strong or weak. Because the Soviet 
war effort was greatly assisted through 
lend-lease, many Americans suppose 
that the Soviet Union cannot wage a 
major war on the basis of its own pro- 
duction. This assumption overlooks the 
fact that up to the turning of the tide 
at Stalingrad, the Soviet armies had re- 
ceived ' relatively small quantities of 
supplies from abroad. Throughout the 
war, the basic tools of war—artillery, 
tanks, planes—were almost entirely of 
Soviet manufacture. It would be short- 
sighted to suppose that Soviet capacity 
to wage war is far smaller, or is not 
actually substantially greater, than it 
was when the Soviet forces broke the 
German onslaught. 

It is sometimes assumed that a denial 
of technical equipment and knowledge 
derived from the West will slow down 
or even disrupt the development of 
Soviet industry. It must, however, be 
assumed that in the production of ma- 
chine tools the Soviet Union is “over 
the hump” in the process of industriali- 
zation. Failure to obtain abroad cer- 
tain specialized or more modern ‘types 
of equipment may delay or hamper but 
cannot prevent the broad development 
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of Soviet industry on the basis of skills 
already acquired. Finally, the ratio of 
total industrial power to war potential 
varies considerably under diverse sys- 
tems. The Soviet system gives its lead- 
ers great leeway in deciding what pro- 
portion of industrial power shall be di- 
rected towards military needs. 

A contrary assumption is also ad- 
vanced that the Soviet leaders may 
lightheartedly engage in a new trial of 
strength by war, as soon as they feel 
confident of thereby gaining some im- 
mediate and decisive advantage. Their 
real range of choice seems to lie some- 
where between two extremes. It is un- 
realistic to suppose that they would 
make concessions from their basic pro- 
gram, either to secure economic aid or 
to win favor in the eyes of the non- 
Soviet world. It is also unreasonable to 
assume that the urge to extend their 
system to new areas will lead them into 
war without considering the effect of 
war upon the low Soviet standard of 
living or without reflecting on the pos- 
sibly unpredictable outcome of a war 
against a powerful, highly ingenious, 
and relatively impregnable enemy. 

If the Soviet leaders have, since 1945, 
steadily weighted their choice in favor 
of a relentless political offensive against 
the non-Soviet world, this may be due 
in large part to their habit of subordi- 
nating economic considerations to fac- 
tors of power. It may be due to a 
short-run assumption that the economic 
advantages which might be gained im- 
mediately through a more conciliatory 
policy are of minor importance to them 
when compared with the great extension 
of political power on which they are 
gambling. It may also be assumed that 
they have felt sure that a policy of 
strong pressure offered no risk to their 
basic security, since the American mili- 
tary machine was being dismantled 
with great haste and there was no 
other power to challenge their ambitions. 


` segments of the population. 
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Because the Soviet Government rules 


` through a centralized dictatorship and 


severely limits the range o? suggestion 
or criticism allowed to its citizens and 
to supporters abroad, an American 
readily assumes that the system is in- 
herently weak, maintained only through 
the constant stimulation of fear. This 
impression of political ins-ability has 
been enhanced by the sensational 
abandonment of Soviet allegiance by 
individual citizens and by the much 
less publicized refusal of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of its citizens to re- 
turn to the Soviet Union. To people ac- 
customed to a regime which periodically 
submits to the judgment of the voters, 
these facts suggest weakness, hence, a 
necessity for such a regime to avoid war 
at all cost. 

This interpretation, natural in Ameri- 
can eyes, overlooks many unfamiliar 
factors: a long tradition of rule by a 
strong and irresponsible power, the tra- 
dition of combining incessant persuasion 
with coercion, and absence of conscious 
formulation of alternative programs de- 
spite widespread discontent with priva- 


tions and injustices. It would be short-, 


sighted to disparage the substantial 
level of disciplined action achieved un- 
der the Soviet regime or to assume that 
internal discontent would be an impor- 
tant factor, especially in a short test of 
strength. In any major war, of course, 
a defeated and occupied country may 
undergo a change of regime, and new 
currents may come to the surface. In 
Russia today, or anywhere in Europe, 
few of these currents would be tender of 
individual rights. 

Popular appeal of Communism 


It is hard for Americans to realize 
that Communism meets with acceptance 
and even fanatical support in many 
Commu- 
nism remains a powerful force in France 
and Italy, for American gifts and eco- 
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nomic recovery do not reach far into 
the basic factors making for discontent. 
Backward countries may be attracted 
to the Soviet recipe of quick action 
through dictatorship, rather than to the 
American method of piecemeal improve- 
ment and changes brought about through 
consent. Where problems of overpopu- 
lation, absence of technical skills and 
capital, and age-old accumulations of 
social and national resentments set dis- 
couragingly high barriers to moderniza- 
tion, the appeal of Communism is bound 
to remain strong. There it is judged by 
its promises of “progress’”—not by the 
as yet unknown effects which may fol- 
low from the quality and direction of 
the “progress” it offers. The Soviet 
leaders choose to regard American de- 
mocracy as a “conspiracy.” It would 
be equally dangerous for Americans to 
assume that their own type of democ- 
racy is universally admired and desired, 
and that the strength of Communism 
resides only in a centralized conspiracy 
of force. 

Since the Soviet leaders accept the 
duty of spreading their system and re- 
joice at the appearance of each new 
“people’s democracy,” it is easily and 
widely assumed that this political am- 
bition motivates its leaders at all times 
with an unvarying emotional intensity. 
It is difficult to judge the emotional in- 
tensities within the Politburo, but it is 
clear from the record that the outward 
pressure of Soviet expansionism has 
fluctuated rather widely over the past 
thirty-one years. This intensity may 
vary in the future. 

A relative relaxation of the outward 
thrust may come about in one of sev- 
eral ways. It may arise from a dis- 
couraged recognition of solid and im- 
passable barriers erected in its path; 
or it may develop from the operation of 
internal factors. In the case of an ide- 
ology which offers the only “scientific” 
basis for prediction, repeated failures to 
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predict accurately may result in the 
growth of skepticism towards the doc- 
trine of infallibility itself. Or, when a 
militant ideology has outlived the gen- 
eration which formulated it in the heat 
of revolutionary struggle, and becomes 
the property of a generation which 
docilely received the tradition ready- 


made, the fervor of the revolutionary , 


“fathers” may not pass integrally into 
the postrevolutionary “sons.” 
The written word of revelation may 


remain sacrosanct, but if it is believed ` 


with, say, 10 per cent less fervor by a 
new generation, the compulsion to act 
hazardously on behalf of the doctrine 
may slacken. As a dogma becomes 
more rigid, it may not evoke the same 
desire to act. Since about 1937, Soviet 
dogma has achieved a remarkable pos- 
ture of rigidity, unnatural in a people 
of quick mind and ranging curiosity. 
Meanwhile, since no confident predic- 
tion of a slackening of the Soviet urge 
to messianic expansion can be made, it 
has become necessary to act on the as- 
sumption that this urge can be re- 
. strained only by constructing external 
barriers and setting clear warning sig- 
nals. 


SoVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING 
THE War 


During the stress of common danger 
a limited degree of co-operation was es- 
tablished between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, and a modest amount 
of combined planning for the postwar 
period was accomplished. During the 
war the American Government made 
many efforts, not always well directed, 
to win the confidence of a very distrust- 
ful group of leaders and to lay the 
groundwork of a postwar community of 
interest. It was agreed to establish a 
new security organization, dominated 
by the great powers, and specific agree- 
ments were reached concerning the 
postwar occupation and control of Ger- 
many and Austria. Some limited suc- 
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cesses were achieved, and it could not 
be said with finality that the Soviet 
leaders were determined to go their 
own way in the postwar world and to 
ignore completely their allies’ constant 
invitations to co-operative action. It 
can be said that in this phase the Soviet 
Government insisted on safeguarding 
its own strength, security, secrecy, and 
independence of decision, yet was will- 
ing, when rone of these factors was di- 
rectly involved, to make limited com- 
mitments to joint action. This phase 
lasted through the Yalta Conference, 
which marked the high point in the 
prospects for closer understanding and 
co-operation. 

A fortnight after Yalta there occurred 
a significant shift in the emphasis of 
Soviet policy. While the slogan of 
“Allied unity” continued to be chanted 
in every key by Soviet propagandists, 
there took place a rapid ebbing in any 
signs of Soviet consideration for the in- 
terests or hopes of the western Allies. 
In direct violation of the recently signed 
Yalta agreements, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proceeded to impose governments 
of its own choosing upon the smaller 
countries of eastern Europe. In viola- 
tion of another part of the Yalta agree- 
ment it gave its full support to the mi- 
nority Lublin regime’in Poland, and 
signed with it a close alliance and a 
unilateral agreement defining Poland’s 
western boundary, again in disregard 
of a specific agreement with its allies. 
At this very time it also backed away, 
in a significant respect, from imple- 
menting the agreement to co-operate 
with its allies in the postwar control of 
Germany. 

After the signing, in November 1944, 
of the Allied agreement for establishing 
joint control over postwar Germany, the 
three governments of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States had 
agreed orally to set up immediately a 


nucleus of the future control machinery. 


The three, later four, nucleus control 
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groups could thus, in advance, become 
accustomed to working together, could 
adjust their diverse administrative con- 
ceptions and establish their twelve work- 
ing divisions, and. would be ready to be- 
gin operations within a few days after 
the German surrender. The Soviet rep- 
resentative on the European Advisory 
Commission, in London, informed ‘his 
colleagues that the Soviet nucleus group 
was being selected, that it was nearly 
complete, that it was almost ready to 
join the American and British groups. 
At Yalta Marshal Stalin agreed to ex- 
pedite the arrival of the nucleus group, 
and about ten days later his representa- 
tive in London informed Lis American 
colleague, with obvious satisfaction, that 
the Soviet group would arrive on a fixed 
day. Skortly after, the Soviet delegate 
sent a subordinate to inform the Ameri- 
can delegation that the Soviet group 
was not coming at all. Viewed in retro- 
spect, this reversal was merely one ad- 
ditional sign pointing to a strong trend 
towards unilateral Soviet policy every- 
where in Europe. 


Factors in post-Yalta shift 


There may be several partial explana- 
tions of this post-Yalta shift from lim- 
ited co-operation to an attitude of sharp 
rivalry. As Soviet troops entered Ger- 
man territory, the dominant voice in 
Soviet policy may well have Dassed from 
the Foreign Ministry, which had until 
then been responsible for planning the 
occupation on the agreed basis of joint 
Allied action, into the hands of the 
powerful economic ministries, bent on 
squeezing every bit of ecoromic relief 
out of Germany, and of the secret police, 
responsible directly to the Politburo for 
enforcing Soviet control in occupied 
areas. Another factor may have been 
the strong Soviet expectation of a rapid 
withdrawal of American forces from 
Europe. 

At Yalta, American officials had in- 
sisted that the United States Govern- 
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ment could not commit its people to 
any specific and continuing responsi- 
bilities in Europe, and that American 
forces would be withdrawn across the 
ocean just as rapidly as the availability 
of shipping would permit. At that 
stage the Morgenthau “Plan,” which 
dominated official thinking about the 
German problem, showed no trace of 
any concern for Germany’s longer-range 
future. Turning Germany into a “pas- 
toral” country would, of course, have 
left Communism as the sole hope for 
German survival. Knowing after Yalta 
that American power would be with- 
drawn with utmost speed from Europe, 
the Soviet leaders could also, and did, 
treat with contempt American protests, 
even President Roosevelt’s personal ap- 
peals to Stalin, concerning the open and 
frequent violations of the Yalta agree- 
ments on eastern Europe. 

The same factors must have encour- 
aged the Soviet leaders, after digesting 
the experience of Yalta, to hope that 
France and Italy, where the native 
Communist parties were far stronger 
and better organized than in Poland, 
Hungary, or Rumania, would also come » 
under Russian Communist domination. 
In addition, throughout 1944-46 one of 
the strongest arguments of Communist 
supporters in western Europe was that 
America, though it appeared strong and 
friendly, was an unreliable friend, that 
its armies were nonexistent in time of 
peace and its economic assistance would 
melt away in a postwar economic crisis 
of its own, while the Soviet Union 
would remain close at hand and would 
know how to reward its adherents and 
punish its opponents. 

As the Moscow Politburo wrote to 
the obstreperous Belgrade Politburo in 
1948, the way in which the war ended 
had, “unfortunately,” made it impos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to establish 
“people’s democracies” in Italy and 
France. But if they could not be es- 
tablished in western Germany, France, 
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and Italy by the expeditious means of 
Soviet military assistance, the same goal 
might still be achieved through com- 
bined pressure from within and with- 
out, provided American support were 
withdrawn and American policy re- 
verted to transoceanic isolationism. 


SovieT-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
1945-47 


The new phase, of Soviet initiatives 
and intensive Soviet pressure, which be- 
gan shortly after Yalta, continued into 
the spring of 1947. During this period 
Soviet policy was based on the assump- 
tion that France was beyond recovery, 
that Britain was done as a great power, 
and that the United States was about 
to isolate itself from European affairs 
or fall into economic impotence. At 
Potsdam there were still some slight 
traces of willingness on the part of 
Soviet leaders to give a hearing to the 
views of their allies and to compromise 
in minor details. But it was at Pots- 
dam that the Soviet leaders gave frank 
expression to a program of expansion 
which, if achieved, would have made 

, their power supreme in Europe and in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

To list the Soviet demands, flatly pre- 
sented or delicately adumbrated at Pots- 
dam, is to outline the policy which the 
Soviet leaders have pursued since 1945 
with remarkable persistence. In Ger- 
many they wanted to rewrite the Allied 
agreement on zones of occupation by 


setting up a separate Ruhr region under ' 


three-power control, with a veto as- 
suring them of a high degree of bar- 
gaining power. They wanted to slap a 
ten-billion-dollar reparations mortgage 
on Germany, regardless of its effects on 
the survival of the German people or 
on the American taxpayer. A com- 
pletely unmanageable- mortgage of this 
kind would have given them unlimited 
opportunities to promote the Sovietiza- 
tion of all Germany through hunger 
blackmail. Marshal Stalin tried hard 
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to secure a release from the Yalta agree- 
ments concerning eastern Europe and to 
secure a carte blanche for whatever he 
might do there. The Soviet delegation 
pressed for an immediate confirmation 
of the Polish-German boundary which 
the Soviet Government had laid down; 
it reluctantly agreed to consider the 
boundary as provisional in return for 
Allied support of Soviet annexation of 
part of East Prussia. 

The Soviet leaders also made it clear 
that they wanted control of the Turk- 
ish Straits, and expressed their “inter- 
est” in the Dodecanese Islands. They 
pressed for the immediate removal of 
British troops from Greece, and at the 
same time asked to be relieved of the 
obligation, signed in 1942, to remove 
their troops from northern Iran after 
the end of the war. Stalin did gain a 
definite advantage in this respect, for 
he now secured consent to keep his 
forces in Iran until six months after the 
end of the war against Japan—not 
against Germany as had been assumed 
until then. Stalin’s main argument was 
that “it [Iran] is too near Baku.” 
Marshal Stalin also said he-was “defi- 
nitely interested” in the Italian colonies, 
but postponed asking for a trusteeship 
over Tripolitania until six weeks later, 
at the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers. Shortly after Potsdam the 
Soviet Government also demanded, with- 
out success, an equal share in the oc- 
cupation of Japan. 

The Potsdam demands were set forth 
in a matter-of-fact manner, without the 
propaganda orchestration which was ap- 
plied after the going became rough. 
Nevertheless, they added up to a very 
substantial program: a strangle hold on 
the Rubr and on the entire German 
economy; an uncontested domination 
of the one hundred million people of 
eastern Europe; domination of the 
eastern Mediterranean through control 
of Greece, Turkey, and Tripolitania; 
and domination of Iran. 
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To the great perplexity and anger of 
the Soviet leaders, this second phase, 
outlined at Potsdam, was successful 
only in those areas where Soviet forces 
were on the ground at the close of the 
war. Elsewhere the execution of the 
program was averted through delaying 
actions, improvisations, evasion, and by 
the growth of an awareness in western 
Europe and America that Soviet am- 
bitions had grown far beyond the “natu- 
ral” sphere of a concern for security. 

In the beginning of the second phase, 
American opinion was extremely sensi- 
tive to any disparagement of Soviet ac- 
tions or intentions. In the wave of sym- 
pathy jor Soviet sacrifices in the war, of 
enthusiasm for Soviet courage, and in 
the passionate hope that a solid basis 
of Allied understanding hed been found, 
American sentiment discredited or ig- 
nored many facts which, added to- 
gether, suggested that the Soviet lead- 
ers saw no obstacles in the path of their 
ambition to extend and entrench their 
power in a world which had been devas- 
tated and hollowed out by Nazi bru- 
tality and by war. By the end of this 
phase, which was marked by the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the Marshall plan, 
the pendulum had swung so far, under 
the hard impact of evidence of the 
Soviet challenge for power, that any- 
one who admitted the possibility of ever 
settling any dispute with the Soviet 
Government was likely to fall under 
suspicion of favoring “appeasement.” 


THE Turrp PHASE 


In the third phase, the United States 
broke with ancient tradition to offer 
specific assistance and to furnish spe- 
cific guarantees to countries which lay 
in the path of Soviet expansionism. 
Overcoming its scruples concerning the 
governments in Greece and Turkey, it 
came to their assistance. The alterna- 
tive would have been acquiescence in 
the establishment of a Communist- 
dominated regime in Greece and the 
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submission of Turkey to Soviet over- 
lordship, either through Soviet control 
of the Turkish Straits and of the high- 
lands of eastern Anatolia, or through 
the installing of a “friendly” regime, 
according to the Soviet definition. By 
this decision the United States under- 
took to deter the Soviet Government 
from any sudden move to control the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The United States embarked on a far 
broader’ program of strengthening the 
economic and social structure of west- 
ern Europe, although the program, an- 
nounced tentatively in June 1947, went 
into effect only in 1948. Instead of 
joining the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and demanding a 
large share of American aid for itself 
and its satellites, the Soviet Government 
mobilized its supporters in opposition. 
Its attacks were not fully consistent. 
It asserted, on one hand, that the pro- 
gram was only a bluff and was bound 
to fail, and in the same breath de- 
nounced it as the spearhead of military 
aggression directed against the Soviet 
Union. To offset the attractions of the 
Marshall plan among its satellites, it 
established the Cominform in Septem- 
ber 1947 and rounded out its control of 
the Soviet bloc by the Communist seiz- 
ure of power in Czechoslovakia in Feb- 
ruary 1948, and by a pact of mutual 
assistance with Finland in April. The 
nervous insistence of the Soviet leaders 
on complete subservience of subsidiary 
Communist regimes, and their difficul- 
ties in securing a reliable picture of the 
true situation through their overindoc- 
trinated agents, were high-lighted in the 
falling away, or rather the kicking 
away, of the Yugoslav member of the 
Soviet bloc in June. The Soviet corre- 
spondence with the Yugoslav Politburo 
has shown clearly that the only “na- 
tionalism” that can be tolerated within 
the Soviet orbit is Soviet nationalism. 

The movement in western Europe for 
self-protection against Soviet pressure - 
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moved steadily forward in 1948 and 
1949, from Bevin’s speech in January 
1948 to the Franco-British agreement 
for mutual assistance, to the five-power 
Brussels Pact, and to the signing of 
the twelve-power North Atlantic Treaty 
on April 4, 1949. In bolstering west- 
ern Europe against the massive land 
power of the Soviet Union, the United 
States had to choose between two ap- 
proaches. It could have encouraged 
the formation of a Western European 
Union, in the hope that over a period 
of years this advanced and populous re- 
gion would become strong enough to be, 
in itself, a deterrent to a possible Soviet 
attack or threat of attack, without be- 
coming too closely bound to American 
policy. Western Europe might, it was 
hoped, emerge as a “third force,” stand- 
ing between the Soviet and American 
centers of power and able to deal effec- 
tively with both. 

In the short run, however, western 
Europe has proved too weak to make 
adequate provision for its own security. 
It requires American support if it is to 
constitute even a moderately powerful 
deterrent. In addition, western Eu- 
rope is unable to cope with the eco- 
nomic and political rehabilitation of 
western Germany except with American 
co-operation. In American policy the 
consolidation of western Europe and the 
recovery of Germany have become in- 
creasingly closely associated. In order 
to provide a firm barrier against Soviet 
domination of western Europe it has 
become necessary to avert a Soviet 
domination of all Germany. In order 
to attract western Germany to the side 
of the Atlantic powers it is necessary to 
promote the emergence of an effective 
economic and political regime in west- 
ern Germany. 

Since 1947 the Soviet Union has lost 
the momentum of military and ideo- 
logical expansion in Europe, and ‘politi- 
cal initiative has passed to western Eu- 


rope and the United States. In China, 
on the other hand, the American effort 
to bring together Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces, to help in the strengthen- 
ing of an effective central government, 
capable of active efforts at reform and 
of protecting China’s national independ- 
ence, was a failure. Parallel to the ef- 
fort in Germany, there has been a shift 
in the occupation of Japan towards 
more strenuous promotion of economic 
recovery. The Soviet Government has 
constantly denounced American policy 
in Germany and Japan as a plot to ac- 
quire additional allies for an attack on 
the Soviet Union. Since both occupied 
countries are completely disarmed, these 
accusations are somewhat wide of the 
mark. However, the question of how 
the security of these two countries may 
be assured poses a serious dilemma. 


` Certainly, there are strong misgivings 


about permitting any form of rearma- 
ment, but it is doubtful if the United 
Nations, which they can enter only 
with Soviet approval, can offer sufficient 
assurance of their continued independ- 
ence. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Looking back to Yalta and Potsdam, 
the Soviet leaders must realize that the 
successes which they anticipated have, 
in many instances, eluded their grasp. 
The hardening of American policy has 
been due to successive shocks adminis- 
tered by the Politburo. Their relative 
lack of success they owe, in large part, 
to their failure to understand the na- 
ture of the American polity and the un- 
derlying motives of American action 
abroad. They have underestimated the 
repugnance with which Americans view 


‘the destruction of the national inde- 


pendence of small but proud peoples. 
They have overestimated the elements 
of instability operating within the 
American economy. The mysterious 
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workings of a democratic public opin- 
ion which first praises them to the skies 
and then turns on them, while they feel 
they have remained themselves through- 
out, they explain away by reference to 
a malevolent “conspiracy.” Attributing 
to others their own habits of thought, 
they are certain that there is an Ameri- 
can “Politburo” which secretly manipu- 
lates the press, the economy, and the 
Government. The fact that the loca- 


tion, the membership, and the opera- 


tions of this Politburo remain undis- 
coverable, they attribute to that well- 
known tradition of American ingenuity. 

Beyond the building of adequate de- 
terrents to Soviet expansion, American 
policy has another duty. It has a diffi- 
cult path to walk in these next years, 
strengthening the supports of a toler- 
able democratic peace and at the same 
time avoiding provocative actions and 
gestures. There is no batter gift to the 
Soviet propagandists than speculation 
in the press by an American officer on 
how many atomic bombs it would re- 
quire to “eliminate” the Soviet capacity 
to make war. American policy makers 
must likewise be prepared to state the 


terms on which they would be willing to . 


settle specific problems through negotia- 
tion. Such terms have been stated re- 
peatedly with respect to Austria and 
Korea. When the western German 
state is a going concern, the United 


States and its allies must be prepared’ 


eventually to negotiate for a reunifica- 
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tion of Germany on terms guaranteeing 
its independence, or else allow the east- 
ern and western German states to work 
out terms for their own unification. 
Even after the American people were 
pitchforked by Japanese and German 
aggression into a war for national sur- 
vival, it was far from clear that they 
would accept, after the war, any con- 
tinuing responsibilities beyond their 
ocean borders. In 1945 they assumed 
that the United Nations, if firmly sup- 
ported, would suffice to keep the peace 
and that they, as a nation, need have no 
concern for developments abroad be- 
yond some temporary assistance in eco- 
nomic recovery. If the Soviet leaders 
had curbed their own postwar ambitions, 


‘they would have profited by a great 


fund of good will in America. If, in 
1945 and 1946, the Soviet leaders had 
been less cocksure of the validity of 


_ their “scientific” prognosis and had met 


American interests and sentiments a 
part of the way, a continuing basis for 
correct and fairly co-operative relations 
might have been laid. This did not 
occur. The philosophy of world-wide 
expansion, which the Soviet leaders had 
muted down during the co-operation 
with Hitler, was turned on full-blast 
against their recent allies. In their 
gamble, the Soviet leaders threw into 
the discard those human tmponderabilia 
which even Bismarck considered as im- 
portant in the conduct of successful 
policy as the possession of great power. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for the Year 1948 


URING the year 1948 there have 

been two actions taken by the 
American Academy about which the 
Board is happy to report. 

The first is the amendment of our 
Articles of Incorporation and our By- 
laws. These amendments were re- 
quested in order to be sure that both 
Articles and By-laws were in appropri- 
ate form for the work of the Academy 
at the present time, and in line with the 
requirements of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for such organizations. The By- 
laws, as amended, were printed in the 
March 1948 issue of THE ANNALS. 

The second step taken during the 


year, about which the Board wishes to ' 


report, is the acquisition of new quar- 
ters for the administrative work of the 
Academy. For many years the Academy 
has been using rented space at consid- 
erable cost and with much inconven- 
ience because of crowded conditions. 
Accordingly we purchased the property 
at 3817 Spruce Street and have been oc- 
cupying it since the latter part of Sep- 
tember 1948. Members will be pleased 
to know that the new quarters are a 
great improvement and have added ap- 
preciably to the efficiency of our work. 


p MEETINGS 


On Thursday evening, January 15, a 
meeting was held on “The Marshall 
Plan.” Addresses were given by Hon- 
orable Christian A. Herter, Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt, and Dr. Isador Lubin. 


The Fifty-second Annual Meeting ` 


was held on April 2 and 3, with the 
general title “How to Achieve One 
World.” The attendance throughout 
the six sessions was one of the largest, 


if not the largest, in our history, and 
the addresses attracted wide and fa- 
vorable attention. They appeared as 
the July 1948 issue of THE ANNALS 
with the title “Looking Toward One 
World.” i 


PUBLICATIONS 


Costs of publication have continued 
to advance and have raised many per- 
plexing questions for decision. The 
Academy has been able to acquire ade- 
quate amounts of paper and has con- 
tinued with volumes of THE ANNALS of 
about the ordinary size. The number 
of copies of each issue is high, running 
now from 14,500 to 15,000 as a mini- 
mum. It will be recalled that in addi- 
tion to the copies distributed to mem- 
bers, there are sold a very considerable 
number of extra copies to members and 
to others; many of them for use in our 
colleges and universities, whose teachers 
of social science find the issues particu- 
larly helpful either as textbooks or for 
supplementary reading. An illustration 
of this is found in connection with the 
September 1948 issue entitled “Parties 
and Politics: 1948” which was used in 
a considerable number of classrooms. 

Titles of the various issues of THE 
ANNALS during 1948 were: 


January Foreign Policies and Relations of 
the United States 

March Organized Religion in the United ` 
States 

May Peace Settlements of World War 
H 

July Looking Toward One World 


September Parties and Politics: 1948 


November Postwar Reconstruction in West- 
ern Germany 
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The special sales to members and 
others during 1948 amounted to 6,765 
copies of THe ANNALS, 8 monographs, 
and 82 pamphlets—a total of 6,855 


. items. 


During 1948 the Academy continued 
its distribution of back issues of THE 
ANNALS to be sent with the compli- 


ments of members of the Academy, par- ` 


ticularly to libraries in occupied and 
devastated areas. We are sure that the 
members of the Academy who have con- 
tributed these copies will be glad to 
know that they are now being used to 
such great advantage. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1948 there were enrolled 
3,350 new members. This may be com- 
pared with 2,986 in 1947 and with 3,202 
in 1945; the last being the largest in 
our history prior to 1948. Our mem- 
bership on December 31, 1948 was 
14,003, which may be compared with 
13,226 at the end of 1947. 


FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer show- 
ing receipts and expenditures of the 
Academy for the year 1948 will be pre- 
sented at this meeting, which under the 
new By-laws is being held on the fourth 
Monday in January. Although costs 
are rising, as yet there has been no in- 
crease in the dues of $5.00 per year. 
It is our hope that any increase can be 
avoided, although during 1948 current 
expenditures were somewhat greater 
than receipts. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tue Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


Ernest Minor Patterson, President 
Carl Kelsey, First Vice President 


J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 


F. Cyril James, C. A. Kulp, M. Albert 
Linton, Otto T. Mallery, Thorsten Sel- 


- lin, Stephen B. Sweeney, Alfred H. Wil- 


liams. 


January 24, 1949 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 17, 1949 


CHarLES J. Ruoaps, EsQ., Treasurer, 

American Academy of Political & Social 

Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for its Fiscal Year ended December 31, 
1948, 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, ,1948. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of bank deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period un- 
der review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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American AcADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL Year ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Cash Balance January 1, 1948 00... cc ccc cece cere eee eect eee eeetneeeeens 
Receipts . 

Members’ Dues .......00 6. aaar se eee OTTE ANA E $44,525 06 
Life Membership suei sise.cbehcslsle dae tava hoa tae a AAE REE 400.00 
Subscriptions 

Individuals? essee iier rearen 8 ee a ieS $ 22050 

Libraries: seisliviace any aaia E E E ni este Bs 4,543.00 

Agents reaeosderieii Seina Ns al AEN see bees 13,022.94 17,786.44 
Salis e i ine E r EErEE <2 A E E E EEE V AEA REN 7,949.30 
Adve Hsn sranane sas 02 aeaa a ae RSG. 6 MOU aaa Wad a eel 2,980.81 
Income from Investments .......,eruesereseruenererseeseensse. seo 12,644 12 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities .. ........nanernsenonsseonsar sero 53,299 44 
Insurance on Fire Loss ..... 1.22.2 cece eens cece cette ect eeeaee 12.00 

Disbursements 

Offce expense: ciesd ences. anaa dees Ghiswes sed eseeateded $15,642.19 
Philadelphia Meetings ... . ....... .. Lgcetete ee eee reece + serereo 5,221 35 
New Membership Expense .........060 ceececeeceeeeeeeeee ce tence 11,609 49 
Publication of Annals ........... 06.0 ceeeeeee eee Ses te ee 40,273.55 
Membership Records .. .......... seeeseeee tow aa. Wiese . 9,774 88 
Sale of Annals Expense ........0 a ceceeee soseo cect ee eee ceene 1,577 05 
Property Purchased .. ........ o ..eeeeue =) “akan EREE AE E ates 50,400 38 
Property Improvements ............ 0 - Caa a wid Seas 3,000 00 
Trust Agency Expense ...... c. se sececses noseses soneesescuces 383.53 
Discounts, Collection and Exchange ........ se sees eee eae daeh 32.99 
Office Equipment Purchased ... 0 2... . cc ccc cece cece cece ee srrereses 287.66 
Income Distribution to Retiremerit Fund for Employees .............. 900.00 
Cash Balance December 31,1948 0... 0 ci cceee cece een eeeee eect ence eeeeeees 
Represented by: 

Cash on Deposit in Girard Trust Co. 2... ccc c cee cece cece eee $13,640.47 

Cash at Academy Office ........ ccc cece cece eee eens sese tees 500.00 


. $ 13,646 37 


139,597 17 


$153,243 54 


139,103 07 


. $ 14,140.47 


$ 14,140 47 
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Book Department 


Vysuinsky, ANDREI Y. The Law of the 
Soviet State. Pp. xvii, 749. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (for the Rus- 
sian translation project cf the American 
Council of Learned Societies), 1948. 
$15.00. 

Originally published in 1938—certainly 
with no intention of pleasing or persuad- 
ing an American public—this book was de- 
signed as a definitive statement of the new 
Stalinist doctrine of the socialist state and 
socialist law. Prior to 1936 it had been 
the official Marxist line that every state is 
an instrument of class domination, and that 
all law is a product of commodity ex- 
change and the bourgeois market. With 
the achievement of classlessness the state 
would wither away, and law would be re- 
placed by plan. ‘But when Stalin pro- 
claimed, in 1936, that socialism had finally 
been attained, he called in the same breath 
for a “socialist state” with “stability of 
laws.” To Public Prosecutor Vyshinsky 
was assigned the difficult task of reconcil- 
ing the new legal realities with the old 
Marzist ideology. 

The method by which this is attempted 
will seem to the American reader to consist 
of little more than vituperation on the one 
hand and adulation on the other. Vyshin- 
sky’s invective goes in two directions: first, 
against the law of other states, with their 
“inhuman, bestial relationship to the ex- 
ploited masses of the people,” and second, 
against the teachings of earlier Soviet ju- 
rists, notably against “the rotten theory of 
the wrecker Pashukanis.” Correspond- 
ingly, no words are’ sufficiently exalted to 
do honor to “the genius Stalin,” the great 
Stalin Constitution, and the genuinely free, 
democratic, and just character of the Soviet 
system. P 

What can the American reader learn 
from such a book? Something indeed of 
the "vigorous, uncompromising manner in 
which Soviet teachers present their thesis,” 
as Professor John Hazard puts it in his 
valuable introduction. Something also of 
the bare anatomy of the Soviet legislative, 
administrative, and judicial structure. But 


the most important features of the Soviet 
constitutional legal system are left out, and 
of analysis in the true sense there is almost 
nothing. 

The real value of such a work is in what 
lies behind it. The Soviet reader is trained 
to read between the lines. He knows when 
the author has his tongue in his cheek 
(which is often, if not constantly). He 
knows what is said because it is old and 
has always been said, and what is now said 
just because it is new and has never been 
said before. He knows why a book of 750 
pages can be written as “the” definitive 
work on the Soviet system of state and 
law without more than a few skimpy pages 
on the Communist Party and with even 
less on Planning. Indeed, the omissions 
are the most significant part of the book, 
and the Soviet jurists and officials and pro- 
fessors for whom it was written must note 
them very carefully. But the American 
reader will only be shocked and baffled. 
In the end he will wonder what is to be 
gained by a translation without extensive 
and expert annotation throughout. 

HAROLD J. BERMAN 

Harvard Law School 


VOZNESENSKY, Nrxotar A. The Economy 
of the USSR During World War I. 
Pp. 115. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. $3.00. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Public Affairs Press have 
performed a badly needed service in mak- 
ing this volume available in English trans- 
lation. In essence this is the official Soviet 
economic history of the past war, by the 
Politburo member who headed the State 
Planning Commission and was therefore 
in direct charge of the economic co-ordina- 
tion and planning required during the 
struggle. 

One accustomed to the official accounts 
of, say, the United States or Great Britain 
on the same subject will be struck by the 
marked differences in this volume. The 
book seems as much devoted to concealing 
information, for example, as to imparting 
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it, and much of the discussion is carried 
on in terms of percentages whose bases re- 
main unstated. “Specialists in the field 
could probably perform a complementary 
public service if they were to issue a com- 
panion commentary volume translating as 
many of Voznesensky’s percentages as pos- 
sible into absolute figures which would be 
more enlightening. 

Voznesensky’s book reflects not only 
rather justifiable pride in the wartime ac- 
complishments of the Soviet economy, but 
also the now customary and irritating con- 
viction of the “superiority” of the Soviet 
system over all others. To this end he 
“buries” mention of the significant amount 
of foreign aid received during the war in 
a few obscure sentences which give virtu- 
ally no hint of the vital importance of 
that aid. 

With all its obscurity anc irritating ideo- 
logical snobbery, this is a “must” volume 
for all students of the Soviet economy. 
That this should be so is a telling com- 
mentary on the continued secrecy of the 
Soviet regime, even about economic events 
now almost a decade past. One cannot but 
wonder whether this secrecy is not in part 
motivated by fear that full statistical dis- 
closure would weaken the argument for 
Soviet “superiority.” 

Harry SCHWARTZ 

Syracuse University 


Kersen, Hans. The Political Theory of 
Bolshevism. Pp. iv, 60. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1948. $100. i 
The purpose of this pamphlet, as the 

author explains in his introduction, is to 

exhibit some contradictions in the political 
theory of communism. The contradictions 
chiefly stressed are two: (1) that between 
the totalitarianism practiced by commu- 
nism and the implied anarchism of the 
doctrine (derived from Marx and Engels) 
that in a communist society the state will 
“wither away,” and (2) that between the 
dictatorship of a single party and any usual 
definition of democracy. Professor Kelsen 
does not, however, regard the latter issue 
as terminological: “The relationship be- 
tween democracy and socialism is at stake” 
(p. 2). With Russian totalitarianism he 
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contrasts the present English attempt to 
realize a socialist state by nonviolent proc- 
esses while retaining political democracy in 
most of its usual senses. The distortions 
of ordinary usage practiced by communist 
theorists in order to make it appear that 
“the constitution of the USSR. is the 
only thoroughly democratic constitution in 
the world” he sets down to “the extraordi- 
nary advantage a democratic terminology 
has in a political struggle which, although 
not primarily nor exclusively, is neverthe- 
less directed against democracy” (p. 58). 
Unfortunately, Professor Kelsen’s analy- 
sis produces the impression that the issue, 
as he presents it, really is largely termino- 
logical. If the fault of Communist theory 
is merely that it contains internal contradic- 
tions, there is no evident reason why it 
might not be made coherent by altering the 
meaning of words such as democracy. A 
communist could then be shown not to use 
the word in the sense which Professor 
Kelsen gives it (p. 7). Presumably, how- 


‘ever, Professor Kelsen’s positivist philoso- 


phy does not include any theory of “cor- 
rect” definition, other than one which 
states customary usage If, on the other 
hand, a person deceives himself in think- 
ing that the values of democracy can be 
preserved when its normal political organi- 
zation has been destroyed, his error does 
not lie in the misuse of words. In short, 
I suspect that Professor Kelsen’s real ob- 
jection to Communism is not that it is in- 
consistent, but that it destroys values of 
which he approves. Thus he says in his 
concluding paragraph that “even the most 
revolutionary philosophy of life cannot 
ignore man’s indestructible desire for free- 
dom.” This is clearly a value judgment, 
and therefore it has, as he has pointed out, 
“a purely subjective character” based on 
“the emotional element of our conscious- 
ness,” and about such matters no agree- 
ment is to be expected (pp. 8 f.). Ap- 
parently the upshot of the pamphlet would 
then be that Communists use words in 
queer ways, some of which are emotionally 
repugnant to Professor Kelsen. Quite ob- 
viously, if this were all that he intended, 
the pamphlet would not have been written, 
GEORGE H. SABINE 
Corneli University 
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Lysenxo, Trorm. The Science of Bi- 
ology Today. Pp. 62. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1948. $1.25. 
This book is utter trash It is pure 

quackery and without scientific standing. 

There are no ideas in it newer than 1850, 

and most are but modern revivals of medi- 


_ eval and classical errors. The author’s ba- 


sic principles reflect the speculations of 
philoscphers who lived before the time of 
Christ. I could match special paragraphs 
of the book with paragraphs dating from 
400 B.c to 1850 AD. 

Lysenko cites no experiments and gives 
no scientific data. He denounces work 
merely because it does not fit into the 
Communist dogma. For instance, much 
as he lauds Darwin, he rejects a part of 
Darwin’s doctrine, not because it is unsup- 
ported by published data, but because En- 
gels rejected ıt. At no time does Lysenko 
show that he understands the’ simplest 
propositions of the science he rejects. 

Conway ZIRKLE 

University of Pennsylvaria 


Darı, Davy J. Soviet Russia and the 
Far East. Pp vii, 398. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1948. 
$5.00. 

In his preface Mr. Dallin explains that 
his bock includes more than the title sug- 
gests, since it deals with Soviet relations 
with Sinkiang and Mongolia as well as with 
Japan, Korea, and China. He also stresses 
the importance of this theater of Soviet 
international activities as « “workshop of 
new devices and strategies” where new 
methods and techniques weve tried out be- 
fore they were applied to Europe. He con- 
siders that the Communist parties of the 
Orient functioned always as “an arm of 
Soviet international activities”; he there- 
fore discusses the Japanese and Korean 
Communist movements briefly, and Chi- 
nese Communism at greater length. His 
sources are chiefly in Russian and English, 
including a few works translated from Chi- 
nese and Japanese and a few titles in 
French and German. Parts I and I re- 
late to the years 1931-39, Part IO to the 
war yeers 1939-45, and Part IV to the pe- 
riod from V-J Day to the middle of 1948. 
The account of Soviet policies is detailed 
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and documented. It reflects the author’s 
well-known views. It is a useful and 
timely book; more useful on Soviet diplo- 
macy than on the dynamics of Communism 
in „Asia. 5 E 

Mr. Dallin agrees with many others in 
regarding September 1931 as the beginning 
of a tragic era that closed with the dra- 
matic finale on the deck of the Missouri, 
September 2, 1945. He also believes that 
the Soviet conflict with China in Man-. 
churia in 1929 encouraged Japan to risk a 
grand-scale conquest on the mainland. He 
thinks that Japan could have been checked 
by Soviet-American co-operation, but that 
Communist ideology and hostility to the 
United States and Great Britain caused the 
Soviet leaders to reject such co-operation 
and appease Japan. In this fashion Soviet 
policy contributed significantly to the chain 
of events that led to Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Dallin concedes that, in spite of its 
“amateurishness, inconsistency, and weak- 
ness,” something can be.said for the Ameri- 
can Far Eastern policy, which was based 
on the theory that the domination of the 
Far East by a single power was as great a 
menace to our security as one-power domi- 
nation of Europe. But in the pursuit of 
that policy we have wavered, vacillated, 
and, as it now appears, failed. We have 
failed because of an abysmal lack of un- 
derstanding of the situation and of Soviet 
methods and intentions. Only in Japan, 
under General MacArthur, have we effec- 
tively blocked Soviet expansion. In Korea 
we have won some empty victories while 
the U.S.S.R. has consolidated a military 
base. 

In China our lack of comprehension led 
to General Marshall’s impossible assign- 
ment and inevitable failure, from which 
the Chinese Communists emerged as “a 
major and mature power.” Mr. Dallin 
does not believe that Chinese Communism 
is “a pure and simple product of Russian 
propaganda or of Comintern subsidies,” 
but he says that no other party has shown 
so much veneration and imitation of Soviet 
Communism, and none is more subservient 
to Moscow dictation. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese Com- 
munists have made verbal obeisances to 
Moscow as unctuous as Tito’s, but to as- 
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sume that this movement is “a conscious 
instrument of Russia’s Far Eastern poli- 
cies” is, in my opinion, to overestimate the 
power of the Kremlin anc underestimate 
the revolution in China. I agree with Mr. 
Dallin that Russia’s motives now and in 
earlier years are not economic advantage 
or settlement, but I believe they are some- 
what more complex than merely “to en- 
hance the power of the state and to invest 
„its rulers with an aura of greatness and 
invulnerability.” 
H. H. FISHER 
Stanford University 


Nacy, Ferenc. The Struggle Behind the 
Iron Curtain. Translated from the Hun- 
garian by Stephen K. Swift. Pp. xi, 471. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. $6.00. 


Ferenc Nagy was the Prime Minister of 
Hungary for about two years up to the 
middle of 1947 and is probably the best 
known postwar political exile from eastern 
Europe. While the book is cast in the 
form of an autobiography and therefore 
begins with the chapter entitled “My 
Childhood,” most of it deals with the his- 
tory of Hungary after the Second World 
War. In that section the most significant 
chapters deal with the impact of the Soviet 
Union upon Hungary, particularly at the 
“time Mr. Nagy was at the steering wheel. 

Among many other things that took 
place in the Hungary of Mr. Nagy, he de- 
votes considerable attention to the fan- 
tastic inflation which broke all previous 
records, and the expulsion of most of 
the German-speaking population from the 
country. 

The historically most valuable parts of 
the book are the chapters in which he de- 
scribes the postwar political situation of 
Hungary and particularly the policies and 
actions of the Small Landholders Party, of 
which he was one of the most prominent 
leaders. 

The most interesting part of the book 
is Mr. Nagy’s detailed -account of Com- 
munist policy and action in Hungary either 
directly through the Soviet occupying au- 
thorities or indirectly through the Moscow- 
trained Hungarian Communists in charge 


of the most important departments of ad- 
ministration. 

The exciting story told by the author is 
one of countless deceptions practised by 
the Communists in Hungary, the object of 
which was to seize power in fact, even 
though not in appearance. One chapter 
after another recounts the details of what 


Mr. Nagy calls Communist strategy and ` 


tactics. The climax is reached in a part 
of the book entitled “Conspiracy.” The 
last part is entitled “The Iron Curtain 
Descends,” containing the gloomiest of all 
chapters: “The Soviet Steamroller Ad- 
vances.” 

Mr. Nagy saw much and writes about 
the things he saw in a dramatic way. How- 
ever, his book would carry greater weight 
if it were free of certain flaws. Judging 
by the testimony of his book, he saw 
through Communist machinations from the 
very beginning. If that was the case, why 
did he cover them up with his own person 
and party? Why did his antagonists have 
to eject him from the country in order to 
get rid of him? Again by his own testi- 
mony, he was impotent to make a stand 
against the Soviet steamroller. With this 
fatal defeat, much of the book reads like 
the grievances of a dismissed employee. 

Mr. Nagy praises democracy but evi- 
dently has not grasped its real meaning. 
He writes that the “misled masses must be 
depoliticized.” Again he writes that in the 
new world order “the masses” must have 
no opportunity or occasion to go astray 
politically. His idea of democracy is, evi- 
dently, one in which “the masses” are com- 
pelled to trust to the selective judgments 
of the politically minded leaders. The fol- 
lowing sentence reveals Mr. Nagy’s basic 
philosophy: “The ideal insurance for 
permanent peace and security is’ a condi- 
tion in which each independent nation lives 
in an essentially identical political and eco- 
nomic order, differentiated only by the 
traditions and characteristics of the peo- 
ple.” 

Emit LENGYEL 

New York University 


Hertz, Freperick. The Economic Prob- 
lem of the Danubian States. A Study 
in Economic Nationalism. Pp. 223. 


r 


Al 


i 


London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd.; New 
York: Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 1947, 
1948. $4.50. 

Professor Frederick Hertz, an Austrian 
by birth, and the author of several impor- 
tant books on economic and sociological 
subjects, gives a detailed account of the eco- 
nomic Listory of the five Danubian coun- 
tries—Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania—during this 
century. In the decade before the First 
World War, when there was an Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, its national income al- 
most doubled, showing a more rapid rate 
of increase than that.of Britain or even 
Germany. The Empire bad no large un- 
employment, and all the nationalities of 
its Austrian par: showed an almost equal 
rise in wages, with the exception of the 
more backward regions, where the rise was 
even more swift. 

Since the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
could not compare with other great na- 
tions in mineral resources and transporta- 
tion advantages, these increases were not 
due to Nature’s favors, Dr. Hertz shows. 
They :.were due to a large internal free 
trade market, favorable division of labor 
among the component areas, a compara- 
tively liberal foreign trade policy, sound 
currency, and high credit rating. 

This promising development came to a 
rapid halt after the First World War, be- 
cause of the unimaginative peace treaties, 
followed by the abrupt rise of Danubian 
nationalistic fanaticism and militaristic 
blindness. At the peace conference scant 
attention was paid to economic necessities 
as the monarchy was hacked to pieces. 
The Balkanization of the valley was fol- 
lowed by the emergence of fascist systems 
aiming at economic self-sufficiency. 

Increases of production were smaller 


, than in the prewar Austro-Hungarian cus- 


toms union. Besides, increases were usu- 
ally at the expense of other sectors of the 
national economy or of neighboring na- 
tions. Austria, for instance. increased her 
food production at the cost of her indus- 
tries. f 

Economic disorganization resulted in 
chronic unemployment, and it was’ normal 
for a third of the workers to be idle. 
Even at the peak of a spurious boom, in- 
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comes scarcely reached the pre-First World 


War levels. Worst hit was Austria, but 


even the most highly favored nation, 
Czechoslovakia, failed to reach the prewar 
standards. 

An aggressive trade policy toward ex- 
ternal markets was one of the most vicious 
features of economic nationalism. Prices 
were kept high by tariffs, and the excess 
profits were employed to subsidize exports. 
Protectionism was driven to extremes in 
the states of Danubia. 

Hitler triumphed and the Second World 
War .broke out largely because of this 
situation, Dr. Hertz holds. The appalling 
mass unemployment led to mass impover- 
ishment, which in turn caused the rise of a 
spirit of fatalism and ‘the belief that any 
change would be better than the existing 
condition. This opportunity was cleverly 
exploited by the Nazis. It was the lack of 
any real solution in the Danube Valley 
that thus paved the way for the Fiihrer, 
“and it is very questionable whether there 
would ever have been a Second World War 
if the community of the Danubian nations 
had been maintained and reformed instead 
of being destroyed.” 

This is a very useful and highly impor- 
tant book, which is indispensable to all 
who want to know what Danubia was like 
before and after the First World War. 
The Hapsburg monarchy may have been a 
political monstrosity, but it certainly was 
an economic necessity, 

Emit LENGYEL 

New York University 


Kerner, Rozert J. (Ed.). Yugoslavia. 
Pp. xxii, 558. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949. $6.50. 
In the well known series on the United 

Nations which the University of California 

Press publishes, Professor Robert J. Kerner 

has just edited a timely volume on Yugo- 

slavia Few countries are at present as 
difficult to deal with as Yugoslavia is. The 
nation—which emerged for the first time 
into history after World War I and the 
frontiers and composition of which have 
not yet been definitely settled—has an gx- 
tremely complex background. The very 
last years have not only brought “a com- 
plete change of rule from bourgeois to 
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communist,” the editor remarks (yet Yugo- 
slavia was hardly a bourgeois state, and the 
change which occurred was one from a 
government which combined Western and 
free institutions with traces of a semi- 
Oriental autocracy to one which has com- 
pletely eliminated the Western and free in- 
stitutions), but even within the communist 
world Yugoslavia occupies a rather unique 
‘and complex position. 

In view of all these difficulties the pres- 


ent volume, which tries throughout to com- ` 


bine a warm admiration for the Yugoslavs 
with detachment towards their form of 
government, can be regarded as the best 
available introduction to the Yugoslav 
problem. Professor Kerner, who himself 
_wrote two of the historical chapters and 
the Epilogue, has gathered a number of 
American and Yugoslav experts in various 
fields to present an authoritative but thor- 
oughly sympathetic account of the back- 
ground and the political, economic, and 
cultural aspects of the three Slav peoples 
who are so closely related, and yet in char- 
acter and traditions so different. The 
reader may regret that much too little at- 
tention is paid to the backgrounds of and 
trends among. the various peoples—the 
Croats, the Slovenes, and the Macedonians 
—who by the victories of 1913 and 1918 
were forged into a Yugoslavia without 
really fusing into a Yugoslav nation. 

In that respect one may also doubt 
whether it is historically right to say “gov- 
ernments may come and governments may 
go but nations remain forever.” It is of 
the essence of communist and fascist gov- 
ernments that they do not intend to go, 
but regard themselves as the fulfillment of 
history, either for all time to come as 
` Lenin supposed, or at least for one thou- 
sand years as Hitler assumed. On the 
other hand, nations certainly do not re- 
main forever. They are the product of 
history and they pass away with history. 
But as long as they exist, and especially in 
an ‘age of nationalism which disunites the 
united nations, it is essential to study un- 
derstandingly the trends and aspirations of 
the various nations. To this end the pres- 
ent volume is an important contribution. 

Yugoslavia occupies geographically a 
strategic position in central eastern Eu- 
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rope. Historically the Croats and Slovenes 
have been for many centuries in close 
touch with Italian and German civilization. 
In that way Yugoslavia, together with 
Greece and Turkey, could have fulfilled 
the role of forming a peaceful and con- 
necting link between the West and the 
East. Truly free and independent Balkan 
states, in a close federation among them- 
selves, could have become a factor of har- 
monization in a part of the world which 
in the nineteenth century was a cockpit of 
diplomacy and international intrigue. Steps 
in such a desirable direction were definitely 
taken in 1941 and 1942. Today these 
hopes have been destroyed, and destroyed 
partly through an American and British 
policy which did not take into account es- 
sential forces and factors at work. Mis- ' 
takes of the past cannot be undone. The 
growth of knowledge and understanding 
may, however, prevent a repetition. Thus, 
books like the present one become indis- 
pensable. 

This book contains an excellent chronol- 
ogy and a good bibliography. Its typo- 
graphical presentation is worthy of high 
praise. 

Hans Korn 

Smith College 


Weres, Sam. Profile of Europe. Pp viii, 
386. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. $3.50. 

Profile of Europe is an account of ob- 
servations Mr. Welles made during his so- 
journs on the Continent and on a two 
months’ visit to the Soviet Union. It is 
a straightforward’ report, parts of which 
command, if not acceptance, at least seri- 
ous consideration. A good deal of it 
makes quite sordid reading, especially the 
chapters on means of political control and 
planned economy. The pages describing 
the potentialities of Soviet Russia and the 
fettering of the citizen, or the sacrifice of 
Citizen-Individual on the altar of Citi- 
zen-Collective, make depressing reading. 
Equally painful is the description of the 
suffering of the masses living under a top- 
heavy bureaucracy that enervates or de- 
stroys originality and levels all living 
thought. On these points one can hardly 
find ground for disagreement with the au- 
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thor, an associate editor of Time. His 
thumbnail sketch of Lincoln and Lenin as 
symbolized by the Lincoln Memorial and 
the tomb of Lenin is a masterpiece—al- 
most melancholy poetry. 

But the book also contains much that 
calls for challenge. Mr. Welles predicts 
that there is little chance of a major war 
in the next fifteen years; he believes that 
the “two magnets” will come to some sort 
of a modus vivendi—but what is the 
modus operandi for such co-existence? 
This is not clear either to the reader or to 
the writer himself. The author often rec- 
ommends that the United States demon- 
strate patience, firmness, and consistency 
in its policy t@ward the U.S.S.R., avoiding, 
however, calling it a “tough policy.” These 
are sheer platitudes, a journalistic jargon 
blunted by all too frequent employment by 
the daily press. Welles extends the view 
that if the Soviet Government were only 
made aware of the preparedness of the 
United States, it would not dare to pro- 
voke a conflict—-a familiar tune taken from 
an old Prussian song. 

If some statements are debatable, others 
constitute outright nonsense. The author, 
little versed in Russian history and with 
hardly any linguistic equipment (he has 
only a “rusty” knowledge of French and 
a “little” Russian and German), is bound 
to fall into error. What is the basis, for 
instance, of his assumption that “for cen- 
turies the Russian people have been ac- 
customed to a leader and to forms of col- 
lective living’? This only demonstrates 
a lack of comprehension of the Russian 
peasant Or take, as an illustration, the 
trite reference to Russian fatalism as ex- 
pressed in the term nichevo. Mr. Welles 
informs us that when you tell a Russian, 
“I’m sorry to hear your father died,” his 
answer will be s#ichevo, meaning, “yes, too 
bad, but he was an old man and had to go 
sometime” I happen to be familiar with 
the language, but I never knew that 
nichevo carries such connotation nor that 
it is even employed on such sad occasions. 
As to the interpretation of Russian sex 
life, it cries for correction, while some of 
the cited anecdotes are not even risqué, 
they are plain vulgar. 

Equally ridiculous is the interpretation 
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that “emotionally, nearly all Russians 
[sic!] feel themselves part of a large 
family,” or that “the Russians had an urge 
for unanimity long before the Big Four or 
the United Nations began meeting.” But 
the following interpretation is the prize 
one: The author uncritically accepts Geof- 
frey Gorer’s psychological explanation that 
tight swaddling of babies produces a frus- 
trating feeling and “intense destructive 
rage,” which causes in the later period “a 
largely unconscious feeling of pervasive 
but unfocused guilt.” Eureka! We now 
are able to comprehend Russian nature: it 
derives from the tight swaddling clothes of 
babyhood, which produce in the Russian a 
sense of responsibility “for the sins &nd 
miseries of the whole world, and give a 
general and continuous demand for either 
confession, atonement, or revenge.” Amen! 
ANATOLE G. MAzouR 
Stanford University 


Gross, Fetrks (Ed.). European Ide- 


ologies. A Survey of 20th Century 
Political Ideas. Pp. xv, 1075. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
$12.00. 


The symposium as a medium for pre- 
senting information in the field of political 
and social problems has inherent short- 
comings which no editor of such a volume 
and few reviewers fail to point out, but 
symposiums continue to appear in ever 
increasing numbers. The assumption must 
be that the advantages outweigh the short- 
comings. In any case, few readers will 
refute that judgment of the present vol- 
ume. European Ideologies certainly has 
greater value than the general run of col- 
lected essays by different authors, although, 
paradoxically, it has more than its share 
of the weaknesses. 

Presented under the editorship of Feliks 
Gross are twenty-seven essays, by twenty- 
four specialists, on varied aspects of the 
development and the significance of mod- 
ern European ideologies. The list of con- 
tributors is an unusually impressive one; 
it includes Lewis Corey, Friedrich W 
Foerster, Sidney Hook, Waclaw Lednicki, 
Algernon Lee, Max Nomad, Friedrich 
Stampfer, and Vladimir Zenzinov. The au- 
thor in each instance “has lived as well as 
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thought within the orbit of the idea sys- 
tem which he assesses” Virtually every 
chapter has some value in its own right. 
Rudolph Rocker’s essay on “Anarchism 
and Anarcho-Syndicalism,’ Stephen Naft’s 


“Hispanidad and Palangism,” Reginald D. 


Lang’s “European Federalism,” and Waclaw 
Lednicki’s “Panslavism” are particularly 
excellent. 

But European Ideologies should be 
judged as a book rather than as a series 
of individual chapters. The purpose is an 
admirable one. to present in a synthetic- 
survey manner selected European ide- 
ologies, the selection to include not only 
Fascism and Communism but significant 
less-known ideologies as well. The vol- 
ume is not intended as an introductory 
textbook, but as a “synthesis for those who 
are interested in, and familiar with, the 
rudimentary principles.” 

In view of the nonexistence of readily 
available, condensed information on mod- 
ern idea systems other than two or three 
of the most outstanding, justification of 
the attempt to meet this need is scarcely 
required. The present volume, however, 
meets it in part only. The work suffers 
from both a lack of unity and a lack of 
balance. Since the study makes no pre- 


tense of being an elementary textbook, it’ 


is certainly permissible, as Professor Gross 
explains in his Preface, merely to men- 
tion or omit altogether well-known ele- 
ments of certain ideologies; but on this 
basis it is not justifiable to include lengthy 
discussions of elementary and well-known 
features of others, e.g., Kalijarvi’s chapter 
on “Nationalism.” The objective presenta- 
tion of both sides of controversial issues 
characterizes some of the essays, while 
others, e.g, Foerster’s “Pangermanism,” 
are special pleadings for a particular point 
of view. In spite of the subtitle of the 
book, the treatment of “Socialism” by 
Algernon Lee is almost confined to eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century develop- 
ments. Although these and other weak- 
- nesses detract from the value of the’ book, 
they in no sense invalidate the judgment 
that it is an unusually excellent collection 
of essays on a subject the importance of 
which can scarcely be overemphasized. 
Perhaps it is not amiss to warn the 
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prospective purchaser that the publishers 
have recognized the value of the book in 
a very practical way: the retail sales price 
of the volume is $12 00. 
JosepH J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 


Pritt, D. N. The State Department and 
the Cold War. Pp. 96. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1948. $1.25. 

As an item of Soviet apologetics, this 
book is a useful statement of the Russian 
case against the thinly veiled implications 
of the State Department’s publication, 
Naszi-Soviet Relatsons 1939-1941 (released 
in January 1948). As a scholarly con- 
tribution to diplomatic his€ory, it leaves 
much to be desired. 

Mr. Pritt is a left-wing Labor M.P. and 
a King’s Counsel, with a creditable anti- 
Nazi and anti-Fascist record, which how- 
ever parallels quite closely the several re- 
versals in the Communist Party line dur- 
ing the past decade. His career as a 
counselor has equipped him with an argu- 
mentative, case-pleading style, at times 
convincing but often involving him in con- 
tradictions. 

As a lawyer, he likes to have the whole 
of an argument: Russia is blameless of 
duplicity in her dealings with Germany 
and Britain which resulted in the nonag- 
gression pact of August 23, 1939, because 
she did not discuss the subject with Ger- 
many until a few days before the pact was 
signed; on the other hand, Britain is 
guilty of the worst hypocrisy for pretend- 
ing not to know such discussions had been 
going on all summer. Russia is defended 
with equal vigor for refusing to commit 
herself to oppose Germany without Polish 
permission, and for moving into Poland 
without such permission. 

The author is especially adept in devas- 
tating attack upon straw men. More than 
half the volume is devoted to exposure of 
the sorry record of Chamberlain-Bonnet 
appearsement diplomacy, apparently on 
the theory that the world is full of people 


who need at this late hour to be persuaded - 


from its cause. In a lengthy passage on 
the Soviet occupation of Eastern Poland 
in 1939 he calls in as witness no other 
than Winston Churchill to prove that the 


A 


ra 
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Soviet motive was justified self-defense 
rather than imperialism. As a good lawyer 
he allows his witness to speak only to the 
particular question put. 

An excellent case can be made, and it is 
made here, that Russia should not be 
blamed for refusing to defend Anglo- 
French interests at the neglect of her own. 
Less convincing is the argument that in 
the Nazi-Soviet pact and in supplying Ger- 
many with valuable materials until June 
1941, Moscow was adequately and intelli- 
gently defending her own interests In his 
case against Chamberlain, Mr. Pritt as- 
sumes, as does almost everyone, that a 
strong stand against Hitler by Britain, 
France, and Russia would have prevented 
war. Moscow might better have swal- 
lowed Chamberlain’s derelictions and inept 
diplomacy and acted on that assumption 
in 1939, 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Roperts, Leste Home from the Cold 
Wars. Pp. 224. Boston. The Beacon 
Press, 1948. $2.50. 

Although Roberts’ Foreword gives a 
definite impression that “the peoples of 
the lesser nations are sick and weary of 
the power politics” of both America and 
Russia, he definitely fails to give that im- 
pression in the rest of the book—in spite 
of his seemingly deliberate effort to pre- 
sent what people “were saying, thinking 
and doing during the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1948 behind the Iron Curtain and 
Canada.” The result is more than con- 
fusing, because of his slick, sleazy, and 
proposterous way of handling the facts. 

Let me illustrate this by picking up 
some statements from the chapter on 
Czechoslovakia. We read that “the Czechs 
don’t forget it was the Red Army” that 
saved Prague (p. 138). But the author 
fails to note that Prague was actually liber- 
ated by Russia’s pro-Nazi traitor, General 
Viassoff. When Roberts talked to some 
Czechs about Masaryk’s “suicide,” suggest- 
ing that he might have been “liquidated” 
by Communists, “at least four men said 
‘Nonsense’? simultaneously. Roberts 
must have consulted only straight Commu- 
nists on this question, and he disregards 


a 


evidence already available then, and now 
confirmed by numerous refugees from 
Prague. “Moscow had a finger in the pie,” 
proclaims Roberts, but adds: “But such 
things must be expected” (p. 136). Or: 
“Certainly the ordinary citizen suffers no 
[police] surveillance” (p. 132). ‘And let 
the innocents ponder this question: “Have 
you given consideration to the idea that 
the administration may be glad to have 
[the] dissidents leave the country?” (p. 
132). Did Roberts see the pictures in Life 
magazine last spring showing the Commu- 
nist guards shooting at the “dissidents” 
trying to escape into the American zone of 
Germany? Roberts closes the chapter with 
this gem: “. .. you had looked in vain 
for symptoms of public unease, for signs 
of the whip cracked over people’s heads, 
and you had to admit that you hadn’t seen 
any” (p 140) 

The rest of the volume is written in a 
similar vein. It is rare to encounter such 
a high degree of reportorial naiveté. At 
a time of enforced re-evaluation, such as 
we are at present undergoing in regard to 
Soviet Russia’s intentions, this is not only 
useless but definitely a dangerous book 
for any American who may be searching 
for the unpleasant truth about the course 
of world history. 
` Josep S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 


Bisson, T. A. Prospects for Democracy 
in Japan. Pp. viii, 143. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. $2.75. 
This brief account of attempted reform’ 

in the organized political life of the once 

most powerful nation of the Orient is one 


-of a series of similar interpretative vol- 


umes initiated by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for the purpose of providing a 
better understanding of the American. oc- 
cupation of Japan. Specific companion 
volumes in the J. P. R. series directly re- 
lated to this one are: Edwin M. Martin, 
Allied Occupation of Japan and Harold 
Wakefield, New Paths for Japan Other 
more specialized reports (“Labor Problems 
in Japan,” “Japan’s Agricultural Problem” 
and several others) are to be released in 
the near future. 

The avowed aim of this volume “is to 
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present a concise critical analysis of cer- 
tain crucial aspects of occupation policies 
and achievements” (p. vii). The “crucial 
aspects” referred to are the series of po- 
litical reforms conceived of by the Ameri- 
can conquerors as the instruments that 
would bring “democracy” to Japan. Some 
of the “reforms” discussed are the adop- 
tion of the new constitution; the reorgani- 
zation and reshuffling of government minis- 
tries and bureaus; the reorganization of 
public health, welfare, education, police, 
and court activities and procedures; the 
purging of old guard “bureaucrats” from 
official positions of power, first in political 
office, then in the large business (zaibatsu) 
corporations, newspapers, ard other enter- 
prises; the dissolution of the old estab- 
lished and traditional “neighborhood asso- 
ciations,” the Agricultural Association, and 
the Fisheries Association; and the official 
elimination of many other types of cen- 
tralized control over the individual citizen 
and the small producer. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the 
limited scope of the present volume as one 
of a series, and not one intended to be 
generally interpretative or analytical of 
the broader aspects of the whole ideology 
of “reform” and “demotratization” of one 
nation by another—a conquering nation 
One looks in vain in this book for any 
critical consideration of the basic con- 
ception of “reform’”—that, apparently, is 
accepted as a matter of course. 

The author seems to align himself with 
that segment of contemporary political 
thought which conceives of society as a 
conscious construct of man and regards 
the organization of national power as the 
result of design and plan by men who are 
either approved of as “liberal” and “demo- 
cratic” or disapproved of as “feudal,” “au- 
tocratic’ and “reactionary bureaucrats ” 
Reform and democracy (both, of course, 
patterned after American practice) are to 
be brought about, therefore, by changing 
the form of organization of political and 
social life. If the habits, attitudes, cus- 
toms, and traditions—in short, the whole 
culture—of a people stand in the way, it 
is just too bad——they will have to change 
their customs and their habitual way of 
life. The book is critical of the accom- 


plishments of the occupation, on the 
theory, apparently, that if other changes 
had been made or if other procedure had 
been followed, the desired end (reform) 
would have been nearer to achievement. 
There is no recognition of the possible fal- 
lacy back of the whole ideology of the 
“reformation” of a culture, or of a nation, 
by another nation, especially a conquering 
nation. 

If one grants the major assumptions 
about the reforming of a nation and of a 
culture, this is an excellent little book, 
which gives a consistent and logical account 
of major efforts attempted and incisive 
conclusions about probable effectiveness 
and obvious limitations. If one rejects 
these assumptions as anthropological and 
sociological absurdities, the book still gives 
a clear and concise picture of what has 
been attempted and provides a valuable 
basis for individual judgment as to what 
may be expected in this “the greatest 
single administrative enterprise ever un- 
dertaken by the United States” (p. 1). 

GEORGE B. Voro 

University of Minnesota 


Gayn, Marx. Japan Diary. Pp. x, 517. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 1948. $4.00. 


This eyewitness record of what is hap- 
pening in Japan and Korea is one of the 
most significant recent books on the Far 
East. The author is an American “special 
correspondent” who kept an account of 
what he saw and heard from December 5, 
1945 when he arrived in Tokyo until Ma 
3, 1948. i 

This is no ordinary book, no superficial 
journalese The data on postwar policies 
and personalities are gathered at first hand 
from all corners of Japan and from all 
sorts of people, logically and shrewdly, in 
a manner that historians and political scien- 
tists can respect. With a long knowledge 
of the East behind him, the author traveled 
up and down Japan talking with tenant 
farmers, landowners, industrialists, labor 
leaders, former Army officers, politicians, 
Military Government teams, and American 
officials. His disturbing story should be 
read by every American, for it describes in 
vivid language our unsuccessful attempt 


\ 
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to convert overnight a conquered imperial- 
ist foe into a democracy—one of the most 
stupendous political and social experiments 
in American history. 

Approving the United States Initial Post- 
Surrender Policy of August 1945 as “one 
of the great documents of American his- 
tory,” Mr. Gayn presents a wealth of inci- 
dents, experiences, and events showing that 
practically everyone, from General Mac- 
Arthur and the Emperor to the smallest 
school child, was disregarding it or modi- 
fying it in the interest of an unreformed 
Japan. He came upon children burying by 
night airplane engines and tools in their 
schoolyards and variously secreting vast 
quantities of rubber, metal, and other mili- 
tary equipment against the day when the 
American occupation ends He found for- 
mer members of the Thought Control 
working in other bureaus of the govern- 
ment, sometimes in high=r places. He 
claims that there was no effective purge, 
simply a reshuffling of personnel. His 
most serious charge is lodged against our 
own Army in Japan and Korea, which on 
numerous occasions kept vital information 
from correspondents and from the Ameri- 
can public. The combination of an un- 
democratic Army occupation and an un- 
democratic Japanese government retained 
in power, plus the natural tendency of the 
Japanese to circumvent their conquerers, 
is, in Mr. Gayn’s opinion, making a farce 
of the occupation. “Japan, which lost the 
war, is fast winning the pzace.” 

The author also presents evidence that 
Americans in Japan and Korea are sacrific- 
ing every consideration in order to make 
these countries bastions against Russian 
Communism. Koreans with whom he 
spoke preferred the Japanese occupation 
to the American. The author maintains 
that América, which went into the Far 


East with popular esteem, has become ' 


hated because of its clumsy and. reaction- 
ary practices. 

This is an absorbingly interesting book, 
full of down-to-earth situations, and con- 
taining revealing interviews with the men 
who today are leaders in Japan and Korea. 
It may be extreme in its conclusions, but 
it contains an important body of data that 
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no serious student of the times can afford 
to overlook, 
Oscar G. DARLINGTON 
Hofstra College 


TENENBAUM, JosEPH. In Search of a Lost 
People: The Old and the New Poland. 
Pp. viii, 312. New York: The Beech- 
hurst Press, 1948. $4.50. 

The author is a New York physician 
and writer. He was an Austrian soldier 
during the First World War and subse- 
quently was active in civic affairs in his 
native Galicia before migrating to America. 
As an American citizen and president of 
the World Federation of Polish Jews he 
revisited Poland in 1946 to survey; study, 
and make original notations of the fate of 
the Polish Jews during the Hitlerian epoch. 
He traveled widely in Poland during sev- 
eral months, interviewed officials and com- 
munity leaders, visited the sites of Nazi 
concentration camps and gas chambers, 
talked to some of the handful of Jewish 
survivors, and observed their efforts to re- 
construct their lives. Sections of the book 
describe Polish Jewish history from me- 
dieval times to the present, the manner of 
response and resistance to the Nazis, war- 
time slaughters of Warsaw and other Pol- 
ish ghetto inhabitants, various concentra- 
tion camps and gas chambers, and post- , 
war manifestations of anti-Semitism and 
terrorization of Jews. 

The reviewer, an anthropologist, would 
have wished for a survey that was per- 
haps less conventional and more psycho- 
logically oriented. But Dr. Tenenbaum’s 
study will facilitate the task of other ob- 
servers who will seek data that may throw 
light on the emotional behavior of millions 
of disturbed non-Jews who constituted the 
warp and woof of the Polish fabric of the 
thirties and early forties. Dr. Tenenbaum 
has also sketched a background that will 
aid scholars who may attempt to describe 
the psychological behavior of the terror- 
ized and doomed Polish Jews of this pe- 
riod. In a day when few professional his- 
torians or community, observers are well 
versed in psychological theory and tech- 
niques of observation, a reviewer would be 
unfair were he to criticize in the light of 
a desire that the author had ventured such 
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interpretations and sought such evidences. 
This survey is a serious effort, but it is 
no more the product of a scientific his- 
torian or sociologist than it is of a psycho- 
logically discerning reporter. There are no 
footnotes. Exact references are not given 
to pages of historical treatises, survivors’ 
testimony, salvaged diaries, Nazi docu- 
ments, or Nuremberg trial volumes, though 
sources such as these have been employed. 
Nonetheless, the author has written with 
praiseworthy care and responsibility. Jus- 
tifiable emotions of grief and horror do not 
warp the narrative. The book is a worthy 
and illuminating historical survey for the 
general reader, as well as a guide to later 
scholars, Its restraint and objectivity are 
especially commendable because no more 
appalling chapter of history could be dealt 
with, and the author writes of the destruc- 
tion by madmen of his own people. 
MELVILLE JACOBS 
University of Washington 


Lonau, Herz. The Germans on Trial 
Pp. 180. New York: Storm Publishers, 
1948. $2.50. 


Shortly after the war came to a close, 
we were presented with an arrogant, flashy, 
and essentially pro-Nazi diatribe by Hein- 
rich Hauser, The German Strikes Back, 
written on the eve of his intended return 
to Germany. (Incidentally, he seems not 
to have returned, but to have found a 
haven in the United States he despises ) 
Lunau’s book might be superficially com-, 
pared to Hauser’s, but 1t is basically quite 
different. Marked by fundamental hu- 
mility rather than arrogance, it is worthy 
of a sober hearing. 

Lunau’s essential point is that although 
we initially distinguished between the Nazis 
and the German people, we have lost sight 
of that -distinction. The punishments in- 
flicted as the outcome of the Nuremberg 
trials were in most cases entirely justified, 
even though our failure to render the trials 
above suspicion by placing them in the 
hands of neutral jurists was a fatal error 
in propaganda tactics. These justified 
punishments, however, pale into insignifi- 
cance alongside the unjustified suffering 
inflicted on entirely innocent Germans, 
from babes in arms to old women on the 


brink of the grave, because of our muddle- 
headedness and hasty decisions. The im- 
promptu Morgenthau plan, which would 
have meant the starving down of a popu- 
lation numbering more than sixty millions 
to less than one-half or one-third that 
number, was succeeded by the improvised 
Byrnes pronouncement and that, in turn, 
by the almost equally off-the-cuff Marshall 
plan. We have followed no clear-cut 
policy line, but, appalled by the conse- 
quences of our planlessness, we have set 
up one stopgap after another. Even the 
Marshall plan, as initially announced, made 
no adequate provision for a western Ger- 
many that even then was clearly the 
fulcrum of any leverage we might exert 
against the Russian creeping advance 

The results of our ineptitude have been 
a major setback in the task of democratiz- 
ing Germany, mass starvation and disease, 
and a degree of political nihilism that ren- 
ders our glacis beyond the Rhine highly 
insecure. All this, and much more, Lunau 
points out. He himself contributed to the 
American war effort, was recently natu- 
ralized, and has every right to be heard 
A man who risked his life against the 
Nazis should certainly have his day in 
court 

It might be added that the reviewer ex- 
presses his opinion on the basis of OSS 
work during the war with German anti- 
Nazi aides, and of eighteen months in 
1947-48 in Military Government where 
familiarity with denazification procedures 
was an almost daily requisite. The sorry 
spectacle of ignorance—and even, on oc- 
casion, of malevolence—among American 
denazification officers has left him with a 
bad taste in his mouth. Were he writing 
a book like Lunau’s, his mode of expres- 
sion might consequently be somewhat bit- 
ter Lunau is forthright, but rarely if ever 
censorious, self-righteous, or cynical Pub- 
lished by a hitherto obscure firm, it is to 
be hoped that his book will get the im- 
mediate attention and wide reading it so 
eminently deserves 

Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Italy in the Second 
(Translated by Muriel 


Bapociio, PIETRO 
World Wear. 
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Currey ) Pp. x, 234. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. $3 50. 


This little volume consists of 204 pages 
of recollections or memoirs, and an ap- 
pendix of 26 pages of documents on the 
Royal Army, the Royal Navy, the Royal 
Air Force, the government and patriots, 
prisoners of war, and internal reconstruc- 
tion. Italy’s entry into World War II, 
the defeat in the North African campaigns, 
the invasion of Italy by the Allies, the 
fall of Mussolini and the monarchy, and 
the organization of democratic government 
are the major topics to which the author 
devotes his attention. Obviously Badoglio 
writes from firsthand knowledge, for no 
other person was so intimately associated 
with: the successive developments in the 
drama of Italian history from the conquest 
of Abyssinia to the national reconstruction 
after the collapse of the monarchy. He 
conquered Abyssinia for the King and the 
Duce, a national victory that seemed to 
confirm Mussolini’s claim to the mare 
nostrum and imperialistic expansion. More- 
over, besides being Chief of Staff, he served 
the government in various other capacities, 
and when the Fascist regime tottered and 
fell “like a rotten pear,” Badoglio was the 
logical person to assume the difficult task 
of directing popular resistance to the Ger- 
mans, and co-operation with the American 
and English forces. 

The situation in 1939, Mussolini’s entry 
into the war, and the strange share of 
Italy in its progress are graphically if 
somewhat hurriedly told in less than 100 
pages, while the progress of events from 
Brindisi to the liberation of Rome and the 
establishment of the new government oc- 
cupy the succeeding 100 pages. Again and 
again, the reader would like to see more 
elaboration, and, if he is familiar with the 
memoirs of von Biilow, the Kaiser’s pol- 
ished Chancellor at the turn of the cen- 
tury, or those of von Hetzendorf, the Aus- 
trian Chief of Staff of the period, he will 
be impressed with the relative paucity of 
Badoglio’s reminiscences. True, memoirs 
are not, as a rule, regarded as very de- 
pendable historical source material; never- 
theless they often reveal facts not found 
in the official documents, and add color 
and the personal outlook. 
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The latter is especially true of Badoglio’s 
account, for it is peculiarly subjective in 
character. At times he seems almost ob- 
sessed with the idea that he must, at all 
costs, establish proof of his patriotism and 
of the soundness of his own judgment in 


. major crises. He makes much of his op- 


position to Italy’s entering the war; he as- 
serts his criticism of Allied strategy in in- 
vading Italy from the south instead of by 
way of Sardinia, thus getting in the rear 
of the Germans; he confesses his surprise 
at Allied objections to his opening negotia- 
tions direct with Russia when there were 
more than 70,000 prisoners of war in the 
USSR ; and he boasts of his “resolute” 
stand against President Roosevelt’s transfer 
of Italian ships to the Russians without 
consulting the Italian Government—which 
he designated as “an asphyxiation of Italy 
by the Allies.” 
WILLIAM E LINcELBACH 
American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILuiaMS, Francis. Socialist Britam. Pp. 
278 New York: The Viking Press, 1949 
$3 00. 

Francis Williams has written a book 
about the social revolution now in progress 
in Great Britain that is as lucid and inter- 
esting as it is thoughtful and informative. 
As he has been an editor of the Daily 
Herald, a holder of important offices, and 
Prime Minister Attlee’s adviser on public 
relations, he knows the labor movement 
from the inside. In this discussion of the 
Labour government’s efforts to meet the 
threefold challenge in domestic, imperial, 
and foreign affairs, his firsthand knowledge 
is always in evidence. 

The author dwells at some length on the 
efforts of the British sécialists to end in- 
equality and insecurity by means of a 
planned economy. It is emphasized that 
no rigid and complete collectivizing is con- 
templated, however, but a mixed system 
wherein basic industries are nationalized, 
while the remainder, although tied in 
closely with the national plan, will be left 
in private hands. The objective is a sys- 
tem in which the individual will enjoy 
more freedom than in either a capitalist 
or a communist one. 
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The brief section on the Empire reveals 
how fully in socialist thinking the earlier 
negative anti-imperialism has been re- 
placed by a more positive and constructive 
view. The author, cautiously optimistic, 
believes that everywhere the Empire is 
moving to new strength and new cohesion 
and that, through the development of the 
new Asiatic dominions and of future Afri- 
can ones, there may evolve a union of free 
nations such as the world has not previ- 
ously known. 

The author is likewise hopeful about 


Britain’s positiom in the world. Although. 


temporarily weakened, he rates it as still 
a great power because of its imperial po- 
sition, its strategic holdings, and its leader- 
ship in western Europe. He draws a good 
contrast between Russian communism and 
British socialism. He accepts political 
agreement with the United States as nec- 
essary to prevent aggression, but believes 
that an early recovery of British economic 
independence will be better for all con- 
cerned, 

Some of the best chapters deal with the 
leadership of the Labour Party. Bevin, 
Cripps, and Morrison receive the credit 
that might be expected for their great con- 
tributions, but what will surprise those 
who derive their impressions from more 
superficial observers and leftist critics is 
the high place given to Attlee. Although 
exceeded in capacity in certain directions 
by his great subordinates, the Prime Min- 
ister has shown real strength, tenacity, and 
stability. His opponents have consistently 
underestimated the skill with which he re- 
vived a defeated and disorganized party 
and led it to victory and power, so that it 
is no accident that he now presides over 
Britain in revolution. 

Cari F. BRAND 

Stanford University 


Hurwitz, SAMUEL J. State Intervention: 


in Great Britain: A Study of Economic 

Control and Social Response, 1914-1919. 

Pp x, 321. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1949. $4.00 

In the main section of the book, entitled 
“The Mobilization of Industry and Labor,” 
the author makes a substantial contribution 
to the study of the First World War. The 
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account is enlivened by numerous quota- 
tions from official and unofficial sources 
It emphasizes the improvising of policies 
(the muddling) by public officials and the 
compromises with traditions and selfish in- 
terests. It reveals indirectly, however, the 
essential vigor, resourcefulness, and adapt- 
ability of the British people, who, while 
struggling toward democracy and preoc- 
cupied with peacetime problems, were sud- 
denly thrust into total war, 

Prewar conditions from 1905 to 1914 
are described in the first chapter, “A 
Decade of Liberalism.” That chapter sets 
the tone of the volume and illustrates both 
the virtues and the limitations of the study. 
The strains of a period of relative economic 
decline; the social ferments among the 
masses beneath the uneasy surface of dukes 
and bishops, bankers and industrial mag- 
nates; the political maneuvers of Lloyd 
George and his associates and opponents; 
the stumbling into war and its complete 
though temporary overshadowing of do- 
mestic discord—all of these varied aspects 
of the decade are put before the reader 


_ largely by the use of colorful quotations 


from men who played the leading roles in 
the drama. 

The last section, “The Reaction of the 
Nation,” presents, again with liberal use of 
quotations, what may be termed a diag- 
nosis of the split personality of the nation. 
The section describes tke almost universal 
opposition to war up tc its outbreak, and 
the sudden transition thereafter to whole- 
hearted support; the reactions of workers 
to manpower controls, dilution of skills, 
and various other issues; and the extrava- 
gant promises and great expectations for 
reconstruction and the later disillusion- 
ment 

The Preface states that “in any presenta- 
tion the selection of data inescapably con- 
ditions the conclusion” The data, espe- 
cially the quotations. that were selected 
and the author’s conclusions appear to the 
reviewer to give an exaggerated and some- 
what lurid impression of the political 
turbulence and opportunism, the intellec- 
tual inconsistencies, and the social unrest 
preceding the war; the emotionalism at- 
tending the outbreak of the war; and the 
idealism and later disillusionment follow- 


ing the war. Ominous import is too often 
seen in the mere effervescence of vital 
democratic ferments. 

These criticisms, however, are mainly 
questions of emphasis. The study con- 
tributes to an understanding of the tragic 
failures after World War I, and by impli- 
cation helps also to explain the present 
heroic efforts of the British people to avoid 
the mistakes of that period. 

Wirt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C 


Bowe, Joun The Unity of European 
History. Pp. 383. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1948. 18 s. 


The title of this volume, and the knowl- 
edge that the author has also written a 
volume on Western Political Thought, 
would lead one to expect an essay on po- 
litical theory, or at least some general in- 
terpretation of the forces which might 
have produced unity. In his Preface, Mr. 
Bowle states: “My overriding object has 
been to present for the ordinary reader the 
unity and the development of the great 
cosmopolitan traditions of Europe, to re- 
late economic and cultural achievement to 
the political background, and to set the 
mythologies of current nationalism in their 
proper place” (p. 7). 

The book, however, turns out to be in 
its first 306 pages little more than a brief 
and well-written general history of Euro- 
pean civilization from prehistoric times to 
the present. The author has been most 
skillful in weaving together the threads of 
political, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment, and has ably highlighted the chief 
contributions of each era. Then in the 
last two chapters (pp. 307-44) he swings 
into an analysis of twentieth-century po- 
litical and economic thought, and discusses, 
from the point of view of a British lib- 
eral, the needs of modern society. 

The book was written during the war, 
and its publication was evidently delayed 
by the paper and other shortages in Brit- 
ain. Great hope is expressed for the co- 
operation of the Western democracies and 
Russia in the United Nations organization, 
and the author lashes out at Fascism, “a 
poisonous idolatry in which thought is lost 
in action; it implies a deliberate and im- 
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becile cult of violence” (p. 323). Con- 
cerning the Soviet Union, Mr. Bowle notes: 
“its success, won at the sacrifice of prin- 
ciples fundamental in Western tradition, 
presents a challenge to the economic and 
social systems of the rest of the world. 
Its future, as much as that of the rest of 
mankind, is dependent on the establish- 
ment of world order within a world law. 
This the Kremlin in spite of ideological 
preoccupation would be wise to promote” 
(p. 321). 

Mr. Bowle is at his best in discussing 
modern theory, and in these sections his 
work is stimulating, if a bit out of date. 
For the rest, the book is merely another 
history of civilization. The emphasis is 
well laid; the superiority of Byzantium in 
the early Middle Ages is stressed; the early 
history of Russia and the Slavic peoples is 
given proportionately full treatment, and 
the author seems au courant with the most 
recent historical literature and theories. 
His characterizations of epochs are often 
strikingly phrased. The prehistoric era he 
fnds to be “a period of invention unparal- 
leled in history until the sixteenth century 
of our own era” (p. 20); the Greeks “dis- 
covered the most powerful instrument of 
European thought—the power of abstrac- 
tion and impartial observation” (p. 37); 
from the Jewish prophets derived “a flame 
of fierce nationalism” (p. 83); while “the 
impact of applied science on human insti- 
tutions and the consequent need of a 
planned and flexible social order became 
the overriding theme of modern history” 
(pp. 256-57). 

A few minor errors should be corrected: 
Arabic numerals were used in western Eu- 
rope considerably earlier than the fifteenth 
century (p. 165), and Henry the Navigator 
of Portugal was the great-grandson of Ed- 
ward III of England not the grandson of 
Henry IO (p. 187). There are other 
points to which exception might be taken, 
but on the whole, the treatment is clear 
and the facts correct. 

The book is too sketchy to be a textbook 
and too much of a general text to be 
popular; but for a lay reader it has con- 
siderable merit, and the author would 
seem to have accomplished the goal he set 
himself. The book would be almost per- 
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fect for a discussion by a ladies’ cultural 
society, and would afford them stimulating 
material. 
; Jogan L LAMONTE 
University of Pennsylvania 


De Roover, Raymonp. Money, Banking 
and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges. Pp. 
xvii, 420. Cambridge, Mass.: The Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, 1948. $8.75; 
$7.00 to members of the Mediaeval 
: Academy. 


The contents of this book are so well 
indicated by the title that a reviewer need 
say little more about them. The author 
and his wife (née Florence Edler) are 
well-known members of that band of 
youngish-middle-aged American medieval- 
ists who bave pushed the frontier of eco- 
nomic research out into new regions by 
patient, lengthy labors on such business or 
legal records as have survived Professor 
de Roover started his career as a historian 
by digging into the account books and busi- 
ness records of his native city, Antwerp, 
during the period—the sixteenth century— 
when that city was the commercial and 
financial metropolis of northwestern Eu- 
rope. By chance he learned that there 
was similar material in Bruges, belonging 
to a still earlier period—in fact to the 
time when Bruges was what Antwerp later 
became. When he examined it, he found 
about 2,400 folios of ledgers or journals 
belonging to two Bruges money-changers, 
dated between 1367 and 1370. To de- 
cipher, interpret, and convert into living 
story this dry as dust collection, it was 
necessary not merely to scour the Belgian 
archives for further data but also to search 
in those Italian cities—Florence, Genoa, 
Lucca, and the rest—from which Italian 
traders came to trade in Bruges. 

Such a job is a supreme challenge to the 
industry, imagination, ingenuity, and criti- 
cal skepticism of any scholar; but from 
that challenge Professor de Roover has 
emerged with flying colors and much rich 
booty. He has made it possible for us to 
watch the commerce, banking, exchange 
transactions, payments, and defaults of in- 
terregional trade between the Mediter- 
ranean and the north, as well as the intra- 
regional traffic which centered on Bruges. 
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We can see the wheels going round; we 
can understand the functions discharged 
by the three groups—the Italian merchant- 
bankers, the “lombards” doing their pawn- 
broking, and the essential money-changers 
who took deposits as a sideline and thus 
contributed one of the basic banking serv- 
ices to the community. We are reminded 
that the medieval economy was not im- 
peded in its operation by the lack of some 
of the facilities which later centuries en- 
joyed, such as banknotes, but that it man- 
aged to carry on and do whatever it really 
felt necessary for its work. The notion 
that earlier periods were immature just 
because they were earlier than ours dies 
hard; but Professor də Roover has has- 
tened its demise. There is even more than 
a hint that the author suspects that our 
medieval ancestors enjoyed one of the per- 
quisites of modern capitalism—the busi- 
ness cycle; but like a sound scholar he is 
too cautious to commit himself on that 
point He does, however, commit himself 
to a faith in the quantity theory of money 

Needless to say, the Mediaeval Academy 
has given this masterly study the setting 
it deserves, even to the ten delightful re- 
productions of old maps, pictures, and 
photographs of the kind of document that 
was used. The picture of the ledger page 
(p. 254) gives a grim idea of the kind of 
raw material from which the book has been 
produced. 

STerBERT HEATON 
University of Minnesota 


Sarton, GEORGE The Life of Science: Es- 
says in the History of Civilization. Pp. 
vii, 197. New York: Henry Schuman, 
1948. $3.50 


This illuminating little book is a sort of 
intellectual testament, with revelant allu- 
sions and illustrations, of the foremost 
American scholar and writer in the field 
of the history of science. Dr. Sarton is 
an adopted American—a Belgian refugee 
from the carnage of tke First World War. 
Even before he had left his native land he 
had founded /sts, the most important jour- 
nal devoted to the history and philosophy 
of science. Since coming to this country 
he has written many articles, edited Jsis, 
and produced a monumental three-volume 
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work on the history of science. He has 
also labored indefatigably to promote in- 
terest in the history of science, which he 
regards -as a field of history—indeed al- 
most of aesthetics—as well as of science. 
This book is a collection of papers and 
essays which, in one way or another, well 
exemplify Dr. Sarton’s notions of the his- 
tory of science and its role and importance 
in the intellectual history of mankind. 

The Life of Science starts off with three 
essays on the more general aspects and 
problems of the history of science: a brief 
consideration of the stages of intellectual 
history; a discussion of the similarities, 
differences, and interrelationships between 
the history of medicine and the history of 
art; and a comprehensive consideration of 
the history of science as an intellectual 
point of view and as a social experience. 
The last-mentioned is the most important 
contribution in the volume, and is one of 
the most cogent and competent discussions 
of the scope, role, and function of the his- 
tory of science to be found anywhere in 
print. ` 

The book next turns from general consid- 
erations to some specific contributions to 
the history of science. Leonardo da Vinci’s 
epoch-making position in the history of sci- 
encé is outlined, with stress placed on the 
novelty of his method as well as on the 
versatility of his genius. There is a tender 
essay on the tragically brief life of the pre- 
cocious mathematical genius, Evariste Ga- 
lois. Then follows a delightful and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the intellectual in- 
terests and scholarly accomplishments of 
Ernest Renan, in which the .emphasis is 
placed on Renan’s scientific conception of 
history and his broad appreciation of the 
role of science in the intellectual and cul- 
tural history of mankind. Finally, in this 
section, Herbert Spencer is presented to il- 
lustrate the encyclopedic type of mind, de- 
voted in Spencer’s case to syStematizing all 
knowledge from the evolutionary stand- 
point. 

The third part of the book is devoted to 
a relatively long essay on the development 
of science in the Near East and western 
Europe, and the interchange of knowledge 
between the two areas over the ages. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon the contribu- 
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tions of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Moslems, and the Christian Scholastic phi- 
losophers and scientists. This essay is not 
only informing in the specific field of the 
history of science but is also a good case 
study in cultural diffusion. 

The volume ends with a discussion of the 
need for, and possible contributions of, an 
Institute for the History of Science and 
Civilization, and a consideration of the 
value of the history of science as an intel- 
lectual stimulant and a civilizing force. 

All in all, the book is written in clear and 
lucid fashion; it is impressive in its re- 
strained learning, but is entirely devoid of 
the forbidding external mechanics of schol- 
arship which all too often frighten off the 
intelligent general reader from any consid- 
eration of the history of science. In addi- 
tion to its value to the educated public, the 
book should prove indispensable required 
reading in all courses now given in the 
humanities in our colleges and universities. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, New York 


Bober, M. M. Karl Marx's Interpretation 
of History. (Second ed., revised.) Pp. 
445. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. $6.00. 

Professor Bober’s study of the Marxian 
interpretation of history has been one of 
the standard accounts since it was first 
published ın 1927, and in view of the con- 
stantly expanding literature on the subject 
a new edition is most welcome. The de- 
velopment of economic theory in the past 
twenty-one years is revealed in the titles 
of the two new chapters which have been 
added to the descriptive section: “Marz’s 
Theories of Crises,” and “Marx and Eco- 
nomic Calculation.” The evolution of the 
author’s own evaluation of Marx is re- 
flected in the extensive revisions in the 
final critical section, and in numerous other 
changes made throughout the text. 

Professor Bober has gone much further 
than in the first edition to show the rela- 
tionship between the ideas of Marx and 
Engels and those of contemporary the- 
orists, and important references are made 
to the work of Chamberlin, Dewey, Lange, 
Schumpeter, Sweezy, and in particular 
Keynes. On the other hand it must be 
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noted, and not without regrets, that the ` 


author did not take the opportunity offered 
by the revised edition to consider the con- 
tributions of the Soviet theorists to the 
study of Marx and Engels While the So- 
viet commentators may not have added a 
great deal to the thought of the two mas- 
ters, they have contributed considerably to 
the popularization of Marxism, and it 
would be interesting to see their work 
through the discriminating and critical eyes 
of Professor Bober. 

It is significant that with the passing of 
the years Professor Bober, like J M. 
Keynes, has become somewhat less harsh 
in his estimate of Marx. As he himself 
suggests, a great depression and a Second 
World War have tended to strengthen the 
prestige of Marxism. Where in 1927 he 
grudgingly admitted that Marx had at least 
brought “humble economic facts” to the 
attention of historians in such a way that 
they could never again ignore them, he 
now states more positively that Marx’s 
work has served as a great stimulus even 
to the great majority of social scientists 
who cannot accept his conclusions. While 
the author’s approach to Marx’s interpreta- 
tion of history has increased in scope and 
depth, his personal evaluation of the the- 
ory has-not changed. He still believes that 
the wide following which Marx has won is 
due less to an appreciation of his analysis 
or to a success in his forecasts than to the 
scientific appearance of his method, to his 
almost religious appeal to reformers of all 
sorts, and to the many purposes which his 
ideas can serve Professor Bober still re- 
gards the interpretation as a one-sided and 
hence unreliable guide to history. He still 
characterizes Marx’s theory in his final sen- 
tence as “a key that fits many locks but 
opens few doors.” 

C. E. Brack 

Princeton University : 


Okinawa: The Last Battle. (“United States 
Army in World War II: The War in the 
Pacific”) By Roy E. APPLEMAN, JAMES 
M. Burns, RUSSELL A. GUGELER, AND 
Jonn Stevens, Historical Division, De- 
partment of the Army. Pp. xxii, 529. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1948 $6 00. - 


Early in World War I the decision was 
made to prepare a comprehensive account 
of the military activities of the conflict. 
Trained historians were assıgned to the 
larger units of the Army and War Depart- 
ment to initiate the work of research, 
analysis, and writing As a result, “The 
United States Army in World War IT” has 
taken quite definite form with plans for a 
ninety-nine volume series. 

Two organizational studies have ap- 
peared, but the present volume is the first 
to report theater action. Oddly enough, 
the history of the last operation appears 
first; the explanation for this is that prepa- 
rations for historical coverage from an or- 
ganization standpoint were superior to 
those for previous operations. 

Though not written in an inspired style, . 
this volume covers as adequately as could 
be expected the military story of Opera- 
tion ICEBERG, as the invasion of the 
Ryukyus was officially called. The contri- 
butions of the-Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and the Army are considered vital, and no 
attempt is made to grant undue credit to 
one; obviously, in the light of the nature 
of the series, the role of the Navy has been 
sketched, while the services of the other 
branches are developed in detail. 

In the light of the size and terrain of 
Okinawa, severe restrictions. were placed 
on the number and the size of combat units 
employed Consequently, in this history 
there is much of small-unit action; the na- 
ture of modern front-line warfare is rather 
ably portrayed. Instances of individual 
heroism and small-group valor are repeat- 
edly cited. The deaths of General Buck- 
ner and Brigadier General Easley and of 
correspondent Ernie Pyle are simply told. 

Fifty-four maps, mostly of the folding 
type, and nineteen tables and charts will 
undoubtedly be warmly welcomed by the 
professional reader or the student of mili- 
tary history. One hundred and four pages, 
approximately one-fifth of the book, are 
given to illustrations; they will prove of 
interest to both lay and professional read- 
ers. 

As is well known, Okinawa was one of 
the most bitterly fought battles in the Pa- 
cific war. American casualties were greater ~ 
than those experienced in any other cam- 
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paign against the Japanese, totaling 12,500 
killed or missing and 36,631 wounded. The 
losses in ships were 36 sunk and 368 dam- 
aged, while losses in air were 763 planes 
in the three months of April through June. 
The authors of Okinawa: The Last Batile 
attribute this high cost “to the fact that 
the battle had been fought against a ca- 
pably led Japanese army of greater strength 
than anticipated, over difficult terrain 
heavily and expertly fortified, and thou- 
sands of miles from home.” The cost to 
the Japanese was even higher, with ap- 
proximately 110,000 Japanese losing their 
lives in either the traditional hara-kiri man- 
ner or by the less orthodox but equally ef- 
fective satchel-explosive or in comparably 
violent fashion. Indeed, only 7,400 pris- 
oners were taken. In matériel, the enemy 
lost 7,800 planes, 16 ships sunk, and 4 
damaged. And most significant of all, he 
surrendered 640 square miles of territory 
within 350 miles of Kyushu. Fortunately, 
V-J Day arrived before the potential stra- 
tegic benefits of Okinawa, the last battle, 
were realized, 
Wriiam E Livezey 
University of Oklahoma 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS. Documents 
Relating to the Eve of the Second World 
War (two volumes). Pp. 314, 243. New 
York, 1948. Vol. I, $2.75; Vol. II, $2.50. 
These documents, first published by the 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 

Union in an English translation in the 

summer of 1948, are now presented in an 

American edition. The Soviet Government 

was moved to the publication of this col- 

lection by the United States State Depart- 

ment’s volume Naat-Soviet Relations 1939- 

1941. The one collection, however, does 

not answer the other, for, as is indicated 

by the dates, the documents on the whole 
cover different periods. The emphasis of 
the Soviet publication is on the negotia- 
tions which led up to the Munich agree- 
ment. No essentially new revelations are 
made, although there are interesting side 
lights on the views of Chamberlain, Hali- 
fax, and Daladier. There is evidence that 

the English statesmen sincerely desired a 

real understanding with Germany and Italy 

when they took over office. 


The documents are arranged chronologi- 


‘cally and there are many photostats of the 


originals included. An excellent biographi- 
cal index of names is supplied. Actually, 
Volume I is not a collection of documents 
from the German archives as advertised on 
the jacket, but is a collection from various 
sources, and some have gone through a 
number of translations. Nineteen are Ger- 
man and three are Czech documents from 
the German archives. The remaining docu- 
ments in this volume are: four Czech docu- 
ments from Hupert Ripka’s Munich Be- 
fore and After, two Czech documents from 
an unpublished Czech White Paper which 
was given to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, one Czech document from Z. 
Fierlinger’s In the Service of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, six Polish documents 
(source not indicated), one document from 
the archives of the Russian Foreign Office, 
and eight documents from English, French, 
and American sources. Forty-four such 
scattered documents covering a period 
from November 19, 1937 to December 16, 
1938 hardly give a clear picture of events. 
Yet some individual pieces, such’as the 
report of Hitler’s conversation with Lord 
Halifax in 1937, are exceedingly important. 

Volume IZ consists of documents from 
the private papers of Herbert von Dirksen, 
former German Ambassador to Moscow, 
Tokyo, and London. These were found by 
the Soviet Army on Dirksen’s estate at 
Groditzberg. One long document from 
Volume I is repeated and two reports 
(1936, 1939) from Welczek, German Am- 
bassador at Paris, are printed in an ap- 
pendix. This volume has more unity; and 
a long summary by Dirksen—written in 
September 1939—of his activity as Am- 
bassador at London is particularly note- 
worthy. It is clear that his views did not 
jibe with those of the German Foreign 
Office. He insisted constantly after the 
seizure of Prague that Britain would go 
to war if Germany and Poland became in- 
volved in a conflict. He felt that his at- 
tempts to re-establish better relations be- 
tween London and Berlin in July and Au- 
gust 1939 were beginning to make some 
slight headway as English-Russian negotia- 
tions of this period bogged down. Dirk- 
sen’s summary is an objective and clear- 
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statement of British policy and is at the 


same time an acute condemnation of Nazi 


diplomacy and propaganda techniques. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College 


GANTENBEIN, James W. (Ed.). Docu- 
mentary Background of World War IT: 
1931 to 1941. Pp. xxxi, 1122. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
$10.00. 


Without editorial comment, this compila- 
tion attempts to trace, through speeches of 
statesmen, diplomatic correspondence, and 
excerpts from treaties, agreements, and 
other documents, the foreign policies of 
major countries in the period 1931-41. 
Sources are primarily the official publica- 
tions of the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and of 
the League of Nations 
the choice, arrangement, and editing is as- 
sumed by Mr. Gantenbein, who states that 
the collection is not to be construed as 
being in any way official or as having the 
endorsement or approval of the United 
States Government. 

Coverage is not comprehensive. Mr. 
Gantenbein has merely attempted to bring 
together “a group of documents that, by 
either their intrinsic importance or their 
representative character, might be useful 
in tracing main lines of foreign policy.” 
In this he has succeeded Where space 
has not permitted inclusion of entire docu- 
ments, he has attempted to “avoid remov- 
ing passages from contexts which are nec- 
essary for purposes of conveying accurate 
impressions.” In a sense, the entire com- 
pilation suffers by removal from a larger 
context, namely, the massive body of docu- 
ments relating to international relations in 
the decades preceding 1931. The foreign 
policies of the decade preceding World 
War II have deep roots Against the back- 
ground of events in the period following 
World War I, the position of Germany 
becomes no more moral, but certainly 
more understandable. One means of re- 
storing these documents to context would 
have been to amplify them with appropri- 
ate editorial comment. 

It is interesting to note that the only 
documents bearing on the first concrete 
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demonstration of German aggressive mili- 
tarism in the 1930's, the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland, are the German Ambas- 
sador’s note to Anthony Eden (p. 651), 
the protest of the Soviet Union to the 
League of Nations (p. 594), and the 
League of Nations resolution relating to 
the breach of Article 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles (p. 953). If there were any one 
point when the tide of provocation on the 
part of Germany might have been stemmed 
by threat of force, this would seem to have 
been the occasion. Mr. Gantenbein has 
missed an opportunity to present the po- 
sitions of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France as an explanation of 
why events from that point forward took 
the course they did. Particularly interest- 
ing among the documents relating to Ger- 
man aggressions are those revealing Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s misguided sincerity 
in the Czechoslovak crisis of 1948 (pp. 
363 ff.). 
i ALLEN T. BONNELL 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Cave, Froyp A. (Ed.). The Origins and 
Consequences of World War II. Pp. 
xxv, 820. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1948. $4.75. 


This history of recent international re- 
lations is designed to provide the ordinary 
reader with a clear focus on war as the 
greatest problem of the age, and to in- 
struct him in the bases for a possible solu- 
tion. Professor Cave and his eleven as- 
sociates have covered the field, according 
to their several specialties, from the com- 
ing of the First World War to the present 
time, with a commendable selection of de- 
tail and a fairly sure sense of proportion. 

Two criticisms are obvious. In the sec- 
tion on “Origins,” which covers almost 
two-thirds of the book, the authors are re- 
telling much that is already said in several 
excellent texts, while in the latter section 
on “Consequences” they are obliged by 
the nature of the subject to present us 
with imperfect data and even with specula- 
tive matter which later events and dis- 
coveries will surely render obsolete. The 
authors-have sought to meet the first criti- 
cism by a new emphasis on the events 
which trended toward war, though some ` 
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doubt remains in one’s mind whether their 
effort has wholly succeeded. Perhaps what 
is really required is a thoroughgoing rein- 
terpretation of the whole period between 
the wars, and this the authors prudently 
do not attempt. The second criticism is 
at least partially met ın an introduction 
by Sumner Welles, who reminds us that the 
formation of men’s opinions cannot await 
the last word on contemporary events. 

As in any collaborative enterprise, the 
various topics are unevenly handled, 
though the marks of an effort to secure 
unity are evident. The style is readable, 
if in some places a little over-colloquial. 
The general treatment is factual and ex- 
pository, a conscious attempt being avowed 
to achieve objectivity and forswear pre- 
judgment. If anything, this approach is 
overdone; fortunately it has not inhibited 
such expressions of opinion as Professor 
Godshall’s frank belief that American ab- 
stention from the League was “far better 
for all concerned” (p. 108). Several essays 
on the ideological factor in international 
relations ‘are skillfully and convincingly 
written to a degree unusual ın general 
texts, and Professor Darlington’s chapter 
on Munich and its consequences is vigor- 
ous and persuasive. 

The rate of factual accuracy is gratify- 
ingly high, though suffering somewhat from 
the imprecision of all generalization. For 
example, the impression is given on page 
136 that Russian policy veered away from 
Germany after the latter entered the 
League; though this was hardly the whole 
story, and indeed the impression is con- 
tradicted on the next page. There are sev- 
eral inaccuracies of detail. The Genoa 
conference sat in 1922, not 1923 (p. 136). 

The Bukowina was never part of Hungary, 
" though special mention is made of it on 
page 219. The “winds dispatch” episode 
is told in its original and now discredited 
form on page 521. Several of the maps 
are regrettably careless in execution and 
even misleading, particularly those on 
pages 155 and 235. 

Special mention should be made of 
Stefan Possony’s searching and provoca- 
` tive study of the military causes of war 
(Chapter XVI). He reminds us forcefully 
of the little-studied yet often critical role 
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of military advisers in making up the 
minds of statesmen; and by his ingenious, 
if not in every case convincing, inferences 
from the known record, he recalls the his- 
torian’s attention to the vital importance 
of those personal conversations and under- 
standings that are not revealed by the off- 
cial documents 
SHERMAN S. HAYDEN 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


JEWKES, JoHN. Ordeal by Planning Pp. 
xi, 248 New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. $3.75. 

This is another volume in the Hayek 
tradition. It is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that “at the root of our troubles lies 
the fallacy that the best way of ordering 
economic affairs is to place the responsi- 
bility for all crucial decisions in the hands 
of the State” (Preface, p. vii). Central 
planning necessarily leads to serfdom by 
destroying the incentives which give rise 
to economic progress. It invariably causes 
economic instability, since the whole eco- 
nomic system is subjected to the whims of 
a few planners and “turns every individual 
into a cipher and every economic decision 
into blind fumbling . . .” (p. 9). 

Mr Jewkes is, however, optimistic about 
the future. He believes that the free en- 
terprise system has sufficient vitality and is 
sufficiently capable of future contributions 
to frustrate the ambitions of those who 
would try to shackle our freedoms. 

Two major threats confront our free en- 
terprise system. the dangers of monopoly 
capitalism and the specter of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Jewkes is complacent about 
the former. He marshals data to prove 
that monopoly breeds its own seeds of de- 
struction through the lack of economy of 
large-scale operations. As long as free- 
dom of enterprise continues, the dangers 
of monopoly can be eliminated 

The problems of unemployment are also 
surmountable. The Keynesian employment 
theory and Lerner’s ideas of functional 
finance are fully endorsed as a bulwark 
against unemployment. One wishes that 
the author had elaborated on the specific 
applications of these theories, but Mr. 
Jewkes apparently has the faith of his 
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predecessors (he is professor of economics 
at Manchester) in the “unseen hand” that 
would automatically allocate resources and 
create employment in the most efficient 
way. 

The question thus arises, wherein les 
the mystery of the political success of 
planners? Mr. Jewkes blames their as- 
cendency on the infectious and fickle 
spread of the fashion which became popu- 
lar several decades ago. It will consume 
us all, if not properly exposed. For even 
the planners themselves are ignorant of 
the dangerots path which they will have 
to tread. “The modern planning move- 
ment sets out with good will and noble 
intentions to control things and invariably 
ends by controlling men” (p. 208). 

The author analyzes the postwar eco- 
nomic difficulties of England and attributes 
all the British ills to its Labor government. 
It would seem that England was the prom- 
ised land flowing with milk and honey until 
the new government in 1945 robbed every 
English subject of his full fleshpot and led 
the people into the wilderness. 

But the end is not yet in sight. “The 
planned and centrally directed economy,” 
the author warns, “mus: invariably under- 
mine the economic freedoms and, with 
them, the whole fabric of a free society” 
(p. 198). Since the book under review is 
the best evidence that such a situation does 
. not exist as yet despite more than three 
years of a government of planners, his pre- 
diction is at best a conjecture. Mr. Jewkes 
hedges by holding that this will happen in 
the “long run” when, according to the late 
Lord Keynes, a favorite of our author, we 
are all dead. 

Ordeal By Planning, nevertheless, de- 
serves serious consideration. Its “solu- 
tions” of our economic ills, such as com- 
plete reliance upon central financial devices 
to do away with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, may lack originality and be over- 
simplified, but the book’s central message 
deserves attention. Though it is written 
against the British background, it applies 
equally well to the United States. While 
central planning may be compatible with 
democracy, the arguments of the author 
notwithstanding, there is always the dan- 
ger of overdoing a good thing. Professor 
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Jewkes sounds a very eloquent warning for 
us to guard our precious freedoms. There 
is some justification to the blurb on the 
jacket of the book that the volume should 
be-on the desk of every Washington ad- 
ministrator. He may need the space for 
more urgent and important material, but 
he should find time to ponder the thesis of 
the book. 

SAR A. LEVITAN 

Sampson College 


CHEVALLIER, JEAN-JACQUES. Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques de Machiavel a nos 
jours. Pp. xiv, 406. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1949. 600 fr. 

This opening volume of a new series, 
sponsored by the Fondation Nationale des: 
Sciences Politiques, sets a high standard. 
It also represents an auspicious choice. 
André Siegfried, president of the founda- 
tion, tells us in his preface that French 
higher learning has tended to pay inade- 
quate attention to the history of political 
ideas. As a step toward remedy, the com- 
mittee on instruction of the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Polstzques, under his guidance, 
proposed a new course on political litera- 
ture. The course was entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Chevallier, who has continued to 
teach it in what is now the Institute of Po- 
litical Studies. The Great Political Works 
from Machtavells to Our Day in general 
proceeds along the path originally marked 
by the committee on instruction, but the 
authors skill in making the scene come 
alive gives his book personal distinction. 

The treatise is divided into four parts 
First come the protagonists of absolutism. 
Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, and Bishop 
Bossuet, whose Politics Drawn from the 
Holy Scripture was intended to prepare 
the Dauphin, his royal charge, for the 
burdens of government. The second part 
outlines the attack on absolutism: Locke, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Sieyés, “the 
abbot, so little abbot,” to whom the third 
estate was simply “a complete nation.” 
Next the aftermath of revolution is pre- 
sented in Burke’s Reflections, Fichte’s Dis- 
courses, and Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America In the fourth part, devoted to 
socialism and nationalism, the reader finds 
a striking documentation of the violence 
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of the industrial age: the Communist 
Manifesto, Charles Maurras, Sorel, Lenin, 
and Hitler’s My Battle. An all too brief 
concluding section is entitled “The Spirit 
against Leviathan.” 

It is quite probable that an American 
scholar, called upon to duplicate Professor 
Chevallier’s assignment, would come up 
with a somewhat different selection of po- 
litical writings characteristic of their times. 
But granting the possibility of justifiable 
alternatives, there is no question that the 
author has succeeded admirably in tracing 
the ideological drives of the modern era 
He has a sure sense of the milieu of ideas, 
of the conditions that may lift a single 
pamphlet to the heights of fame. He has 
also an eye for the supporting cast of 
lesser figures Moreover, while his exposi- 
tion is systematic, it is wholly free from 
academic pedantry. Almost conversational 
in style, fast in pace, rich in color, his 
writing is a tempting bid for the interest 
of a large public. 

In dealing with such contemporary fig- 
ures as Alain and de Jouvenel, the author 
appears to sympathize with the spiritual 
“revolt” against the modern nation-state 
with its “monstrous concentration of 
power.” He concludes, however, that, as 
things stand, all anguished outcries against 
Leviathan will only “accentuate the sar- 
casm of its smile” (p. 399). Here are the 
terms of reference for the political thinker 
of our epoch. 

Fritz Morstein MARX 

Department of the Budget : 

Washington, D. C. 


GRABER, DORIS APPEL. The Development 
of the Law of Belligerent Occupation, 
1863-1914: A Historical Survey. Pp. 
343. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. $4.00. 

The author uses as the scaffold round 
which this study is.built five codes of the 
law of belligerent occupation which were 
published during the period covered by 
the study: the Lieber Code of 1863, the 
Brussels Code of 1874, the Oxford Code of 
1880, and the two Hague Codes of 1899 
and 1907, 

In Chapter 1 the author surveys the 
contents of these codes as “landmarks” of 


the law of belligerent occupation, and dis- 
cusses them in the light of their appraisal 
by various writers on the subject. Chap- 
ters 2—7 deal with: “the nature of belliger- 
ent occupation,” “the people’s duties to 
the occupant,” “the government of oc- 
cupied regions,” “the treatment of public 
and institutional property,” and “requisi- 
tions and contributions.” ` 

Each of these chapters is divided into 
five distinct parts which analyze the prob- 
lems involved in the light of the treat- 
ment they. received in these five codes. 

Chapter 8 describes the application of 
the law of belligerent occupation during 
the major wars which occurred between 
1863 and 1914, particularly the American 
Civil War, the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877, the War of 1897 between Greece 
and Turkey, the Boer War, the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5, the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-71, the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, and others. 

The analysis shows that the earlier 
codes, particularly the Lieber Code, put 
the emphasis on the rights of the occu- 
pant, which he should exercise with limita- 
tions unless “military necessity” dictated 
otherwise. The Brussels and Oxford Codes 
stress the humanitarian approach, the pro- 
tection of the rights of the occupied. 
Finally, the Hague Codes try to find a 
middle ground between these two ap- 
proaches. 

The study was not written with the 
idea of being helpful in the solving of the 
many legal questions that arise constantly 
in the now occupied territories. Principles 
developed many decades ago under condi- 
tions which, in scope and nature, were so 
utterly different from those existing today 
cannot be applied by way of legal analogy. 
The consequences of “unconditional sur- 
render” for the status of the occupied, the 
treatment of underground organizations, 
the status of governments in exile, the 
problems of displaced persons—all this re- 
quires new legal approaches. Numerous 
unprecedented situations call for an inter- 
national code of belligerent occupation 
which should represent the views of our 
generation; and it may eventually crystal- 
lize out of an evaluation of the events and 
data of the last two world wars. 
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The value of the present study lies in 
the fact that it indicates clearly the need 
for a new approach suited to the situa- 
tions of belligerent occupation in our rap- 
idly changing world. It is a carefully pre- 
pared, well-documented study. 

Wriitam J. DICKMAN 

Pennsylvania Military College 


Brocan, D. W. American Themes. Pp. 
284. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949 $3.50. i 
D. W. Brogan, professor of political sci- 

ence in Cambridge University, is a lively 

and witty Scot with extraordinary insight 
into two cultures other than his own— 
-those of France and the United States. In 
his shrewd yet sympathetic understanding 
of other peoples—their social climate, tem- 
per, folkways, and institutions—Brogan is 
the modern counterpart to James Bryce. 
His books are less magisterial, more jour- 
nalistic, than the latter’s, but in their casual 
unpretending way show greater intimacy 
with daily hfe and the minutiae of social 
history The American Character made 
him known to many who had missed hear- 
ing him lecture during repeated trips to 
the United States, or wio had failed to 
read the knowledgeable reviews of Ameri- 
cana—ranging from the Federal Guides of 

WPA to Henry Mencken’s opus on our 

language—which Brogan has been contrib- 

uting for nearly twenty years to the Man- 
chester Guardian, Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Spectator, and other periodicals. 

These pieces form the backbone of the 

present volume. Although much of it 

consequently is journalism—a shade hasty 
and sometimes slightly repetitious—it is 

British critical journalism of a very high 

order. 

Mr. Brogan writes with fluent charm, in 
the easy, urbane, richly allusive manner 
of an Oxford and Cambridge savant with 
the history and literature of Western Eu- 
rope at his fingertips ‘He almost never 
pens a pedestrian page, or responds to any 
subject in a stale conventional way. His 
point of view, while learned and Olympian, 
is never impatient, hostile, or patronizing 
Knowing far more about America than, 
say, Geoffrey Gorer or Evelyn Waugh, he 
comprehends that wisecracks are not 


enough, and his unfailing humor is benefi- 
cent. Nor does he waste indignation upon 
our declared Anglophobes, finding. even 
Colonel McCormick “after all a traditional 
figure, the irascible, suspicious, arrogant 
rich man lapping up flattery and morbidly 
suspicious of having something put over 
on him,” and whose power for mischief is 
almost negligible This book is a useful 
commentary upon two decades of Anglo- 
American relations—from the early thir- 
ties, when each nation was too deeply en- 
grossed in its own economic problems to 
give the other much thought, to Munich 
and the eve of another war when lethargy 
and indecision had to be conquered on both 
sides, and at last to the whole-souled col- 
laboration of war at its peak Brogan’s 
little essay of 1944, “The Bulldozer,” is 
an interpretive masterpiece of those latter 
days. But throughout these changing in- 
ternational moods, whether he is writing 
about Hollywood or the pictorial weeklies 
or crime stories or Rhodes Scholars, Bro- 
gan trusts his invariable instinct to get to 
the root of the matter with sympathy, 
understanding, and illumination On topics 
of American constitutional history he is 
rivaled only by Harold Laski, among ob- 
servers from overseas. 

One thinks his intimacy with the Ameri- 
can scene must often be so erudite as to 
baffle the average insular Britain, as when 
he speaks of a mythical American aristo- 
crat named “Mr. Bronson Stuyvesant Salt- 
ontail,” touches upon the stylistic influence 
that Edgar Saltus had upon President 
Harding, or alludes jestingly to “the fa- 
mous social pathologist, Dr Frank Sulli- 
van” So satisfying is this accomplish- 
ment that a cisatlantic reviewer hesitates 
to mention the lapses. Yet, since Mr 
Brogan has always set others right in 


the friendliest way imaginable (such as, 


Mencken, for example, who thought “Jag- 
gers’ was Oxonian slang for St. John’s, 
though it is a manifest deconsecration of 
Jesus College), it may not be amiss to in- 
form Mr. Brogan in the same spirit that 
James Farrell’s hero is not Studs Lonergan 
but Lonigan, the blind musician from 
Wales not Archie but Alec Templeton, the 
author of The Thin Man not “Mrs.” 
Dashiell Hammett; and to. set him right 
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on the spelling of Mary Johnston (author 
of To Have and to Hold) and of Jerome 
Weidman (author of J Can Get It for You 
Wholesale). We are also a little confused 
to find that a famous British misunder- 
standing of the term “jitterbug” is twice 
attributed to a public utterance of Sir 
Samuel Hoare and once to Neville Cham- 
berlain—perhaps both of them misunder- 
stood jive talk as badly as war talk. But 
these are trivia. Both Americans and 
Britons can rejoice that the cultural rap- 
prochement between their nations has been 
fostered by so keen, discriminating, and 
delightful a go-between as Dennis Brogan. 

i Drxon WECTER 

Huntington Library : 
San Marino, California 


Hannun, Oscar. This Was America. Pp. 
ix, 602. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. $6.00. 


The observations of foreigners who have 
traveled in the United States and recorded 
their impressions in books about America 
have always been regarded as valuable 
source material by historians, though all 
such data must be used with great caution, 
to allow for the bias and prejudices of the 
authors, and the frequent contradictions 
that appear in their writings. Some write 
with enthusiastic optimism, others as bit- 
ter and cynical critics of the American 
scene. Moreover, it is usually the distinc- 
tive and the unique which strikes the 
traveler’s eye and inspires his generaliza- 
tions, whereas the important commonplace 
may be overlooked. n 

The present volume will be welcomed as 
a very useful compilation of such travel 
literature, especially because it deals with 
the published works of non-English au- 
thors. The reader will find here not only 
familiar names like Peter Kalm, Creve- 
coeur, de Tocqueville, Ole Munch Raeder, 
Fredrika Bremer and the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, but selections from a 
Moravian bishop, a Hamburg merchant, a 
Jesuit priest, an Austrian savant, an Hun- 
garian traveling companion of Kossuth, a 
German historian, an Italian geologist, a 
Spanish novelist, an Italian dramatist, and 
others, and these translations cover the pe- 
riod from the eighteenth century to André 
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Maurois in 1939. Needless to say, from 
such a wide range of material one may se- 
lect innumerable comments on every aspect 
of American civilization, from the manners 
of the savages and whale fishing, to sports, 
amusements, river, canal and railroad 
traffic, the westward march of frontier so- 
ciety, the mingling of European peoples in 
the building of America, manners and cus- 
toms, the temperance crusade and spirit 
rappings, the state of science, education 
and invention, American humor, religion, 
big business and the arts, the place of 
women in our society, the barbershop as 
an American institution, life in Nantucket, 
New Orleans, Salt Lake City and other 
cities, and in the Italian quarter of New 
York and Chicago and the Hungarian 
colony in McKeesport, and dozens of other 
miscellaneous items that help to explain 
the American mosaic. 

Other compilers probably would have 
made other selections, or would have re- 
printed other passages from the materials 
chosen by Dr. Handlin. But the material 
is both interesting and significant, and the 
brief introductory comments about each 
author and the several periods of Ameri- 
can history from which the selections are 
drawn wil prove helpful, especially for the 
so-called “general reader.” But most of 
all this reviewer would like to commend 
the author for the pains he has taken to 
prepare an unusually detailed and complete 
index, which is not only essential for a 
book of this kind but multiplies its useful- 
hess many times. 

CARL WITTKE 

Western Reserve University 


PATTERSON, CALEB Perry, Sam B. Mc- 
ALISTER, and GEORGE C. Hester. State 
and Local Government in Texas. (Third 
edition ) Pp. ix, 590. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. $3 50. 
Books on the governments of particular 

states are increasing in number, and their 

quality is, on the whole, improving. Any 
student who wishes to make a comparative 
study of state governments on some major 
point is now able to do so, to some extent, 
through these state government textbooks. 

Designed as they mainly are for under- 

graduate student use, these books natu- 
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rally do not get far into the finer and more 
controversial points. 

The first edition of this text appeared in 
1940, and a reprint with a supplement in 
1945, In the present edition there is one 
new chapter (Chapter 13, Regulation of 
Labor and the Professions), and there has 
been considerable rewriting, apparently 
mostly for the purpose of biinging the 
work up to date. Š 

Eight chapters of the present book are 

devoted to general governmental matters 
like the state constitution, the legislature, 
_the executive branch, the courts, and elec- 
tions; eleven deal with state finances and 
administrative functions; and two describe 
county and city gévernment in the state. 
The emphasis on functional services is very 
evident. For the functional chapters the 
authors acknowledge that they have relied 
rather consistently on information supplied 
to them by the appropriate state depart- 
ments and agencies. It almost follows that 
the book is primarily descriptive rather 
than analytical or critical, and perhaps 
that is what such a textbook should be. 

Some readers may suffer a little twitch- 
ing of the eyebrows, however, when they 
read on page 1 about certain “constitu- 
tional principles” that were “determined 
and written down by the people,” and then 
a few pages later learn that in a democracy 
a constitution “is a large throat through 
which the perpetual voice of the people is 
continually speaking to the agents of gov- 
ernment, informing them of their limits in 
governing the people, and indicating to 
them how the people desire to be gov- 
erned” (p 7). These little propagations 
of myth, or stylistic peccadilloes, which- 
ever they are, may not harm any reader. 
On the other hand, the treatment of the 
“white primary” and poll tax issues in 
Chapter 6 leaves something to be desired. 

Out-of-state readers would like to know 
more than is told about certain terms and 
practices which, if not peculiar to Texas, 
are at least not found throughout the Na- 
tion. For example, what is a “flotorial” 
member of the state legislature (p. 31), 
and how does it happen that the state 
house of representatives includes 33 “stu- 
dent” members (p. 33)? 

- All in all, however, the book is well writ- 
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ten and informative. When other states 
put as much emphasis as Texas does on 
the teaching of the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the state, and their local po- 
litical scientists write texts upon their own 
states, they will find much to emulate in 
State and Local Government in Texas. 

i WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


GREER, Tuomas H. American Social Re- 
form Movements: Their Pattern Since 
1865. Pp. ix, 313. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. $5.35. 

This volume is a plain and factual sum- 
mary of American reform and radical 
movements since the Civil War, together 
with a series of twenty-four illustrative 
documents. As a summary, drawn from 
standard printed sources, it will doubtless 
serve a useful purpose. It contains many 
standard facts, arranged on a rather slight 
interpretive framework. To summarize, 
Mr. Greer concludes that American reform 
movements have helped to bring about 
fundamental changes. They are, however, 
extremely varied and cannot be separated 
from the complex forces at work in Ameri- 
can life. Most of them have been caused 
by economic distress. But it does not nec- 
essarily follow that all periods of distress 
will produce reform movements, because 
time and education are also generally 
needed. Nor does it follow that a period 
of prosperity cannot foster a reform move- 
ment. Labor unions, for example, have 
made some of their greatest gains in pe- 
riods of economic expansion. Reform 
movements have shifted in character be- 
tween 1865 and the recent past from 
utopian panaceas to practical workaday 
gains, in both labor and agriculture. Early 
reformers were short on effective methods; 
they drifted into independent political ac- 
tion Such action is destined always to 
fail. However, independent parties do 
have significant effects in the long run be- 
cause they force major parties to modify 
their policies. Reform movements often 
fail because of internal weakness, poor 
leadership, and political blunders. Many 
have been checked when the public lost in- 
terest. The most common cause of their 
disappearance has been “plain failure to 
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achieve results” But it is also true that 
success has terminated some by ending the 
evils that gave rise to them. Some evils, 
however, disappear by themselves without 
benefit of the reform impulse—for ex- 
ample, when depressions are followed by 
prosperity The Socialist Party, which 
has failed to abolish the capitalist system, 
has won many of its immediate demands, 
among them public works programs and 
social security. The Industrial Workers of 
the World was even less successful, but its 
principle of industrial rather than craft or- 
ganization has had much success in the 
age of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. “The evidence seems to show that 
most social reforms are closely related to 
organized movements. However desirable 
or undesirable this condition might be, it 
is a fact of American democracy.” A cau- 
tious thinker, Mr. Greer has adhered faith- 
fully to hallowed canons of historical ob- 
jectivity, and has succeedéd in writing a 
noncontroversial book about a controversial 
subject. 
RICHARD HOFSTADTER 
Columbia University 


Dennett, Raymonp, and RoBERT K. 
TURNER (Eds.). Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations: Vol. VID, July 
1, 1945—December 31, 1946. Pp. xxxvii, 
962. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press (for the World Peace Foundation), 
1948. $6.00. 

This eighth volume in the increasingly 
useful series of the World Peace Founda- 
tion maintains the high standards which 
previous volumes have led scholars in in- 
ternational affairs to expect. Its appear- 
ance was delayed because of a decision to 
change the time coverage from a fiscal to 
a calendar year basis; thus this is the first 
volume in the series to give a selection of 
the major documents in the important 
postwar period. Even so, the editors 
found the selection so difficult that they 
were forced to omit negotiations on the 
World War II treaties, and have compiled 
those in a separate, supplementary volume, 
The First Five Peace Treaties 

Since the appearance of Volume I, the 
series has kept pace remarkably well with 
the growing role of the United States in 


world politics, a process climaxed in this 
current volume, which almost corresponds 
to a general documentation on the interna- 
tional relations of the world as a whole. 
New sections have been introduced on na- 
tional defense, dependent areas, and cul- 
tural relations, but otherwise the general 
method of organization employed previ- 
ously has been followed, with appropriate 
changes resulting from the termination of 
the war. 

Special interest will be attracted by the 
editors’ plan of dealing with the numerous 
problems involved in United Nations ac- 
tivities. These have been handled func- 
tionally, each topic being grouped with 
other American activities of the same type. 
Thus the chapter on cultural relations in- 
cludes materials on the American cultural 
exchange program, on the Fulbright Act, 
and on participation in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization; that on labor and social prob- 
lems provides documents on the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the World 
Health Organization, the UN Economic 
and Social Council, and the International 
Labor Organization. Seven chapters in 
fact are dominated by. United Nations af- 
fairs, including one (on international peace 
and security) which is devoted exclusively 
to the UN. The utility of the material is 
in no way decreased by this arrangement, 
but the predominance of United Nations 
matters in this section suggests rather 


` forcefully that a major subdivision of the 


collection might well be set aside for them 
in the reorganization of the plan of pres- 
entation which the editors promise for the 
next and subsequent volumes. 
OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 


RETTZEL, WELIAM. The Mediterranean. 
Its Role in America’s Foreign Policy. 
Pp. 195. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1948. $2.75. 

This is the latest volume to come from 
the workshop of the Yale Institute of In- 
ternational Studies. Mr. Reitzel more than 
holds his own in an excellent tradition, and 
his essay is to be celebrated on two counts: 
it is the first study of the impact of Medi- 
terranean affairs upon the United States, 
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and it is something of a pioneer effort to 
establish a framework for “structured 
thinking” about American foreign policy. 
The latter is tragically absent in most cur- 
rent discussion; the pattern of this analy- 
sis can and should be applied to any criti- 
cal area in which the United States has 
become deeply involved. “ .. the rela- 
tions of the United States with the Medi- 
terranean region have been without the 
guidance of a comprehensive and consist- 
ent purpose. . since it is the natural 
interest that is in question, it is desirable 
to attempt to define the nature of that in- 
terest and to examine the general condi- 
tions that American policy must satisfy if 
its participation in Mediterranean affairs is 
to serve and not to frustrate national aims” 
—such is the theme But the author has 
also dealt with a significantly larger query: 
what things would one want to know, what 
questions must one try to answer in order 
to evaluate American policy in a particu- 
lar region? 

Chapters are clustered about the follow- 
ing topics: (1) the course of involvement 
from 1942 to 1948, including the basic 
shift from short-run military decisions to 
more complex, long-term political de- 
cisions; (2) the Anglo-American relation- 
ship, its problems and implications; (3) 
the circumstances and contradictions which 
have surrounded American choices; (4) 
the evolution of anti-Russian “uses” of the 
region; (5) the Mediterranean as a re- 
gion of complex international politics; (6) 
American interests in strategic unity and 
internal equilibrium, and their bearing in 
a two-power global situation; (7) internal 
tensions, local demographic and economic 
factors affecting those interests; and (8) 
the form and limits of American policy. 

Mr. Reitzel rightly concludes that our 
outlook on this region (it is equally true 
of other regions) must be two dimensional; 
on the one hand, it must be viewed as a 
factor in a total power picture involving 
Europe and the Soviet Union, and on the 
other, it is an “organic fact”—an area of 
human societies with different cultures and 
interests whose stability is undermined by 
long-term, disrupting social and political 
trends. A logical coordination of the poli- 
cies which grow naturally out of this am- 
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bivalence is difficult if not impossible. The 
author feels that a regional policy offers 
the best chance for effective adjustment; 
which will be “unconscious” rather than 
planned or legislated. This study ought to 
provide policy makers with the basis for 
developing attitudinal cues for such ad- 
justments. The reviewer resorts reluc- 
tantly to a hackneyed phrase: here is a 
rewarding contribution to the literature of 
American foreign policy 
R. C. SNYDER 
Princeton University 


Harris, SEYMOUR E. (Ed.) Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for the United States. Pp. 
xiii, 490. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. $6.00. 

This volume is addressed primarily to 
the literate public, rather than to the pro- 
fessional economist, although it should 
prove useful to both. After an excellent, 
although rather controversial, introduction 
by the editor, Blaisdell and Braderman 
give a concise description of the various 
agencies of the U S..Government that deal 
with economic aspects of international af- 
fairs. This essay, and the introduction, 
constitute Part I. 

Part II consists of ten separate essays 
dealing with the international economic re- 
lations of individual countries or areas— 
especially as these affect the United States 
The essays of Cassels (United Kingdom), 
Barnett (Japan), Bryce (Canada), Wallich 
(Latin-America), and Baran (USSR) 
are, for the most part, readable brief sum- 
maries of the international economic rela- 
tions of the countries and areas concerned. 
As the authors are all recognized authori- 
ties in their fields the reader may repose 
considerable confidence in the statements 
of fact made. The other two essays in 
this section—Galbraith (“Germany”) and 
Hinshaw (“Prosperity, Depression and the 
British External Problem”)—are somewhat 
more controversial than the others; this 
was inevitable in view of the subject mat- 
ter. The reviewer would not take substan- 
tial issue with either author, but some 
readers might. 

Four essays in Part III discuss the op- 
eration and development of international 
economic organizations. The first of these 
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by Camile Gutt, Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, discusses 
the policies of that organization concern- 
ing exchange rates. It tells the reader 
what the fund can’t do and/or won’t do, 
but not very much about what it might ac- 
complish. The essay is an ex parte de- 
fense of the relative inactivity of the fund 
and, as such, must be discounted. How- 
ever, the reviewer would for the most part 
agree with M. Gutt. The second paper by 
Professor A. G. B. Fisher, International 
Fund and Bank, now of the Research De- 
partment of the former organization, ana- 
lyzes the purposes, policies, and problems 
of these organizations in a realistic and 
clear fashion which the layman should find 
especially helpful. The final two essays: 
Brown (‘General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade”) and Hawkins (“Problems 
Raised by the LT.O.”) are good sum- 
maries of the steps already taken towards 
increasing the freedom of international 
trade, and of the obstacles that yet remain. 

Part IV on The European Recovery 
Program consists of five essays. Dean 
E. S. Mason states very clearly the pur- 
poses and functions of the Marshall Plan. 
Professor Calvin B. Hoover indicates what 
Europe can contribute to its own economic 
recovery, while S. S. Alexander considers 
the kinds and amounts of aid Europe will 
need under the Marshall Plan as well as 
its long run economic prospects. Kirtley 
Mather, a geologist, has a very interesting 
essay on the relation between American 
mineral resources of various kinds and 
their rate of exhaustion in comparison 
with world resources and the correspond- 
ing rate. The essay proceeds on the im- 
plicit assumption that it is undesirable for 
us to exhaust our resources of any impor- 
tant mineral; ‘many economists would at 
least question the propriety of such an as- 
sumption. Lincoln Gordon’s contribution 
is a summary of the “Operating Problems 
and Policies Under E.R.P ”; this is factual 
and will prove to be a handy reference, 
but it will be rather uninteresting to the 
general reader 

The five essays in Part V are the most 
interesting section of the book for the pro- 
fessional economist The common theme 
of these papers is the kind and extent of 
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governmental intervention desirable to es- 
tablish satisfactory patterns of intema- 
tional trade. Criticism or even summary 
is impossible in a review of this length. 
Suffice it to say that the contributors 
Haberler, Hansen, Samuelson, Trifin, and 
Balogh are all recognized authorities, but 
their essays are highly controversial and 
they disagree with one another on a large 
number of important issues. The result 
is an interesting discussion from which the 
reader emerges free to draw his own con- 
clusions. It is amusing to note, in this 
connection, that the editor abandons his 
Olympian position and enters the fray (In- 
troduction, pp. 31-6) in opposition to Pro- 
fessor Haberler. It seemed to the reviewer 
that Samuelson’s essay was particularly 
cogent; but to elaborate further would 
merely add another opinion. 
M. W. REDER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Witcox, Cram. A Charter for World 
Trade. Pp. xvii, 333. (With reader’s 
guide and full text- of the International 
Trade Organization Charter.) New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
$4 50. 


This is a well-organized, clear-cut ex- 
position of the Charter for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization now before Con- 
gress for approval. 

The author has three outstanding ad- 
vantages. His early journalistic experience 
makes the book easy to read. His position 
as director of the Office of International 
Trade Policy (State Department), and 
vice chairman of the United States Dele- 
gation to the Habana Conference, gives 
him a unique insight, into the arguments for 
and against each paragraph of the Charter. 
His experience as an educator and pro- 
fessor of economics at Swarthmore gives 
him a broad historical view of previous 
efforts to prevent trade discriminations 
from impoverishing some nations and driv- 
ing others to autarky, economic warfare, 
and shooting war. 

In the Foreword, William L. Clayton, 
formerly Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, says: “The Charter 
makes the first attempt in history to ap- 
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ply uniform principles of fair dealing to 
the international trade of private enterprise 
and public enterprise. . . . For the first 
time in history, it asks all nations to com- 
mit themselves, in a single document, to a 
policy of nondiscrimination in their cus- 
toms charges and requirements and in their 
internal taxation and regulation.” 

The Charter is presented as the culmina- 
tion of an American enterprise which be- 
gan in the declaration of policy made in 
the Atlantic Charter in 1941, and in Arti- 
cle VII of the Lend-Lease Agreements of 
1942. Fifty-odd nations, meeting at Ha- 
bana, Cuba, in 1948, wrote: the final draft 
at the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment. The International Trade 
Organization is designed as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations on the same 
level as the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

Many well-wishers thought it would be 
impossible to obtain agreement among 
negotiators from such diverse economic 
and political systems Representatives of 
thirty undeveloped nations opened the 
Habana Conference wizh a chorus of de- 
nunciation against the proposed Charter 
They asserted that it served the interests 
of the great industrial states and held out 
no hope for the development of backward 
states. Some eight hundred amendments 
were presented, among them as many as 
two hundred that would have destroyed the 
very foundation of the enterprise These 
issues were resolved, after a prolonged 
deadlock, by a series of compromises which 
preserved basic ‘principles but permitted 
exceptions under specified conditions and 
subject to numerous safeguards. The chap- 
ter of this book .on “Commitments and 
Escapes” is therefore of great importance. 

The final result was the writing into a 
single document not one agreement but six 
—one on trade policy, one on economic de- 
velopment, one on commodity agreements, 
one on employment, one on international 
investments, and the constitution of the 
new United Nations agency in the field of 
international trade. 

“Some difficult international economic 
questions are settled, at least m principle, 
which have been beyond the reach of 


any government or combination of govern- 
ments. 

The Executive Board is a kind of Su- 
preme Court of Trade to which appeals 
can be made by any member who con- 
siders that some benefit promised by the 
Charter is being impaired by another mem- 
ber After various intermediate steps of 
investigation, arbitration, and recommenda- 
tion, if no solution appears, the complain- 
ing member may be released from certain 
obligations toward the offending member 
Provision is made for an appeal from the 
Executive Board, which ıs weighted in 
favor of the nations of chief economic im- 
portance, to the conference composed on 
the basis of one nation, one vote. Russia 
is completely out and took no apparent 
interest in the proceedings, 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers opposes the Charter. The reader will 
determine what weight should be given to 
this association’s specific objections and 
whether some of them emanate from a 
nostalgic desire to return to the “good old 
days” when each manufacturing interest 
wrote its own tariff schedule 

One NAM objection is that “the Char- 
ter makes the world safe for socialistic 
planning” and “gives national- economic 
planning the right of way over the require- 
ments of an orderly world economy.” 
This seems to imply that the United States 
negotiators should have refused to recog- 
nize that many other countries are or- 
ganized differently from the United States. 
Our negotiators did not endorse any other 
economic or trading system, but rightly 
thought that their function was not to at- 
tempt to change any system, but to find 
ways in which every kind of system could 
exchange more goods with every other 
kind. 
charter must be for the world as it is, 
with all its varieties, shades, and degrees 
of governmental control. They realized 
that the likelihood was no greater that 
other countries would sign a charter to 
alter their respective economic systems 
than that Congress would do so. Only 
armies of occupation could achieve the 
uniformity in economic systems which the 
NAM implies the Charter should have at- 
tempted. 


They realized that any practical 
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Another NAM objection is that “the 
Charter leaves the door wide open to 
cartels, monopolies, and commodity agree- 
ments.” This assertion obscures the essen- 
tial fact that this Charter takes the first 
step ever made toward any international 
control of cartels and monopolies. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act did not abolish 
trusts overnight in the United States. 


‘Neither this nor any other Charter could 


do so for the world. All any charter 
could offer is a gradual approach toward 
an ultimate end. 

On many such questions Dr. Wilcox 
throws light, especially needed at a time 
when opposition by such groups as the 
NAM makes doubtful the approval of the 
Charter by Congress. Even-the best-in- 
formed readers will realize more fully the 
close interrelationship of the Charter to 
such other fundamental American peace 
policies as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, to the integration of the resources 
of the states of western Europe, and to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. In this frame- 
work the Charter will be seen both as an 
essential economic approach to any wider 
political federation and as a much-needed 
supplement to the United Nations. 

Otto Top MALLERY 

Philadelphia, Pa 


SmitH, R. Experton. Customs Valuation 
in the United States. Pp. xv, 380. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. $7.50. 
This is a book about the realities of 

tariff practices. In a brief review it is not 

possible to do justice to it. It is detailed 

and scholarly. It is an expansion of a 

doctoral dissertation, but is easy to read 

in spite of its technical character. 

“With rates of duty fixed by statute, 
valuation becomes the practically signifi- 
cant variable upon which actual duties de- 
pend. . . . What begins as the opinion of 
an administrator often ends as ‘the will of 
Congress.’ . . . Customs valuation in the 
United States is a branch of tariff ad- 
ministration unique in the multiplicity of 
ways in which it may actually or poten- 
tially contribute to tariff protection... . 
It may operate directly to increase tariff 
levies In addition, it has exhibited at one 
time or another virtually all types of pro- 
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cedural barrier associated with administra- 
tive protection. These have included bur- 
densome requirements . . . and a complex 
of minor legal and equitable anomalies 
which in some instances have provoked 
more irritation and antipathy than the ma- 
jor exactions.” In some instances valua- 
tion methods conceal from the public the 
actual degree of protection. 

More than a hundred pages are devoted 
to a careful tracing of the history of valua- 
tion methods employed by United States 
customs administration Approximately 175 
pages are devoted to contemporary valua- 
tion law and procedure. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography, a table of cases, an 
index of names, and an index of subjects. 

The proposals for valuation reform are 
pertinent and sound. To mention only 
one or two: “Specific purchase price is the 
most satisfactory ‘ideal’ form of dutiable 
valuation. . . . The satisfactoriness of an 
alternative basis must be judged largely in 
terms of its approximation to the actual 
prices paid by importers for their mer- 
chandise. .. . [If it is necessary to per- 
petuate public ignorance] the least that 
can be done is to adjust rates and to nar- 
row the class limits of value brackets to 
the point where rough proportionality of 
taxation obtains for all value classes of a 
given kind of merchandise. There will al- 
ways be inevitable injustice in the ad- 
ministration of even the hypothetically 
most perfect tariff law, but there is no 
necessity for the perpetuation of manifest 
and remediable absurdity.” 

H. R. Enstow 

Albany, New York 


CortNEY, Partre The Economic Munich 
Pp. xx, 262. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. $3.75. 

This book consists, in the main, of re- 
prints of a number of articles, written be- 
tween 1944 and 1948, in which the author 
sets forth his opinion concerning the cause 
of the depression of the ’thirties and criti- . 
cizes certain views which he attributes to 
the late Lord Keynes. The depression, it 
is argued, could have been prevented if 
the dollar had been devalued in 1925. 
It was caused by tke policy of credit ex- 
pansion adopted by the Federal Reserve 
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authorities between 1926 and 1929 Re- 
sponsibility for this policy is laid, surpris- 
ingly, at the door of Keynes. 

These articles are followed by an ex- 
change of letters in which Keynes says 
that the result of Cortney’s writings “is to 
produce a story very remote indeed from 
what is my actual position and purpose.” 
Cortney invites Keynes to write an article 
clarifying his views, and Keynes replies, 
politely, that he is too busy to do so. 
This reply,,says Cortney, “proves beyond 
doubt that Lord Keynes agreed . . . with 
my opinion on the origin of the wrong 
thinking which was the fundamental cause 
of our great troubles.” 

The title of the book is intended as a 
characterization of the Havana Charter for 
an International Trade Organization. But 
no attempt is made to analyze or even to 
describe any of the major provisions of 
that document. Two paragraphs are criti- 
cized; four hundred others are ignored 
Mr. Cortney argues that a commitment to 
“take action designed to achieve and main- 
tain full, and productive employment” 
would obligate the United States to pur- 
sue a policy of monetary inflation. And 
he objects to a provision, in an article per- 
mitting nations to impose import quotas 
to protect monetary reserves, that denies 
the ITO authority to require that relevant 
domestic policies be modified. 

The first of these criticisms is without 
substance. There is nothing in the charter 
that would enable the ITO or any of its 
members to force inflationary policies on 
the United States. The second criticism 
has more force. The charter would be 
stronger if it conferred upon the ITO au- 
thority to require the modification of in- 
ternal policies that might operate to pro- 
duce imbalance in external relationships. 
But the day when nations will be prepared 
to surrender economic sovereignty to an 
international organization has not yet ar- 
rived. As a matter of economics, Mr. 
Cortney’s objection is sound. As a matter 
of practical politics, it is a product of the 
ivory tower. 

The author asserts, in his Preface, that 
“the ideas or doctrines underlying many 
objectionable provisions of the ITO Char- 
ter are the aftermath of Keynes’s teach- 


ings and, perhaps even more so, of its dis- 
tortions by zealots, ignorants, clever poli- 
ticians or ‘do gooders.’” Aside from this 
sentence, the two parts of the book appear 
to be held together by little more than the 
binding. - 
Cram Witcox 
Swarthmore College 


Biack, Joan D., and Maxine E. KIEFER. 
Future Food and Agriculture Policy: A 
Program for the Next Ten Years. Pp 
viii, 348. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1948. $3.50. 

“This is a book on the food and agricul- 
tural problems that face the United States 
and the world in the next ten years. Its 
orientation is primarily that of the United 
States, but it includes other countries be- 
cause they have the same problems and 
much of the time are part of the same 
problem.” Thus do the authors state their 
purpose in the opening sentences of the 
foreward. In little more than three hun- 
dred pages of stimulating and challenging 
discussion they come surprisingly near to 
carrying out that ambitious assignment 

So packed is this small volume’ with 
pertinent facts and challenging analyses 
that a brief review, such as this, cannot 
even list fully the content, much less deal 
with it critically or in detail, The first 
section, entitled “The Situation in 1947,” 
brings the reader up to date on food pro- 
duction and consumption in the United 
States since 1935, and discusses the dietary 
situation in relation to widely accepted 
criteria of adequacy. 

Part I, entitled “Parts of the Prob- 
lem,” contains eleven short chapters, 
among them such titles as Food and Popu- 
lation, Instability in Agriculture, The Food 
Needs of the United States, Food the 
United States Could Produce, and so on. 
To the economist, and perhaps to the lay 
reader as well, this is the section that will 
prove most stimulating. Few will agree 
with all of it, but all will find their think- 
ing brought into sharper focus, and will 
profit by this condensed summary of 
analyses that have been taking shape in 
the thinking of the senior author over a 
period of thirty years or more; observa- 
tions that have grown out of an almost 
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unique opportunity for close contact with 
nearly all facets of the problem in one of 
the most dynamic periods in our history. 
Many of the ideas have appeared in earlier 
writings of the senior author, but nowhere 
has he attempted so broad an integration 
of them. ' 

The last two sections, on “Programs” 
and “The Execution of Programs,” deal 
with possible ways of implementing poli- 
cies implied in the earlier sections. Here 
the grounds for disagreement are far more 
numerous, and many groups, especially 
those which have been prominent in formu- 
lating farm legislation in recent years, will 
be less willing to accept the conclusions ar- 
rived at. Whether they do or not they will 
find much food for thought in these all too 
briefly developed chapters, and will know 
more about the subject after reading Fu- 
ture Food and Agriculture Policy. 

M. R. BENEDICT 
University of California 


BAER, JuLros B, and OLIN GLENN SAXON. 
Commodity Exchanges and Futures Trad- 
ing. Pp xii, 324. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949 $500. 

This is a revision of the book by Mr. 
Baer and George P. Woodruff first pub- 
lished in 1929 under the title Commodity 
Exchanges. Like the earlier edition, it 
presents a clear, well-written description 
of the mechanics of futures trading on the 
American exchanges, and a good summary 
of the law governing futures trading in 
this country Beyond this, it has little to 
offer the serious student. Its historical 
sections are sketchy and not always to the 
point, its economic analysis is fragmentary 
and often superficial, and it entirely omits 
some very important topics. 

For example, from reading this book 
alone one would never learn that twenty 
years of depression, revolution, and war 
have suspended if not destroyed all the 
free or nearly free international markets 
in agricultural staples in which commodity 
exchanges used to play a central part. He 
would have no inkling that one needs to 
analyze with great care the effects of these 
changes upon the economic role of the 
speculator, the social distribution of risk, 
and the social location of the task of es- 
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tablishing prices. The authors merely 
mention in passing that the great exchanges 
of England and Canada have been elimi- 
nated by government fiat. 

Utterly inexcusable is the failure of the 
authors to collect and use even for simple 
description the research materials readily 
available to them on the work of ex- 
changes in the United States. They would 
have had to search very little in order to 
discover worth-while additions to the scant 
ten or so titles they list for the years since 
the big crash of 1929. There is no reason 
at all why their statistics on the volume of 
trading should be limited to one table 
covering the years 1871 to 1897, or why 
their statistics on prices should be limited 
to a photograph of a newspaper report on 
prices for one day and a few scattered 
tables having to do chiefly with the period 
prior to 1915. 

Reavis Cox 

University of Pennsylvania 


CLARK, Jonn M. Guideposts in Time of 
Change: Some Essentials for a Sound 
American Economy. Pp.'x, 210 New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. $3.00. 
“Guideposts in Time of Change” is the 

title given to a series of lectures delivered 

by Professor Clark at Amherst College. 

The lectures treat of such subjects as the - 

totalitarian threat and the objectives of 

our own economy, including that of main- 
taining high level employment. 

In discussing the threat of totalitarian- 
ism, Professor Clark indicates that he is 
speaking of its threat to personal freedom 
and democracy. We must frankly face the 
defects in our own economic system and 
defend not the status quo but the. right to 
make changes by democratic methods. The 
Soviets, under guise of an ultimate goal of 
universal salvation, would systematically 
wipe out both truth and humanity. 

Professor Clark emphasizes that in this 
conflict between the East and the West we 
must eschew appeasement, must continue 
to give support to the United Nations, 
must ‘continue to rehabilitate Western Eu- 
rope, including Western Germany. We 
must convince the Russians that the West 
is too strong to collapse or be captured 
and that, from the point of view of their 
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own interests, they should abandon ag- 
gressive conflict. 

The remaining lectures are devoted to 
the conditions necessary to achieve the 
all-important objective of a “good and 
healthy” American people, exercising and 
developing their capacities to the fullest 
possible extent. The most difficult prob- 
lem in attaining this goal is to provide the 
assurance of an adequate number of jobs. 
This, Professor Clark states, can be ac- 
complished only if the total volume of 
spending is equal to the income the 
economy creates and if the level and struc- 
ture of costs and prices are such that 
spending will generate real production and 
employment and not inflation. 

As an important means of tamnn 
high level demand, Professor Clark favors 
a system of flexible public revenues. He is 
skeptical, overly so in the opinion of the 
reviewer, of the practicability of general 
credit controls and advocates control that 
is “wisely selective.” Basically Professor 
Clark is more concerned with the threat of 
stagnation than that of inflation (except in 
its extreme form) and accepts the Key- 
nesian premise that a slow long-term up- 
ward drift in prices is advantageous. 

In his treatment of the important prob- 
lem of prices and costs, Professor Clark 
raises the question whether- changes in the 
bargaining position of certain groups, par- 
ticularly of labor, make for a different pat- 
tern of prices. Professor Clark emphasizes 
that increased average real wages for the 


whole economy must depend upon in-~ 


creased average productivity. 

Professor Clark concludes his lectures 
by pointing out that the role of the econo- 
mist, a specialist in certain kinds of cause 
and effect reldtionships, in finding solutions 
to these problems must of necessity be a 
narrow one. No one can prescribe a pro- 
gram for the whole structure of society. 
Democratic solutions must grow and not 
be imposed. “Democracy is living danger- 
ously, and if it is saved today it must be 
saved again tomorrow.” 

> B H. BEcKkHART 

Columbia University 


Warre, Lzonarp D. Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration. (Third 
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ed.) Pp xvi, 612, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. $5.75. 


The third edition of Professor White’s 
textbook has been greatly improved in 
both emphasis and style. As a balanced 
treatment of the subject, it is now a much 
better book than were the earlier editions, 
published in 1926 and 1939. 

This latest “edition omits certain mate- 
rials of a more or less technical nature, 
such as the chapters on administrative 
areas, treasury management, employee com- 
pensation, and retirement systems. A new 
section has been added on the dynamics of 
management, which lends weight to the 
whole treatment. It deals with leadership, 
planning, co-ordination, public relations, 
and organization and methods of work. 
Some chapters, particularly the first two, 
have been rewritten; others have been ex- 
tensively revised to remove unnecessary 
details and to bring them up to date. 

The general framework of the book now 
deals essentially with five important ele- 
ments of public administration. These are 
structure and organization, dynamics of 
management, fiscal management, personnel 
management, and administrative powers. 
By far the lengthiest treatment is still 
given to personnel management, in which 
the author has had official experience and 
is primarily interested. However, the 
other elements appear to be adequately 
discussed from the standpoint of public 
administration. 

Aside from footnote references, the vol- 
ume is without a bibliography. The au- 
thor points out that bibliographical mate- 
rials on public administration are now 
easily available to students, and that such 
materials are kept currently up to date. 

Although Professor White’s book is in- 
tended for college use, the general reader 
interested in public administration will 
find it easy to follow and quite instructive. 

A. E. BUCK 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York, N. Y. 


Horzms, Wouam STEPHEN. Labor in 
the American Economy. Pp. xi, 368. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1948. $3.50. 
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Texts on labor problems tend to become 
so long and encyclopedic that beginning 
students cannot read them, or cannot see 
the forest for the trees. Professor Hop- 
kins, who is also director of the Institute 
of Labor Economics at the University of 
Washington, therefore set out to write a 
shorter account that would describe, ana- 
lyze, and “give some clue as to the mean- 
ing of it all.” The result is an excellent 
book for any reader: highly informative— 
despite exclusion of much detail commonly 
associated with such studies; sympathetic 
to labor but not partisan; temperate; 
shrewd; and written in an exceptionally 
readable style. 

Part One, on employment and unem- 
ployment, wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, treats of problems that are com- 
mon to all labor, organized or not. Part 
Two deals with collective bargaining—its 
background, the structure and philosophy 
of American unions, employer and union 
combat weapons, collective bargaining dy- 
namics, the labor-management agreement 
(a most useful chapter), and the process 
of living under and renewing agreements. 
In a brief Part Three the author examines 
the nature of the public interest in labor- 
management relations and advances some 
general conclusions on national labor 
policy. Appendices—there are also lists 
of readings and an index—present texts of 
the Employment Act of 1946, the Wagner 
Act, the Taft-Hartley Act (which the au- 
thor deplores. “The job of government is 
not to conduct the details of labor-manage- 
ment relations but to,remove the obstacles 
that interfere with the normal course of 
free collective bargaining”), and President 
Truman’s Taft-Hartley veto message. 

The labor field is vast, and no one, of 
course, will agree with every one of the 
author’s judgments on the issues. This 
reviewer, for example, feels that Professor 
Hopkins, while rightly regarding full em- 
ployment as basic, has accepted some er- 
roneous views about the problem of main- 
taining it: notably, the view that an in- 
creasing rate of investment is essential, 
the view that the proper fiscal policy will 
necessarily balance the Federal budget 
over the cycle, and the view that we are 
still far from able, under our democratic, 
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individualistic system, to assure job op- 
portunity to everyone able and-seeking to 
work. 

This book in any case sets a high stand- 
ard. Not only college students but also 
all those who find today’s labor news un- 
intelligible—not to speak of many a self- 
accredited expert on the subject—would 
benefit by reading it. 

Joun H G. PERSON 

Department of Labor 

Washington, D. C. 


Miuis, C. Wricut. The New Men of 
Power: America’s Labor Leaders. Pp. 
323 New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1948. $3.50. 


America’s leaders of labor—who they 
are, what they thinky what they are doing 
for the country—on the subject matter of 
this popularly written end readable mono- 
graph by Dr. Mills. 

The study constitutes the third report 
by the author dealing with the character- 
istics of American labor leaders, and is 
based on materials gathered in answer to 
questionnaires sent out by the author in 
1946, together with other information com- 
piled from a wide assortment of sources 
ranging from Fortune and Labor and Na- 
tion to The Sixteenth Census of the U. S. 
1940. 

In easy-reading style (there are no foot- 
notes, and the statistical tabulations are in- 
formal and abbreviated) a general descrip- 
tion of current American labor leaders is 
presented. Types of background of these 
men are suggested by examining such cir- 


_ cumstances as the origins of the fathers 


of the leaders, their own birthplaces, the 
amount of their educational training, and 
the sources of origin of their own union 
careers. 

One section of the book deals with the 
matter of incomes; another with questions 
relating to the political, economic, and so- 
cial philosophies of labor leaders. “‘Sixty- 
six per cent of the presidents of 62 inter- 
national unions ... received less than 
$9,500 a year [in 1944]; 50 per cent of 
these received between $4,500 and $9,499. 
... 37 per cent of the AFL [presidents] 
and 24 per cent of the CIO receive over 
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$9,500” (p. 100). But most of the local 
union officers, as well as many officers of 
nationals and internationals, receive little 
more than skilled workmen and foremen. 
“The local labor leader is usually ide- 
ologically interested in his job or am- 
bitious about the status and influence it 
affords him among his ex-coworkers” (p. 
101). 

The stands of leaders of Jabor on such 
important questions as racketeering and 
Communism are also briefly described. 
Most leaders oppose Communism for any 
one or more of several reasons: (1) the 
labor leader may be against the Commu- 
nist Party ideology; (2) he may fear the 
Communists’ successful overthrow of his 
rule of the union; or (3) he may believe 
that Communist members are bad for pub- 
lic relations. Thus most labor leaders 
within the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions have fought bitterly to cleanse the 


ranks of the Congress; those in the Ameri-: 


can Federation of Labor have succeeded 
in keeping out most of the Communists 
from the start. i 

The book closes with a brief discussion 
of alternative courses of action. To the 
right or to the left—that is the question. 
There is, however, as the author sees it, 
little room in the ranks of labor leaders for 
conservatism. “As the right focuses its 
program upon the business leader and 
makes its demands of the business com- 
munity, so the left focuses upon the la- 
bor leader and makes its demands of the 
laboring community. .. The left would 
establish a society in which everyone 
vitally affected by a social decision, regard- 
less of its sphere, would have a voice in 
that decision and a hand in its adminis- 
tration. To so democratize modern so- 
ciety, to rebuild it upon the principles of 
immediate freedom and security, requires 
that the main drift be stopped, that so- 
ciety be rid of its increasingly managed 
movement through slump and war” (p. 
252). 

This is the job of the labor leaders and 
their unions. 

In spite of its generalities and informali- 
ties, this book is informative and provoca- 
tive, and should be especially helpful to 
those members of the great American pub- 


-(p. 403). 


lic who are either dealing with labor lead- 
ers or who are themselves the leaders. 
i Paur A. Dopp 
University of California 


Danxert, CLYDE E. Contemporary Union- 
ism in the Umted States. Pp. xv, 521. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 


$6.65. 


This is a study of the present-day labor 
movement, with enough historical material 
to make the current activities of unionism 
understandable. There is treatment of 
union structure, government, and adminis- 
tration; principles and activities of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; col- 
lective bargaining and strikes; union lead- 
ership and union-management cooperation. 
Dankert relies heavily for his data on Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports and studies 
by academic specialists. He has read 
widely in the literature, his treatment is 
generally objective and balanced, and the 
book is well organized and well written. - 

Dankert believes that unionism has con- 
tributed substantially to the noneconomic 
welfare of the nation; as to its economic 
effect he sees both favorable and unfavor- 
able influences, suggesting that the net 
effect is favorable. He is opposed to the 
closed shop and thinks that the union 
shop and even maintenance-of-membership 
involve some evil, but less than would re- 
sult from their outlawry. The growing 
tendency toward union involvement in po- 
htical action, he holds, increases the de- 
pendency of workers on the state. This is 
good up to a point, but beyond that “indi- 
vidual initiative is seriously decreased and 
individual freedom seriously endangered” 
(p 465). 

Occasionally the material presented is 
out of date. It is something of a surprise 
to read in a 1948 publication that, in most 
cases where union constitutions determine 
strike benefits, the amount is between $5 
and $10 weekly, and that the “Photo En- 
gravers’ Union ... pays its journeymen 
members who- are on strike $25 a week. 
This is probably as high as any union goes” 
The explanation, of course, is 
that strike benefits, like almost everything 
else, have risen sharply since the study on 
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which Dankert relied was published in 
1936. 

Some of Dankert’s terminology is sub- 
ject to criticism. Thus he uses the phrase 
“independent company unions” to describe 
unaffiliated unions limited to single plants 
Again, he lists as a type of general strike 
(p. 393) “one which, although confined to 
a single industry, covers more than one 
employer and possibly more than one 
city.” Far less excusable is his treatment 
of the sympathetic strike, which he con- 
fuses with the secondary boycott (p. 394) 

The text is marred by a number of minor 
errors that a more careful reading of proof 
would have eliminated. Thus Eugene Debs 
is described (p. 147) as the perennial presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist Labor 
Party, and names of labor leaders and au- 
thors are occasionally given incorrectly. 

Despite these blemishes the volume is 
not without merit. A little more care and 
a little better judgment, however, would 
have made it a far more useful addition to 
labor relations literature. : 

JoeL SEMAN | 
` University of Chicago 


Reywotps, Lioyp G., and JOSEPE SHISTER. 
Job Horizons: A Study of Job Satisfac- 
tion and Labor Mobility. Pp. x, 102. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949 
$2'25 
The major purpose of the authors’ re- 

search at the Yale Labor and Management 
Center has been “to develop principles of 
human behavior in terms of observed cause 
and effect relationships.” This book sum- 
marizes the authors’ exploration of the 
structure and dynamics of the labor mar- 
ket in a New England middle-sized indus- 
trial community. It describes their tenta- 
tive findings regarding factors of labor 
mobility which reside in the workers’ ad- 
justment and reaction to their jobs. 

Main factors considered in the inter- 
views conducted in two sample groups are 
summarized as follows: physical character- 
istics of the job, worker independence and 
opportunities for control in his job situa- 
tion, wages, fairness of treatment (other 
than wage considerations), job interest, re- 
lationships with fellow workers, steadiness 
of employment, fringe payments (group 
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insurance, pensions, etc.), old age, satis- 
faction with previous jobs regardless of 
departure for a better one, and others. 

Job Horizons exposes the mistaken rig- 
idity with which economic theory is often 
applied to a worker’s determination of the 
kind of job he desires to hold. The as- 
sumption, for example, that a worker con- 
stantly keeps his eyes peeled for a gen- 
erally “superior” job in another plant and 
will immediately move to it, once he dis- 
covers it, is challenged by the replies. As 
one respondent put it, “A man who is 
happily married doesn’t keep comparing 
his wife with every girl he meets on the 
street.” 

Economic theory also often assumes that 
the worker, when faced with employment 
alternatives, makes concrete comparisons 
between the characteristics of available 
jobs To balance advantages over disad- 
vantages in a job selection problem is a 
perfectly natural process. But, for the 
individual, it can seldom be one of scien- 
tific definition and statistical interpretation 
of all factors involved His degree of dis- 
satisfaction with the job he currently oc- 
cupies, his felt prospects for a more de- 
sirable job should he suddenly depart from 
a current position or refuse to accept one 
newly offered him, his age, his health, and 
his seniority represent some of the ex- 
amples of vague and spontaneous evalua- 
tion which this study uncovers. 

Unfortunately little attention is paid to 
the workers themselves Sole preoccupa- 
tion with job characteristics invites a mis- 
taken assumption of their uniform evalua- 
tion. Thus the reader might overlook the 
personality of the worker as having lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the manner in 
which he reacts to the characteristics of a 
given job situation. This limitation pre- 
vents the study from drawing adequate 
conclusions regarding the effect of the less 
explored characteristics of employer-em- 
ployee relationship (status and prestige, 
for example) upon job mobility. 

This reviewer feels that certain of the 
authors’ concepts respecting anticipated 
expressions of worker behavior partially 
stereotype the interpretation of these find- 
ings. This is perhaps necessitated by the 
authers’ avowal of “preliminary trends” 
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and a “report to the public” psychology. 
This objection is partly alleviated by a 
short informative appendix on method- 
ology. Any final evaluation of these find- 
ings and their utility to the social sciences 
must await the completion of this study. 
ROBERT C. SORENSEN 
University of Nebraska 
College of Law 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Funp. Partners in 
Production—A Basis for Labor-Manage- 
ment Understanding. Pp. ix, 149. New 
York, 1949. $1.50. 

This study is the sixth in a series of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, in the field of 
collective bargaining. It undertakes an 
ambitious task, to “. . . help unions and 
employers solve the pressing problem of 
how better to work toge-her for their own 
welfare and the public good” (p. 4). It 
thus attempts to reach out and formulate 
a new philosophy of labor-management re- 
lations acceptable to both. 

With this aim, the Twentieth Century 
Labor Committee, consisting, among others, 
of William H. Davis, Sumner H. Slichter, 
and*‘Edwin E. Witte, sets out to examine 
the goals of labor and management and to 
study their attitudes in order to grasp in 
an inclusive way their mutual relations 
The study presents a thoughtful and well 
balanced digest of the recently growing 
literature aiming at a better understanding 
of labor-management problems 

The report finds evidence of recent 
trends toward greater success in collective 
bargaining, which supposedly indicates a 
new era in this field of human relation- 
ships. Doctrines. that preach class strug- 
gle and the inherent conflict between em- 
ployers and their employees are being re- 
placed by theories that connote common 
interests between the two groups. There 
persist, according to the study, some in- 
herent conflicts. But recent experience 
has shown that these will remain with us 
in our imperfect world. The promised 
conflict-free lands, whether they be socal- 
ist England or communist Russia, have 
failed to solve frictions between employer 
and workers. The miners of England have 
discovered to their chagrin that under so- 
cialization of the mines their new bosses 
are not fellow workers familiar with their 


personal problems, but a remote imper- 
sonal National Coal Board, as far re- 
moved from the workers as any manage- 
ment ever was. As for Russia, Lenin in- 
structed his disciples as early as 1919 to 
try “every scientific and progressive sug- 
gestion of the Taylor System.” Neverthe- 
less, the Twentieth Century Labor Com- 
mittee looks hopefully toward the future 
development of an expanding area of com- 
munity of interests resulting from success 
in solving common problems This will 
lead to better mutual understanding and 
respect for opposing interests upon which 
the foundations of peaceful industrial re- 
lations within a democracy are established. 

The conclusiveness of the data gathered 
in Partners of Production will undoubtedly 
be questioned. It would appear that too 
much importance is ascribed to isolated 
experiences of companies and unions. Also, 
heavy reliance is placed upon opinion polls 
The reviewer does not want to add to the 
recently overdone discrediting of data ob- 
tained through sampling techniques, but 
the acknowledged weakness of attitude 
polls in failing to recognize and measure 
intensity of feelings cannot be overlooked 
in connection with this study, since it 
seems to accept the polls’ results without 
any reservations. 

But even if the validity of the findings 
of the study were granted, the applicability 
of its conclusion might still be challenged. 
The report was written against a back- 
ground of several years of full employment 
and high profits The climate of opinion 
created by such favorable conditions may 
have accounted for the basic, almost mystic, 
faith of the Twentieth Century Fund La- 
bor Committee in the “ingenuity and good 
will of fellow Americans” to bring about 
the desired industrial peace. The question 
arises whether this will suffice when leaner 
years come upon us. Only history will tell 
whether the optimism suggested by this 
eminent committee will be justified should 
darker days descend upon the American 
economy. 

Sar A LEVITAN 

Sampson College 


Spero, STERLING D. Government as Em- 
ployer. Pp ix, 497. New York: Rem- 
sen Press, 1948 $5 65. 


+$ 
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In this exceedingly useful and timely 
book, the author, who ïs well known’ be- 
cause of his previous contributions to the 
field of unionism in government service, 
provides students and practitioners in pub- 
lic and private administration and labor 
relations with a veritable mine of informa- 
tion on the nature and extent of unioniza- 
tion in public employment, the history, 
policies, and activities of particular unions 
of government workers, and the policies 
and attitudes of government employers as 
they are found in statutes, Executive or- 
ders, judicial decisions, and administrative 
rules and practices. 

Dr. Spero begins the volume with 
thoughtful and generously illustrated dis- 
cussions of three basic problems, namely: 
government as the sovereign employer, the 
legal right to organize and strike, and po- 
litical activity and neutrality. The cur- 
rent issue of loyalty investigations in the 
Federal] service is treated as a part of the 
last of these three chapters Part II, 
which constitutes something over one-half 
of the book, is devoted largely to an ac- 
count of unionization among certain groups 
of government workers, such as the postal 
employees, white-collar workers, police- 
men and firemen, and teachers. The third 
and final portion of the book returns to a 
discussion of important issues such as col- 
lective bargaining, the closed shop, arbi- 
tration, and wage policies. Occasional ref- 
erences to foreign experience, principally 
Canadian, British, and French, are inter- 
spersed throughout. 

The author, though obviously sympa- 
thetic toward the organization of public 
employees, presents a well-balanced treat- 
ment of his subject He seldom attempts 
positive conclusions on controversial issues 
Rather, he is content to marshal evidence 
and to point out alternative measures. He 
takes the view that employer-employee re- 
lations in government service should be 
approached on an experiential basis, and 
that it is essential to the security of both’ 
government and the worker that there be 
a great deal of mutual trust and give and 
take 

Noticeably lacking in the book is any 
substantial treatment of or reasoned con- 
clusions concerning the impact and signifi- 
cance of the civil service system in rela- 
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tion to unionism and union activities in 
the public service. A fairly complete index 
adds to the usefulness of the volume_ 
There is no bibliography, but the reader 
will find a limited number of footnote ref- 
erences in each chapter. This latest of 
Dr. Spero’s contributions on the subject 
of the organization of government em- 
ployees will be welcomed by all who are 
in any way concerned with the problems 
with which he deals. 
Lioyp M. SHORT 
University of Minnesota 


Pranty, Eart G., WuaramĮm S. McCorp, 
and Cartos A. Errerson. Training Em- 
ployees and Managers for Production 


and Teamwork. Pp. xiii, 278. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1948, $5.00 


The authors have produced a compre- 
hensive and quite—almost Teutonically— 
detailed handbook on industrial training. 
The content ıs divided ipto three parts: 
(I) Training—What It and What It 
Does; (II) Organizing, Installing, and Ad- 
ministering a Training Program; and (III) 
Teaching and the Training Program. Part 
I summarizes the objectives, breadth, and 
significance of the field. Part II deals 
with the organization and administration 
of training and is designed to aid in set- 
ting up a training department, selecting 
and training a staff, and planning a pro- 
gram. Part III is devoted to a detailed 
statement of programs and methods. 

‘One of the authors’ major contributions 
is their exposition of the’ breadth, scope, 
and significance of industrial training 
(which they regard as synonymous with 
education) They emphasize the fact that 
there is much more to training than simple 
instruction in job skills. In training they 
see an opportunity to bridge the gap be- 
tween workers and management by using 
it as a vehicle of communication to pro- 
vide each with a better understanding of 
the other’s problems. They have also in- 
corporated a very worth-while discussion 
of the problem of the place and qualifica- 
tions of the instructor in industrial training 

The major weakness of the book is a 
considerable tendency to offer training as 
a universal panacea Granting that there 
is tremendous room for improvement in 
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the applications of training industry, the 
promised “tangible results of training” 
seem a trifle optimistic. While training 
can undoubtedly make contributions in 
such areas as the “reduction of absentee- 
ism and labor turnover’ and the “encour- 
agement of upgrading within the com- 
pany,” many other personnel procedures 
can also be expected to make considerable 
contributions. This optimism is also found 
in the authors’ statement of the “aim of 
training.” Here they feel that, in addi- 
tion to the development of knowledge and 
skills, much can be done in the develop- 
ment of better employee attitudes While 
it is undeniable that attitudes can be im- 
proved, there is real reason to doubt that 
very radical changes can be induced. For 
example, the authors cite “sympathy with 
company problems and a desire to help” 
as attitudes to be developed. It is nice to 
establish this as a goal; how practical it is 
is another matter. 

The same tendency expresses itself in 
the authors’ conviction that “the first and 
most essential qualification for an indus- 
trial teacher is training in teaching, evi- 
denced by a degree in eCcucation or at least 
by courses in teaching methods, curriculum 
construction, educational administration, 
psychology of learning, etc.” While a 
background of this character is doubtless 
helpful, its importance seems a little ex- 
aggerated. Too many persons with aca- 
demic qualifications of this type are daily 
demonstrating their incapacity to teach 

The book also illustrates admirably the 
phenomenon of proliferation or “empire 
building” in an organization. By this is 
meant the extent to which one narrow 
phase of a function, in this case training 
in the larger framework of personnel ad- 
ministration, can develop disproportion- 
ately When this occurs, there is danger 
that other equally important functions 
may become dwarfed or be seen by man- 
agement in improper perspective The au- 
thors illustrate this when they describe 
the status and scope of activity of one 
type of training director with whom they 
are Clearly in sympathy. Of him they say 
“Training Director E is one of the most 
important men on the staff His position 
is strategic, inasmuch as he and his as- 


sistants make more contacts with more 
workers of all le¥els than most of the 
other men combined. Training Director E 
knows that top management needs an in- 
telligent ear and a wise interpreter and 
that it will pay high in status and backing 
for these qualities. He and his men can 
be the first to find and to start correction 
of faults in organization structure, poten- 
tial and actual grievances and personality 
clashes among employees and executives 
He sees that in exercising his training func- 
tions, he can help top management in 
co-ordinating departments; and key men 
Consequently, he takes advantage of his 
peculiar position to aid the manager, the 
superintendent, and staff men in research, 
sales, costs, legal and other divisions.” 
This is fine for the training director, but 
is it not possible that the line executives 
may misinterpret his actions and feel that 
he is not only usurping the personnel di- 
rector’s functions but also some of theirs 
as well? Such a situation often creates 
antagonism and may be costly to the ac- 
ceptance, effectiveness, and prestige of the 
training department. It is significant in 
this connection that no mention of the 
costs of such a department is made. These 
are apparently not regarded as important. 

For anyone administering a training de- 
partment, the book will be invaluable be- 
cause it contains much material which will 
be extremely useful. It will also have con- 
siderable worth as a reference book for 
college courses. It provides what is prob- 
ably the most thorough and detailed treat- 
ment of the subject that has appeared to 
date. Much case material has been in- 
cluded, together with a bibliography. 

Anyone interested ‘in the field of indus- 
trial training, including executives, will 
profit from reading the book. 

Rosert N. McMurry 


Chicago 
Merritt, Harwoop F. (Ed). The Re- 
sponsibilities of Business Leadership. 


Pp 93. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. $2.50. ; 
The leadership of American capitalism 

in recent years has passed from the banker 

to the industrialist. In view of this change, 
the above study has particular significance. 


J 
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It contains the statements of a group com- 
posed mainly of prominent businessmen. 
In their respective companies these-indus- 
trialists have developed policies which have 
considered corporate responsibilities not 
onlysto stockholders, but also to employees 
and to the general public. The statements 
of these business Jeaders, together with the 
introduction by Dean David, the chapter 
by Senator Flanders, and the closing sec- 
tion by Allen Dulles, constitute a pro- 
nouncement setting forth a high standard 
of social ethics for industrial capitalism. 

Such a statement is particularly impor- 
tant for the stern testing period into which 
American capitalism is now entering. The 
book should particularly be must reading 
for those industrial leaders who regard 
such a period as an opportunity for re- 
turning to the corporate practices of the 
nineteenth century. The authors of this 
volume maintain that we must not: go 
back, but must move forward to a new era 
which will seek not only regularity of 
profit but also steadiness of employment 
and equity for the consumer. 

There are some statements which will 
be challenged by the reader. One writer, 
probably influenced by the nostalgia of a 
past era, writes, “our system is based on 
the faith announced by Adam Smith that, 
in the sum total, selfish interests work to- 
gether for the general good” (p. 38). 
Turning from economic theory to economic 
practice, one must have serious doubts 
about the recommendation “that every em- 
ployee should be helped and given the 
chance to become a capitalist” (p. 23). 
The unhappy experience with employee 
stock ownership during the late 1920’s fails 
to support this recommendation. These 
are but minor limitations in a sincere and 
timely pronouncement of business states- 
manship. 

Georce W. EDWARDS 

College of the City of New York 


Myint, Hra Theories of Welfare Eco- 
nomics Pp. xiii, 240. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $4.00. 
The only field of economic theory which 

appears to have made significant progress 

during the war years is welfare economics, 
and it was probably inevitable that doc- 


toral dissertations of two sorts should now 
begin to appear: one trying to synthesize 
the recent developments, and the other re- 
examining earlier work in the field in light 
of recent studies. Melvin W. Reder’s 
Studies in the Theory of Welfare Eco- 
nomics, which scarcely considers any work 
more than ten years old, is an example of 
the first, and Myint’s book, which recog- 
nizes recent studies only in an occasional 
footnote, represents, the second. 

Theories of Welfare Economics is a 
publication of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and had its genesis in a doctoral 
thesis written under the supervision of 
F. A. Hayek. Myint appears to be a 
disciple as well as a student of Hayek, 
each reference to the master indicating 
complete approval, eg.: “Prof. Hayek’s 
criticism is deadly” (p. 175); “Recently 
Prof. Hayek has given wus a vigorous criti- 
cism .. .” (p. 203); “. . . we may again 
recall Prof. Hayek’s fundamental argument 

. .” (p. 223). To those familiar with 
the work of Hayek, this indicates the tone 
of Myint’s study. 

Part I, “Physical Level” surveys the 
welfare analysis of the classical economists 
to John Stuart Mill. These writers are 
represented as conceiving the central eco- 
nomic problem to be a struggle between 
man and Nature, and they assumed that 
economic welfare was proportional to 
quantities of physical product. 

Part II, “Subjective Level,” “covers 
most of the modern theories of welfare 
economics” (p. xii), considering the Pa- 
retian theory of the gereral optimum, the 
Marshallian partial surplus analysis, and 
the Pigovian marginal social product analy- 
sis These writers, according to Myint, 
assumed economic welfare to be propor- 
tional to quantities of satisfaction of given 
and constant individuals’ wants. 

Part IMI, “Ethical Level,” considers par- 
ticularly the work of F. H. Knight and 
J. M. Clark, who were critical of the nar- 
rower welfare economics with its ethically 
neutral point of view and who argued for 
a broader social welfare analysis at the 
ethical level. 

Myint concludes that “these three levels 
of welfare analysis are not competitive but 
complementary. . . . The important thing 
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is to be perfectly clear about the level of 
our analysis at which we are conducting 
our argument and about its possibilties 
and limitations” (p. 229). 

The reader is almost certain to agree 
with Myint that much of his book is “un- 
commonly like a tour round a dilapidated 
old building” (p. 83) It is likely to be of 
greater interest to the historian of eco- 
nomic thought than to the theorist, though 
Myint considers it not to be “merely an 
historical study.” One is left with the im- 
pression that if welfare economics is to be 
“useful for the purpose of practical eco- 
nomic policy,” the economist must be 
equipped with more than’ a proficiency 
with mathematical. techniques and a state- 
ment of the problem; but the reader will 
probably not be convinced that what has 
yet been done in this field is likely to in- 
fluence policy makers in the real world of 
pressure groups amd conflicting ideologies. 

CLARK LEE ALLEN 

Duke University 


RANULF, SVEND. On the Survival Chances 
of Democracy. Pp. 60 Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Ejnar Munksgaard, 1948. 
The problem which the author has 

chosen to consider is that of “how to 

rescue democracy and to avoid totali- 
tarianism, or at least to avoid the most 
objectionable aspects of totalitarianism, 
such as concentration camps” But we 
are, in part, told nothing about democ- 
racy’s survival chances; it is suggested 
rather that prior to such an evolution we 
should construct at least four “indices of 
fascism,” originally proposed by Gerard 
De Gré. The indices should measure (1) 
racialism, (2) tribalism, (3) ftihrerism, 
and (4) statism. But the author even 
doubts the practical feasibility of this 
project, for if there are “narrow limits to 
the freedom of social scientific research 
under totalitarian regimes, there are also 
limits to this freedom in democracy ” 
Now, it would seem to make a differ- 
ence whether we are interested in rescuing 

_democracy or in avoiding the excesses of 

totalitarianism This ambiguity in objec- 

tive renders the argument difficult to fol- 
low. And the difficulty is not decreased 
by the absence of clear definitions as to 


what is meant by “democracy,” “fascism,” 
and “fotalitarianism.” Indeed, the inclu- 
sion of “racialism” among the “fascist 
indices” leaves some doubts as to the “to- 
talitarian” character of communism, for 
“fascism” and “totalitarianism” seem to 
be used interchangeably. But even sup- 
posing that freedom of research be great 
enough to place no restriction on the con- 
struction of “fascist indices” and that we 
had “statistical techniques for determining 
the relative frequencies and intensities” of 
such indices, it is difficult to see how we 
should be in a position to determine the 
survival chances of democracy. Even less 
should we be able, as the author claims, to 
decide “to what extent Hayek is right in 
assuming that all the various aspects of 


` totalitarianism are causally interconnected.” 


Statistical techniques are aids to, not sub- 
stitutes for, serious social analyses. ; 
The lack of theoretical stringency should 
not be permitted to overshadow the real 
merits of this essay. It gives valuable 
indications of the post-occupation Danish 
mentality. And a suggestive section draws 
a plausible parallel between the ethos of 
National Socialism and that of the Danish 
resistance movement. 
: JOHN LINDBERG 
Princeton University . 


KALLEN, Horace M. The Lsberal Spirit. 
Pp. vii, 242. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1948 $3.00 
“The problem of our generation,” says 

the author of this important book, “is 

clearly to discern what freedom is and so 
to reorganize its ways and works as to 
bring them to dominance beyond all fear 
of overthrow.” To which this reviewer 
is impelled to add: “And the nine studies 
which the book comprises shed a searching 
light on the meaning of freedom and indi- 
cate various practical steps whereby this 
meaning may be translated into individual 
and group actuality” It is rarely indeed 
that one comes upon discussions which are 
at once impressively informed and learned, 
yet bear directly on the life of every day 
as it has to be met and managed in con- 
crete detail by each of us, whatever our 
economic status, profession, or occupation. 

Anyone acquainted with Mr Kallen’s 
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writings will be prepared to find concepts 
carefully defined which are commonly em- 
ployed loosely or vaguely. The present 
book is typical in this respect. It is rich 
in sharp definitions, definitions which do 
not end the quest for insight, but point. the 
way to further exploration One example 
must suffice. “Modern” is distinguished 
from “the contemporaneous”; it is defined 
as “a quality and form of human living.” 
Says Mr. Kallen: “The moderns are a 
minority among the contemporaries. They 
are, however, the potent, pace-setting mi- 
nority, the forerunners and shapers of the 
future majority.” And he selects, as the 
differentiating character of the modern 
mind, active commitment to science, de- 
mocracy, industrialism, and peace. These 
are the avenues to freedom. 

Chapter headings, such as “The Liberal 
Spirit,” “The Organization of Freedom,” 
“Of Humanistic -Sources of Democracy,” 
“Freedom in the Factory,” suggest the gen- 
eral nature of the subject matter. They 
of course convey no hint of the author’s 
breadth of interest and information, of his 
epigrammatic wit, his expert characteriza- 
tion of men and events, the invariable 
freshness of his approach, the warmth of 
his appreciations, or the bite of his criti- 
cism wherever human freedom seems to 
him encroached upon. 

“Tt is not necessity,” says Mr. Kallen, 
“which is the mother of invention, but 
freedom.” This freedom he is at pains to 
delineate throughout these studies. The 
book is too profound for easy reading, but 


‘ 


any reader who cares to make the effort . 
to follow the author’s thought, whether , 


that reader has to get on without the bene- 
fit of “higher education” or has imbibed 
all that formal schooling can offer, is sure 
to find it an illuminating and stimulating 
experience. 
_ M.C Otro 
New School for Social Research 


Jounson, ALVIN W., and Frank H Yost 
Separation of Church and State in the 
United States; revised edition of Jobn- 
son’s The Legal Status of Church-State 
Relationships in the United States. Pp. 
279, Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948. $4.50. 
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At a time when the issue of separation of 
church and state is more acute than it has 
been in generations, this volume is par- 
ticularly welcome and important A com- 
pletely revised edition of an earlier vol- 


‘ume, it reviews a large part of all the evi- 


dence relevant to the problem. It shows 
how Bible reading, “released time” for re- 
ligious instruction, the wearing of religious 
garb, and various other practices have been 
tolerated in the public schools of many 
states. At the same time, it shows also 
how often these practices, when tested be- 
fore the courts, have been found to be un-' 
constitutional. The fact that some min- 
gling of church and state still exists does 
not, therefore, lead the authors to the con- 
clusion that ıt 1s in any sense either de- 
sirable or constitutional, On the contrary, 
théir position is that the direction of re- 
cent court decisions is all to the good, 
particularly the famous McCollum case in 
Champaign, Illinois, which in, 1948 re- 
sulted in denying the use of public schools 
for .religious instruction on a “released 
time” basis. 

The authors, both of whom are profes- 
sional religionists, believe that the cause, 
of religion is best protected when left com- 
pletely free to go its own way, and that 
every attempt by .the state to interfere 
with or to overlap religious activities is 
therefore injurious both to the latter and 
to the state itself Accordingly, they do 
not consider another solution to the prob- 
lem which would be more appropriate to 
a democracy than either their own ad- 
vocacy of rigid exclusion or that of the 
Catholic Church in its present efforts to 
obtain government support for parochial 
schools. This solution would aim toward 
the ideal of including within public edu- 
cation a comparative study of the great 
religions—regarding these as powerful cul- 
tural institutions worthy of the same kind 
of: public analysis and criticism as any 
other forces contributing to the evolution 
of mankind. ‘ 

Religious education in this sense would 
admittedly be difficult to carry on; it 
would not mean indoctrination in one or 
another absolute faith; it would mean that 
teachers should be prepared to discuss re- 
ligious questions dispassionately and al- 
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low students to reach whatever co-opera- 
tive agreements about them they saw fit. 
This is not, of course, what the absolutists 
in religion want to permit; hence Johnson 
and Yost are thus, far sound in their op- 


position to the kind of encroachment now ` 


threatening to break down the wall of 
separation which has been so painstakingly 


erected through the years. Whether they ` 


are equally sound in their belief that the 
study of religion-in any sense is properly 
outside the prerogatives of public educa- 
tion is open to greater question. What 
that belief does is to support, in one sense, 
the position of absolutism itself by permit- 
ting the indoctrination of the young with 
no opportunity for public criticism or com- 
parison of a particular doctrine, 
, THEODORE BRAMELD 
New York University 


LogscHer, Frank S. The Protestant 
Church and the Negro: A Pattern of 
Segregation. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. $3.00. 

Dr. Loescher, Quaker teacher and soci- 
ologist, presents a variety of clear-cut evi- 


dence to demonstrate that American Prot-. 


estantism as a social institution reflects 
‘and contributes to the segregation of the 
American Negro. The practices of Prot- 


estant churches and educational ipstitu- - 


tions tend to preserve the status quo in 
Negro-white relationships rather than to 
further the integration of the Negro into 
American society. 

Over 93 per cent of Protestant Negroes 
are in separate denominations. About 6 


` per cent are in predominantly white 


denominations, but even here they are al- 
most entirely in segregated local congrega- 
tions. For several years the pronounce- 
ments of denominational bodies have op- 
posed racial segregation. But in the local 
congregations interracial fellowship is ex- 
tremely rare, and a similar pattern pre- 
vails among denominational colleges and 
secondary schools 

Local church practices are governed 
chiefly by their community situations. 


National policies and pronouncements are’ 


of little avail. An intimate relationship 
exists: between residential segregation, re- 
strictive covenants and ecclesiastical ex- 


clusiveness. The number of individuals 


and small groups devoted to “a non-segre- ` 


gated church and a non-segregated society” 


has increased in recent years, but it re-, 


mains a small minority and it needs 
greater knowledge of the techniques which 
might be used to promote the goals of 
brotherhood and justice. 

Loescher expresses a restrained optimism 
regarding the capacity of Protestant insti- 
tutions for interracial reform. He feels 
that the primary need is for social’research 
to test the projects and programs which 


“attempt to achieve greater integration. 


He is quite correct in affirming that men 
need “to be shown how to achieve the 
goal of integration” Some readers may 
feel, however, that the problem of the 
white man with respect to the Negro is a 
more stubborn and tragic problem than 
Loescher comprehends. 
book serves the useful purpose of docu- 
menting the pattern of segregation in 
American Protestantism, and it is sympto- 
matic of the good will and the troubled 
conscience that seek to overcome a major 
contradiction between Protestant principles 
and Protestant pràctices. 
Vernon H. HoLLOWAY 
Denison University 


LANDON, KENNETH P. Southeast Asia: 
Crossroad of Religions. Pp. ix, 212. 
‘Chicago, Ilinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. $4.00. 


Burma, Vietnam, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines are battling with the first diff- 
culties of independent statehood. Siam, 
after an interval of reaction, is trying to 
regain the reformatory ardor of a previ- 
ous generation. Malaya, Cambodia, and 
other parts oi tropical Asia are consciously 
entering the path toward self-government. 
The whole region is in ferment. Reliable 
reporting of the day’s events does not 
suffice for a knowledge of what is going on 
there. The diligent reader is at a loss to 
understand this outbreak of insurrection, 
that show of deference to an indigenous 
ruling house which long seemed defunct, 
the remarkable influence of a Buddhist 
priesthood, the emergence of a mystic sect, 
and the queer mixture everywhere of ma- 


Nonetheless, this _ 
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terial interests (which he can understand) 
and of nonmaterial interests (which he can- 
not understand). He realizes that the in- 
fluence of India on the whole of southern 
Asia—as shown in the recent Asian re- 
gional conference—does not rest altogether 
on political power. He senses that prac- 
tically all of the 150 million people of the 
region aspire to a worthier place in world 
society; but the manifestations of their 
aspiration are to him bewildering in their 
variety ~ 7 

Doctor Landon is partıcularly well quali- 
fied to open the door to the cultural 
motivations that are mixed up with the po- 
litical and economic demands He com- 
bines in a happy way the results of years 
of specialized study with those of keen 
personal observation. And so he can tell 
us not only what the diverse peoples and 
groups believe, but how their beliefs and 
their moral zeal afe ‘connected with their 
historical experience. 

The Asian peasant, it appears, is not so 
very different in his outlook from the Eu- 
ropean peasant in a similar stage of evolu- 
tion, when the acceptance of a world faith 
and a pious performance of its rites had 
not yet eliminated from his sentiments and 
thoughts the older spiritism which in for- 
mer times had filled his world with ghostly 
shadows that must be appeased. f 

Not only this, but just as our western 
culture is made up of fragments inherited 
from at least two great sources in his- 
torical civilizations, so that of tropical 
Asia is the residue of wave after wave of 
advanced cultural movements. Hinduism 
and Islamism from India, Confucianism 


_ and Taoism from China, Christianity from 


Europe. These movements were not, of 
course, purely religious in character In- 
deed, the “westernization” which is so 
closely associated with modernization and 
the growth of national aspirations in south- 
eastern Asia itself represents a divided 
allegiance. 

What the author says about each of the 
religious groups and the broader influences 
upon them ıs trustworthy. In spite of the 
brevity of his exposition, he succeeds in 
conveying a sense of total personality and 
social outlook Many readers will wish to 
follow up this introductory survey with 
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further reading, for which an excellent 
bibliography is provided. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Bruno LASKER 


Muste, A. J Not By Might Pp xiii, 
227 New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. $2.50, 


A prominent American spokesman for 
liberal religious pacifism repeats the fa- 
miliar theme men and nations must love 
one another or they will perish, and love 
requires unilateral disarmament and per- 
sonal refusal to participate in war. 

The author displays a fine sensitivity to 
the human costs and consequences of war. 
It may be questioned, however, whether 
his proposals are morally and politically 
relevant to the tasks which face the states- 
man and citizen. 

In his analysis of Soviet-American rela- 
tions he concludes that only war can be 
the result, unless a spiritual change is 
achieved within civilization World gov- 
ernment cannot provide an answer because 
world community is lacking The real 
challenge of our time is portrayed as the 
need to get war out of our “system,” and 
the solution proposed 1s “a moral decision 
to renounce war.” 

Although Muste 1s a shade less confident 
than he was in some of his earlier works 
that love and nonviolence in the face of 
an aggressor will “overcome” evil, he is 
insistent that pacifism is the absolute re- 
quirement of the Christian ethic. He is 
quite assured that sacrificial love—the 
death, if need be, of those who prefer 
martyrdom to “compromise” with the em- 
ployment of physical force—is not only a 
spiritual triumph in the face of evil but 
also the release of “power” over the dis- 
ruptive elements of international society. 

There is ambiguity in this book as to 
the meaning and function of power The 
“moral victory” of Christ on the cross 1s 
regarded as a model for solving political 
problems. The Christian’s task, as Muste 
sees it, is to convince the nation that it 
must act upon the assumption that “Jesus’ 
way of life is practical—now.” He hopes 
that the United States may be led to re- 
nounce its military power to coerce others, 
that it will become a “Church,” and that 
through ceasing to be a State with mdi- 
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tary power it will thereby produce a 
“chain reaction” which will convert the 
world to the pursuit of a spiritual politics 
that does not involve coercion 

One may share Muste’s low estimate of 
war, but if he cannot share the implicit 
faith of liberal pacifism in the ability of 
men to live in the world as if it were a 
monastery, he may conclude that this book 
fails to understand both the Chnstian doc- 
trine of man and the limited choices which 
confront the statesman 

VERNON H. HoLtoway 
Denison University 


MCALLISTER, CHartes E., Inside the 
Campus: Mr. Citizen Looks at His Um- 
versities Pp 247. New York. Fleming 
H Revell Company, 1948. $5 00. 


This survey and report on vanous as- 
pects of the life and activities of modern 
- American colleges and universities was 
carried out by Dr. Charles E McAllister 
for the Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, of which organization Dr McAllister 
is president The method employed in 
conducting this survey was that of the 
questionnaire, plus personal interviews with 
presidents, deans, board members and 
faculty members in eighty-nine state in- 
stitutions The survey ‘was begun in the 
fall of 1946 and a report of findings was 
made to the Association of Governing 
Boards approximately a year later The 
findings thus reflect highly contemporary 
conditions The volume contains a wealth 
of useful information and a number of 
conclusions of interest to a wide variety of 
people concerned with the status of higher 
education in the present-day United States. 
The report sought to assess the conditions 
and prospects chiefly of state educational 
institutions, but a few private institutions, 
such as Harvard, Stanford, and Amherst, 
were included for purposes of comparison 
and in order to Inghlight some of the re- 
lations between public and private institu- 
tions of higher learning 

Of the more important conclusions 
reached by Dr McAllister, one notes with 
interest his assertion that he found little 
evidence of “political” interference in the 
management of state colleges and universi- 
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ties He is convinced that such influences 
must be kept out of state-supported edu- 
cation and that, likewise, education should 
be restramed from “political” activity. 
The findings of Dr McAllister’s survey on 
the presence of communism and commu- 
nistic influences in our state-supported in- 
stitutions will be welcomed by many. He 
insists that state university and college 
campuses are not breeding places for com- 
munism. He holds further that the amount 
of subversive teaching and activity is slight 
in relation to the number of people m- 
volved in our vast public educational sys- 
tem. The author gives a high loyalty rat- 
ing to the students and faculties of the in- 
stitutions included in this report 

On the matter of religion and morality 
in state educational institutions, the survey 
indicates that zhere has not been a marked 
increase in alcoholism and sex offenses 
since the war, but a serious increase has 
been observed in the incidence of cheating, 
lying, and stealing An adequate explana- 
tion for this latter situation is lacking 
Both administrative officers and faculty 
members appear to believe that non-sec- 
tarian courses in religion should be taught 
as a part of the regular college program. 

In a series of chapters, the report sets 
forth information on such matters as the 
relations of governing boards to faculty, 
students, and alumni; methods of financ- 
ing state colleges and universities; and in- 
crease in tuition rates and in faculty sala- 
ries; and an entire chapter (number eight) 


‘is devoted to an appraisal of the contribu- 


tions of state-supported institutions of 
higher learning to the national welfare. 
The discerning reader cannot fail to be 
greatly impressed by the magnitude of 
these achievements, as they are detailed by 
Dr McAllister, in institution after insti- 
tution. The concluding pages of this book 
contain a useful bibliography and a repro- 
duction of the questionnaire used in the 
survey as well as extensive data obtained 
thereby which is arranged in tabular form. 
In all, this is a timely and useful book 
which deserves reading by a far wider 
group than that composed of those profes- 
sionally concerned with higher, education. 

i James H. BARNETT 

University of Connecticut 
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Cavan, RUTH SHONLE Crimsnology. Pp. 
xv, 747. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1948. 


There are a considerable number of texts 
in the field of criminology, and when every 
so often an additional one appears, one in- 
advertently asks oneself, why. The mate- 
rial presented is generally so conventional, 
its distribution by now so standardized, 
that in most cases the only discernible rea- 
son is the desire of the author to have 
written a book himself, or of the pub- 
lisher to participate in the textbook com- 
petition. It is true that statistical informa- 
tion and bibhographies have to be brought 
up to date; that here and there a slightly 
different interpretation or presentation tech- 
nique is mtroduced; that one author is per- 
haps a bit more skillful in writing a “text” 
than another. But most of this could 
be taken care of by “new and revised” 
editions 

Cavan’s criminology text is a refreshing 
thing to read; the above remarks certainly 
do not pertain to it, since the author does 
what every author venturing to write a 
new text should do—namely, justify its 
publication by the contents In a well de- 
veloped field a new text has the primary 
task of incorporating the new research ma- 
terial and new writings on the subject into 
the well established body of knowledge. 
Very often this necessitates the revision of 
the conventional structure and concepts 
and leads to a new plan, a new synthesis. 
Cavan’s book has enough of this honest 
and painstaking effort to incorporate what 
1s new into what is well known to justify 
the whole endeavor In reading this text 
one does not get the impression one gets 
from some others—that the author did not 
have the time and did not consider the 
writing of the text sufficiently important to 
find the time to do a thorough job of 
integration or revision Of course, not 
enough new vistas have opened ın the field 
of criminology to make possible this new 
creative synthesis throughout the entite 
text. But where the developments of the 
last 15 years justify it, the author has 
given it i 

Though the whole structure of the book 
is very adequate for providing proper place 
and perspective for the criminological 
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knowledge which is to be imparted to the 
students, the outstanding feature of the 
book ıs unquestionably the new conceptual 
integration of the field of the etiology of 
criminal behavior. For once we have a 
text that has managed to disentangle itself 
from the outdated cubbyholes of biologi- 
cal and constitutional theories of crimi- 
nality and the geographical and social en- 
vironment, and that gives us the analysis 
of the causes of criminal behavior in the 
frame of reference and the lingo of mod- 
ern sociology The author’s efforts to cre- 
ate a general frame of reference for the 
findings of Clifford R. Shaw and his as- 
sociates in the study of high delinquency 
areas, for Sutherland’s findings in his 
studies on organized crime and white col- 
lar criminality, and for the findings of 
those who are trying to understand the 
connection between mental ' abnormalities 
and criminality, etc., are commendable and 
in many cases very successful or at least 
highly interesting. The reviewer feels that 
this book for the first time makes these 
separate research findings conveniently 
teachable in a general survey course in 
criminology. 

Otherwise also the book is very satisfac- 
tory It is up to date in its statistical in- 
formation and utilizes the most recent 
publications in the field. In the reviewer’s 
opinion it can generally be highly recom- 
mended. There are, of course, some 
minor faults such as, for instance, the au- 
thor’s reference to the judicial criminal 
statistics as a current source of informa- 
tion, when in reality these were discon- 
tinued with 1946; but these faults are 
negligible. 

PETER P, LEJINS 

University of Maryland 


Kiuckuoxn, Cryvpe Mirror for Man: 
The Relation of Anthropology to Mod- 
ern Lafe Pp. xi, 313. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company (Whittlesey 
House), 1949 $375 
Winner of the Whittlesey House “Sci- 

ence Illustrated” contest for scientific 

books for the layman, Mirror for Man 1s 
primarily a popular introduction to all the 
subdivisions of contemporary anthropology. 

“This book is intended for the layman, not 
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for the carping professional” The former 
will find it the best presentation since 
Boas’ Anthropology and Modern Laje, pub- 
lished two decades ago—and a lot of water 
has run under the anthropological dam 
since then. The latter will find a sum- 
mary of conventional current anthro- 
pology; nothing new has been added in 
respect to either interpretation or integra- 
tion of the field 

The author considers anthropology to be 
the queen of the “human” sciences “Be- 
cause of its breadth, the variety of its 
methods, and its mediating position, an- 
thropology is sure to play a central role in 
the integration of the human sciences.” 
Its method has three important “hall- 
marks”. (1) “studying whole societies 
[and cultures] from a detached point of 
view”, (2) taking “the cultural point of 
view.” “A good deal of human behavior 
can be understood, and indeed predicted, 


if we know a people’s design for living”; ' 


(3) “applying to a particular situation 
what is known about societies and culture 
in general.” i 

“Anthropology is no longer just the sci- 
ence of the long-ago and far-away”; it is 
“an aid to useful action.” The author’s 
devise for motivating the reader is given 
in the opening sentence: “Anthropology 
provides a scientific basis for dealing with 
the crucial dilemma of the world today: 
how can peoples of different appearance, 
mutually unintelligible languages, and dis- 
similar ways of life get along peaceably to- 
gether?” Throughout the book he an- 
swers this problem “unashamedly in terms 
of his own American sentiments’”—-which 
are those of a middle-class liberal 

James S. SLoTKIN 
University of Chicago 


Kuczynsxr, R. R. Demographic Survey 
of the British Colonial Empire: Vol. I, 
West Africa Pp. xiii, 821. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. $2000 


Shortly before his death at the end of 
1947, Robert René Kuczynski, one of the 
world’s leading demographers, completed 
all but the final editing of a four-volume 
work on British colonial demography This 
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is the first of the volumes, and the second 
1S now in press 

The present work may properly be called 
massive It deals with four colonies and 
their associated dependencies and mandated 
territories. Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold 
Coast and Togoland, Nigeria and Cam- 
eroons. Following an introductory chap- 
ter that summarizes the salient demo- 
graphic features of the four colonies on a 
comparative basis, a chapter is devoted to. 
each of the colonies in turn. These chap- 
ters follow a uniform organization, with 
minor variations reflecting peculiar fea- 
tures of a particular area or, more com- 
monly, the various degrees of knowledge, 
opinion, and ignorance about the demo- 
graphic situation Each chapter traces the 
history of census-taking in the colony, 
summarizes data on total populations, dis- 
cusses the composition of African and non- 
African populations, reviews the provisions 
for birth and death registration, and gives 
such data as are available on fertility, mor- 
tality, and population growth Each sec- 
tion employs liberal quotations from off- 
cial sources on procedures, opinions, and 
results 

Kuczynski had a well-earned reputation 
for criticism, ranging from ironic to biting, 
of the standards of census enumeration 
and vital registration in areas that inter- 
ested him. He was always a strong ex- 
ponent of the view that figures must not 
be taken at their face value without ex- 
amininng how they were manufactured. 
The present volume amply demonstrates 
his concern with the statutes, administra- 
tive regulation, methods of enumeration, 
reporting procedures, and reliability of re- 
sults. He is quick to detect foolish and 
capricious estimates and opinions, sham in 
spurious accuracy, and administrative in- 
competence; he is equally quick to com- 
ment on these foibles at considerable 
length. It follows that much of the pres- 
ent volume, and probably of the rest of 
the series, is not made up of demographic 
data but of a discussion of the machinery 
that produced the data and that supports 
or undermines published figures. 

Aside from the rather thorough report- 
ing of available data, therefore, Kuczyn- 
ski’s notable service is to put administra- 
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tors on notice that their procedures are 
faulty, and to warn demographers and 
other social scientists to use the products 
with caution The great expense of the 
book will stand in the way of its use by 
individual scholars. Much of this ex- 
pense could have been avoided had the 
author been willing to summarize the pro- 
cedures and opinions without such a great 
duplication of painful official papers and 
correspondence. í 
Wrizert E Moore 
Princeton University 


Sorre, Max. Les fondements de la gé- 
ographte humaine, Vol. II. Les fonde- 
ments techniques (première partie). Pp. 
608. Paris, France. Libraire Armand 
Colin, 1948. 1100 fr. 


Professor Max Sorre of the Sorbonne 
has started and already partly completed 
a handbook on human geography which 
bears the modest title of “Foundations of 
Human Geography” but 1s probably the 
most complete treatment ever attempted 
by one man. The book reviewed here is 
only the first part of the second volume, 
and its size—six hundred pages—indicates 
the magnitude of the enterprise The first 
volume, treating the biological factors, has 
already been published; the second part of 
this volume is in preparation, and a third 
volume, discussing the human habitat, will 
follow. 

From the American point of view, the 
volume under discussion is probably the 
most important, because it gives the typi- 
cal French approach to the role of man in 
his environment as formerly presented by 
Vidal de la Blache and Jean Brunhes. This 
approach, putting emphasis on the triumph 
of man over his environment, is now widely 
accepted in the United States and has re- 
placed, rightly or wrongly, the idea that 
the control by the environment is the 
dominating factor as expressed in the works 
of Friedrich Ratzel and of Ellen Churchill 
Semple. ` 

The book is divided into three sections, 
two of which contain a discussion of the 
factors of energy (power) and of trans- 
portation (the conquest of space), usu- 
ally found in books on human geography. 
Unusual, however, is the section treating 
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the political and social environment. Be- 
sides the treatment of such factors as dis- 
tribution of population, of language, and 
of religion, Sorre gives a clear picture of 
the development of the political unit start- 
ing in the prehistoric era and leading up 
to the present period of nations and em- 
pires. He also treats the economic historic 
sequence with special emphasis on capi- 
talsm and its present clash with the com- 
munist approach. This section deserves 
special attention because it is rarely shown 
from the geographical point of view 

Max Sorre shows himself not only as a 
geographer of widest knowledge, obtained 
through traveling as well as through care- 
ful study of literature, but also as a man 
who expresses his thoughts clearly and 
often brilliantly. The book deserves a top 
place among the great works the French 
school of geography has given to the 
world; it has all the earmarks of French 
scholarship and tradition. However, the 
reviewer personally wishes it was not so 
long and so crowded with details. One 


_ Starts reading delighted by the presenta- 


tion, but it needs courage to finish As is 
characteristic of French books, there are 
only a few maps, while more of them 
would certainly have helped to make the 
book more digestible. 

This criticism should not, however, ob- 
scure the fact that Max Sorre is -writing 
and has already partly completed a geo- 
graphic masterpiece which will long stand 
out as a milestone in the progress of geo- 
graphic thought. What Ratzel did to 
stimulate the study of human geography 
half a century ago, Sorre has done now for 
the present generation. The geographic 
world is greatly indebted to him. 

S VAN VALKENBURG 

Clark University 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Oxrice Housing 
and Employment Pp, iv, 147 Geneva, 
1948. 75 cents. 

This study is no¢ a survey of housing 
conditions throughout the world. It is the 
development of a thesis, which is stated as 
follows. “Most countries accept rising 
standards of living and a high and stable 
level of employment as their basic eco- 
nomic and social aims The purpose of 
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this study is to bring out the important 
contribution to be made by housing to the 
achievement of these aims” Treating this 
thesis in conjunction with the question of 
“the extent to which private enterprise will 
need in the future to be supplemented by 
public planning,” the author analyzes the 
housing problem in the broader frame- 
work of general economic policy 

The book deals adequately with the 
problems of cost of land, construction, and 
financing, of population and family size, 
and of distribution of income and expendi- 
tures The author correctly emphasizes as 
the distinctive characteristic of housing its 
extreme durability, which makes the de- 
mand for annual additions to the total sup- 
ply react violently to relatively slight fluc- 
tuations in total demand. He shows how 
this instability of demand is responsible 
. for the organizational and technical back- 
wardness of the industry, which is split 
into a great number of small units, each 
one concentrating on drawing high profits 
from a lmited market, because it can do 
little to expand the market. The narrow- 
ness of the market in turn increases still 
further the mstability of demand and con- 
sequently of supply, and the instability of 
supply increases the fluctuations of the 
business cycle. The author proposes to 
break this vicious circle by public under- 
writing of a permanent high level of hous- 
ing production Without minimizing the 
value of this approach for the improvement 
of housing conditions, it must be empha- 
sized that in order to achieve stable em- 
ployment house-building activity would 
have to be not stable, but fluctuating in a 
counter-cyclical sense Í 

The author clearly defines the difference 
between housing need and housing demand 
and the conditions under which the two 
would coincide. In the absence of these 
conditions he ,considers subsidies to be 
justified by the “indirect benefits” of hous- 
ing, frankly recognizing tHat subsidies in- 
volve first a redistribution of income and 
second a restriction of consumer choice 

This reviewer questions the statement 
that “an increase in family size will obvi- 
ously create a strong pressure to increase 
expenditure on housing” As the National 
Resources ° Planning Board studies on 
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family expenditures have shown, the per- 
centage of income spent for housing varies 
inversely with family size 

Despite this and other minor shortcom- 
mgs the International Labour Office’s publi- 
cation is one of the best—as well as one of 
the shortest—treatments of the housing 
problem. 

Hans BLUMENFELD 
City Planning Commission 
Philadelphia 


SHERIF, MUZAFER An Outline of Social 
Psychology Pp. xv, 479. New York: 
Harper & Brcthers, 1948. $4.00. 

This work 1s an attempt to build an in- 
troductory text around the author’s theory 
that social behavior springs largely from 
the way in which the individual perceives 
the world The idea that the principles of 
human behavior are essentially principles 
of ‘social perception, i.e., principles of per- 
ceiving the world in terms of one’s group 
membership, was expounded by Muzafer 
Sherif in his earlier work, Psychology of 
Soctal Norms In the book under review 
he has balanced this explanation of human 
behavior by a considerable increase in em- 
phasis on the power of human motivation 
and particularly of biological demands. 
This has led him to interesting and very 
timely discussions of the phenomena of 
human behavior in crisis situations, in 
which deprivation of essential needs seems 
to cause a breakdown of acquired forms 
of social perception. 

Around this core of theory are built dis- 
cussions of motives, groups and norms 
(values), social change, and individual dif. 
ferences in social reactions. The author’s 
theory of ego-involvements is presented in 
considerable detail 

The author’s scheme of a treatment of. 
social psychology along these lines was 
first developed by him for his class work 
in Ankara University in 1942-43 and 
later elaborated in this country. 

The text is intended to be used for in- 
troductory courses of social psychology of- 
fered in either psychology or sociology de- 
partments It appears to this reviewer 
that 1t might serve its purpose more use- 
fully for courses given within the frame- 
work of a sociology department. The au- 
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thor himself is a psychologist whose vision 
has brought him to an appreciation and 
understanding of social phenomena, but he 
is not a trained sociologist. As a result of 
this background his information coverage 
is stronger in the field of psychology than 
in that of sociology. Suffice it to point 
out, as has been pointed out before by La- 
Piere with regard to the author’s work 
(with H Cantril), The Psychology of Ego- 
Involvements, that neither C. H Cooley 
nor G. H. Mead is mentioned by him, al- 
though his discussion of self-perception is 
along the same lines as their work ‘It 
must also be noted that the text includes 
no reference to W. I Thomas although the 
concept of the definition of the situation 
should certainly find its place in a book 
based on a theory of social perception A 
trained sociologist might be expected to 
supplement the text in these respects; a 
psyohologist may encounter difficulties in 
doing so Furthermore, the material re- 
ferred to in the book comes largely from 
the field of psychology and may therefore 
be particularly helpful to” an instructor 
trained in sociology who seeks a balanced 
approach to social psychology 

The presentation shows the development 
of the book out of lecture notes, and the 
style is frequently classroom style ‘The 
clarity of the presentation is unfortunately 
not even. There are statements of surpris- 
ing lucidity as well as statements which 
are so involved that they may present 
difficulties to students in an introductory 
course. Great emphasis is placed upon 
experimental verification of theoretical ma- 
terial and on the presentation of data 
which will strike students and instructors 
as pertinent in terms of modern concerns 

Orro PoLLak 
University. of Pennsylvania 


BEER, SAMUEL H The City of Reason 
Pp. viii, 227. Cambridge, Mass.: ‘Har- 
vard University Press, 1949 $400. 


The author, who is professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University, addresses him- 
self to a field which can perhaps be de- 
scribed as covering both moral and po- 
htical philosophy He intends “to refute 
irrationalism The thesis of this book is 
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that the world is rational” (p. 9). Guided 
by Whitehead (and others), he discovers 
“a Law of Reason which is also an ethical 
imperative” and proceeds to construct “a 
philosophy of Liberalism based on A. N 
Whitehead’s metaphysics of creative ad- 
vance” (p. 11). Lighted by a metaphysi- 
cal “insight into the ultimate rational na- 
ture of things,” he teaches The state “is 
not, and cannot be, an all-absorbing, a per- 
fect community,” for “the Law of Reason 
gives man.the right and duty of rational 
[my italics] self-realization” (p. 206). For 
indeed democracy becomes a preferable 
form of government provided that “the 
bulk of the people . recognize and ac- 
cept the Law of Reason” (p 210), and 
that this law “be embodied in some agreed 
system of Fundamental Law” (p 211). 
The ideal City of Reason, or so we are 
told, “embodies the humility of the cynic, 
but not his defeatism and loss of nerve 
It includes the decision of the fanatic, but 
not his pride It draws a firm and abid- 
ing confidence in reason from a faith which 
reason itself reveals” (p. 216). 

The scope of this review forbids a de- 
tailed examination of a system at once so 
learned and so pretentious Obviously, 
however, it falls into the category which 
has Plato’s Repubhc for prototype, and the 
practical conclusions it contains have a 
value neither greater nor smaller than the 
assumptions from which they are said to 
follow The results will appear conclusive 
to those who share the author’s metaphysi- 
cal “decision.” Whitehead’s metaphysics 
(like all other metaphysical systems) con- 
tains certain latent political constructs; 
indeed, since the time of Plato, competent 
metaphysicians have (often quite cyni- 
cally) recognized the political significance 
of the tales which they told their pupils. 
Now, if the author’s conclusions supported 
what we generally understand by democ- 
racy, I, for one, would not strenuously ob- 
ject to his new mythology. But I fail to 
see this new “Law of Reason” being “rec- 
ognized” and “accepted” by the “bulk of 
the people” The new “ethical imperative” 
does not fall within the range of percep- 
tion generally ascribed to the common 
man. Indeed, if past experience means 
anything, rationalist metaphysics seems 
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hardly to provide a suitable basis for 
popular government. 
The book has a rare distinction for a 


work of this sort’ it does not, I believe, a” 


single time mention even the name of 
Henri Bergson. 
JOHN LINDBERG 
Princeton, N J 
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